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By  Hugh  Walpole 

I 

She  was  born  in  the  late  fifties  in  a  little  western  town,  and 
was  brought  up  until  her  marriage  in  the  very  sanctity  of 
Victorian  domesticity.  How  secure  and  complete  that 
was  we  are  forever  to-day  being  told,  but  in  this  case  at 
least  it  was  the  security  of  geographical  as  well  as 
sociological  remoteness. 

Truro,  the  town  where  she  was  born,  was,  seventy  years 
ago,  almost  as  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  any  of 
Jane  Austen’s  villages.  There  was,  it  is  true,  the  rail¬ 
way,  but  travelling  in  the  train  was  still  an  adventure, 
costly,  rather  dangerous,  and  above  all  not  necessary 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  town  itself  had  in  it  resources 
enough  for  any  human  being.  There  was,  of  course,  the 
magical  adventure  of  London,  very,  very  occasional  and 
rare,  but  in  the  main  the  small  narrow  streets,  the  high 
lanes  thick  in  the  spring  with  primroses  and  violets,  the 
stir  of  the  market  days,  the  thrills  of  the  county  balls,  the 
local  garden  parties,  the  many  little  private  dances,  the 
e.xpeditions  to  the  sea,  Newquay  and  Perranporth  and  The 
Lizard  and  Penzance,  these  were  enough  for  anyone’s  life 
time. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  principal  doctor  of  the 
town,  one  of  its  leading  citizens,  related  to  every  family 
in  Cornwall,  and  cousin  to  the  Barham  of  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends.  In  those  days  Truro  was  simply  a  nest  of  rela¬ 
tions,  a  family  affair,  Barham  and  Carlyon  and  Trefusis 
and  Grylls,  a  very  close  and  intimate  society.  There  was 
at  the  time  of  her  growing  up  a  vast  company  of  young 
people,  there  were  no  easy  avenues  of  escape,  and  so  they 
found  all  possible  pleasures  and  excitements  in  one 
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another’s  society  that  there  were  to  find.  She  was  herself 
a  member  of  a  large  and  loving  family;  I  saw  her  mother 
first  and  last  when  I  was  myself  six  years  of  age  with 
thoughts  centering  in  the  main  on  food;  I  see  her  as  a 
very  old  lady  in  a  white  lace  cap,  in  my  memory,  rather 
like  Queen  Victoria,  and  dispensing  sweet  curly  biscuits 
known  as  lemon  biscuits  out  of  a  round  silver  box.  She 
gave  me  a  Bible  on  the  only  Christmas  Day  that  I  spent 
in  her  company,  and  she  comes  back  to  me  whenever  I 
think  of  her  in  a  mingled  essence  of  Russian  leather  and 
sugary  lemon. 

The  children  were  brought  up  strictly  but  by  the  hand 
of  love;  there  was  a  real  intense  family  life  in  which  every¬ 
one  was  excited  by  the  doings  of  everyone  else.  It  should 
have  been  absolute  security  here,  but  no  one  is  safe  and, 
if  that  generation  was  free  of  the  alarms  of  all  our  modern 
progress,  they  were  attacked  on  the  other  side  by 
ignorance,  old-fashioned  ways  and  a  tendency  to  place 
too  much  reliance  upon  an  unfailing  Providence. 

The  lady  of  whom  I  am  writing  was  my  mother,  and  her 
world,  which  must  have  seemed  utterly  secure  in  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  little  tea  parties,  readings  round  the  fire,  lessons 
in  Italian  and  water  colour  painting,  was  suddenly  broken 
up  by  a  devastating  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  which  swept 
the  town,  carried  off  a  brother  and  a  sister,  and  left  almost 
every  house  in  Truro  a  place  of  lamentation  and  mourn¬ 
ing.  I  suspect  that  my  mother  never  recovered  quite  from 
this.  All  her  life  long  there  was  to  be  in  her  a  note  of 
apprehension,  she  seemed  often  to  be  summoning  her 
courage  to  meet  some  terrible  catastrophe.  After  that 
epidemic  she  was  never  to  feel  quite  secure  again,  and  I 
think  out  of  that  very  apprehension  she  built  up  her 
character  so  that  by  the  end  there  was  simply  nothing 
that  she  was  not  able  to  face. 

I  have  a  little  yellow  photograph,  and  from  this,  both 
prettier  and  shyer  than  any  girl  is  allowed  to  be  to-day, 
she  looks  out  into  a  world  that  can,  she  knows,  be  terrify¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  those  early  years  must  have  been 
delightful;  she  was,  I  imagine,  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
town ;  everything  that  came  her  way  was  exciting,  and  the 
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very  fact  that  in  those  days  the  fun  was  concerned  with 
little  things,  that  outside  the  excited  circle  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  that  you  might  have  was  always  the  vast  dark  un¬ 
known  world  of  the  adventures  that  you  must  not  on  any 
account  have,  added  zest  and  spice  to  everything.  My 
mother  never  lost  that  exultation  over  small  pleasures; 
when  she  was  over  seventy  I  took  her  to  Saint  Joan,  the 
last  play,  in  fact,  that  she  ever  saw,  and  it  seems  as  though 
it  were  only  yesterday  that  I  watched  her  delighted 
pleasure  and  heard  her  little  sigh  as  the  curtain  fell :  “  Oh, 

1  have  enjoyed  that;  oh,  I  have  enjoyed  that !  ” 

And  yet  1  think  there  were  great  dangers  in  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  that  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  with 
parents  of  that  day  to  tell  their  children  nothing  and  to 
frown  on  every  sort  of  question.  It  was  my  mother’s  fate 
in  life  to  be  always  mentally  honest;  she  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  a  lie  whether  to  herself  or  to  others,  and  with  that 
mental  honesty  there  was  an  urgent  never-ceasing  longing 
that  life  should  be  of  the  finest;  nothing  would  do  for  her 
but  that.  Some  people  shut  their  eyes  and  make  of  life 
what  they  would  have  it,  but  my  mother  could  never  do 
that,  and  as  shock  after  shock  of  realisation  came  to  her, 
her  courage  grew ;  but  it  was  always  a  battle.  She  was  no 
sentimentalist,  but  intensely  romantic  in  her  ideal  dream. 

Indeed,  I  think  that  everyone  who  came  into  contact 
with  her  felt  that  she  was  a  little  “  fey.”  Even  in  that  early 
childish  photograph  she  looks  as  though  she  had  been  lost, 
stolen,  or  strayed  from  her  own  country;  that  country  had 
been  beautiful  and  marvellous,  and  this  one  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  other;  she  would  never  be  altogether  a  citizen 
of  it. 

My  father  was  the  first  Precentor  of  Truro  Cathedral, 
coming  there  with  Benson,  afterw'ards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  fell  in  love  with  my  mother  at  sight,  and 
she  with  him,  and  he  in  his  way  had  had  as  remote  and 
isolated  an  upbringing  as  she;  but  he  could  always  make 
terms  with  life,  having  a  faith  and  trust  in  it  which  he  has 
never  lost,  believing  implicitly  that  it  was  of  such  and 
such  a  kind,  that  it  must  in  return  be  of  that  kind.  They 
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were  married  in  Truro  Cathedral,  and  the  day  after  the 
wedding  left  for  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  where  he  was 
to  have  a  church.  The  journey  to  New  Zealand  in  those 
days  was  no  easy  business,  and  their  honeymoon  appar¬ 
ently  was  spent  in  one  of  the  worst  of  ships  on  a  succession 
of  the  roughest  of  seas.  Here  was  real  life  for  my  mother 
with  a  vengeance;  she  who  had  never  ventured  outside 
Cornwall,  who  had  been  surrounded  by  people  who  wanted 
nothing  but  to  give  her  every  comfort  and  pleasure,  found 
the  wide  world  stormy  and  terrifying.  She  had,  I  suppose, 
no  realisation  of  the  suspicions  and  hostilities  of  other 
people;  all  her  life  until  then  had  been  based  on  the  belief 
that  people  wished  one  well  and  would  rather  be  kind  than 
unkind ;  but  the  Colonial  society  of  Auckland,  rough  and 
good-hearted  and  pioneering,  interpreted  her  shyness 
perhaps  as  pride  and  her  breeding  as  arrogance.  She  was 
so  young  and  inexperienced  as  to  charge  herself  with  every 
fault.  Before  she  left  Auckland  she  understood  their  good 
intentions,  but  those  first  years  there  shook  her  self- 
confidence;  she  was  never  again  easily  to  believe  that 
people  liked  her  or  wanted  her,  and  at  the  first  suspicion 
of  her  own  inadequacy  she  would  withdraw,  feeling  that 
she  had  made  another  failure. 

Moving  then  to  New  York,  where  my  father  was  a 
professor  of  a  theological  college,  she  met  again  another 
kind  of  startling  experience.  The  noise  and  confusion  of 
that  life,  a  certain  inadequacy  of  means,  three  small  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  persistent  homesickness  that  would  never  leave 
her,  homesickness  that  was  of  something  behind  and 
beyond  her  early  Truro  life,  these  things  were  forever 
forbidding  her  tranquility.  The  Americans  were  then, 
and  are  now,  kinder-hearted  than  any  other  people;  she 
made  some  warm  friends  who  persuaded  her  almost  in 
spite  of  herself  that  her  lovely  gentleness  of  character, 
her  integrity,  her  generosity  and  her  quiet,  unexpected 
humour  were  possessions  that  they  would  value  all  their 
days.  But  when  she  came  back  at  last  to  England  she 
was  sure  of  what  when  she  had  left  it  she  had  only  dimly 
suspected — that  she  would  never  learn  the  ways  of  this 
strange  foreign  world. 
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II 

We  lived  in  Durham  for  seven  years,  and  became  during 
that  time  a  family.  We  became  it  partly  in  self-defence, 
because  my  father  was  head  of  a  college  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Durham  Upper  Ten  to  be  slightly  outside 
the  pale.  My  mother  was  the  least  snobbish  of  all  people 
alive,  but  her  sensitiveness,  her  distrust  of  her  own  power 
of  attraction,  made  her,  if  the  world  showed  a  rough  face, 
withdraw  into  her  own  security.  She  began  at  this,  time 
to  live  only  for  us ;  she  was  most  happily  married,  sharing 
all  my  father’s  interests  and  ambitions  and  achievements, 
but  she  did  not  care  for  these  things  at  all  in  comparison 
with  our  own  individual  happiness.  The  rest  of  the  family 
were  happy;  I  was  very  unhappy  and  entirely  by  my  own 
fault.  We  lived  in  an  odd  house  hacked  out  of  the  college 
buildings  as  it  were  by  accident,  and  surrounded  by  an 
overgrown  garden  and  orchard.  I  considered  myself  mis¬ 
understood  and  neglected;  I  read  novels  insatiably  and 
told  myself  stories  with  Cinderella-like  themes,  mooning 
up  and  down  the  orchard  and  thinking  how  fine  it  would 
be  to  throw  myself  into  the  river  if  only  I  could  at  the 
same  time  survive  that  I  might  hear  the  universal  lamenta¬ 
tions.  Now  my  mother  never,  either  then  or  later,  had 
much  patience  with  moonings  of  this  kind.  She  had  a 
tremendous  sense  of  duty  and  a  queer  ironic  humour.  I 
was  always  at  the  bottom  of  every  class  at  school,  and 
appeared  to  her  to  be  forever  wandering  lazily  about 
doing  nothing.  Moreover  I  was  clearly  very  unhappy  and 
for  no  very  definite  reason,  so  during  those  years  we  mis¬ 
understood  one  another,  and  yet  the  very  thing  that 
separated  us  was  the  thing  that  we  had  in  common.  She 
knew  that  this  funny  world,  with  its  snobbish  Cathedral 
society,  the  odd,  uncouth  young  men  of  the  college,  the 
queer,  untidy  garden,  the  cold,  rainy  winds  of  the  north, 
the  occasional  rudeness  of  unimaginative  people,  the  per¬ 
petual  housekeeping  which  she  always  hated,  did  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  never  until  the  days  of  her  last  illness  would 
relegate  to  anyone  else;  these  things  were  not  real,  and 
beyond  them  was  some  beautiful  place  where  she  once 
had  been  and  whither  again  she  would  go.  I  too  had  my 
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sense  of  an  unreal  world,  bullying,  stupid  schoolmasters, 
impossible,  torturing  mathematics  and  Greek  accents,  un¬ 
tidiness  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  everyone  apparently 
engaged  about  things  that  were  stupid  and  waste  of  time. 

I  could  not  explain ;  I  was  dumb,  and  my  mother,  because 
of  her  essential  shyness,  also  could  not  explain.  I  wrote 
endless  romances  to  which  no  one  would  listen,  and  I  must 
say  in  my  own  defence  that  I  didn’t  care  a  hang  whether 
they  listened  or  no.  This  again  seemed  to  my  mother  a 
dreadful  waste  of  time ;  the  writers  whom  she  at  that  time 
loved  were  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  her  Victorian  youth 
— Browning  and  Tennyson,  George  Eliot  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  I  wanted  to  be  romantic,  mysterious,  unusual, 
and  my  mother,  loving  me,  was  distressed  that  I  should 
be  so  absurd. 

In  the  years  that  followed  I  broke  away  and  sought 
adventures  in  London,  and  it  was  with  the  publication  of 
my  first  book  that  my  mother  and  I  suddenly  began  to 
understand  one  another.  She  perceived  that  this  driving 
urge  in  me  was  real  and  determined,  and  I  began  dimly  to 
perceive  the  splendid  development  of  character  that  was 
in  her.  She  had  to  fight  against  numberless  things,  against 
allowing  the  longing  for  her  own  real  country  to  become 
too  strong  in  her,  against  a  rather  sharp  ironic  sense  that 
was,  she  saw  quite  plainly,  mainly  destructive,  against  an 
intolerance  of  people’s  gaucherie  and  bad  manners.  She 
detested  bad  manners  and  failures  of  tact;  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  world  where  everyone  was  courteous,  where 
servants  were  devoted  to  their  masters,  where  people  had 
time  to  think  of  small  kindnesses,  where  there  was  a  sort 
of  gentle  etiquette  of  good  conduct.  A  new  world  was 
now  around  her,  better  in  many  ways  than  the  old,  but 
lacking  many  of  the  things  that  she  loved;  she  had  to  fight 
herself  into  acceptance  of  this.  Then  she  had  to  fight 
against  her  shyness,  her  sensitiveness  to  what  she  thought 
were  rebuffs,  her  shrinking  from  intimacies  in  which  she 
could  not  wholly  play  her  part.  She  took  all  her  relation¬ 
ships  with  intense  seriousness ;  she  had  a  conscientiousness 
that  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  any  human  being  save 
her  daughter ;  there  was  nothing  casual  about  her  word  or 
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her  promise,  and  when  she  loved  she  loved  with  all  her 
heart.  I  myself,  growing  much  happier,  began  to  have 
more  understanding,  and  I  dimly  perceived  how  splen¬ 
didly  my  mother’s  character  was  developing !  but  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  War  that  I  realised  her. 

I  should  like  here  to  draw  some  physical  portrait  of 
her,  but  how  difficult  that  always  is  when  one  has  been  so 
continuously  close. 

She  was  very  slender,  her  body  moving  always  with  a 
nervous  energy  that  was  yet  not  restless  and  with  a  great 
dignity  so  that  I  think  she  was  always  noticed  at  once  in 
any  room  into  which  she  came.  She  had  the  loveliest  white 
hair  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  human  being;  it  is  not 
only  that  it  was  beautiful  in  its  clear  silver  colour,  but 
that  it  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  radiance,  or  purity  of 
te.xture.  Her  features  were  very  delicate,  rather  sharply 
defined ;  all  her  character  was  in  her  eyes,  which  were  very 
soft  and  gentle  and  yet  acutely  penetrating.  Her  hands 
were  lovely,  aristocratic,  strong,  and  very  eloquent,  so  that 
all  her  moods  seemed  to  be  expressed  in  them,  but  never 
with  ugliness. 

When  she  was  irritated  or  distressed  I  used  to  watch 
her  hands  and  I  would  fancy  that  I  could  feel  there  the 
emotion  of  her  mood,  and  then  see  the  fine  control  rise  in 
her  and  command  her  spirit. 

In  her  last  years  her  body  was  so  slight  that  you  thought 
that  a  breath  of  wind  might  blow  it  away,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  observe  how,  as  the  years  came  upon  her,  she 
grew  physically  ever  more  slender  and  spiritually  stronger 
and  more  dominating.  I  like  to  think  of  her  coming  into 
a  room  in  a  dress  of  some  delicate  grey  colour  with  her 
lovely  hair,  her  eagerness  to  greet  some  friend,  her  dignity 
mingling  with  her  affection,  and  always  at  the  last  that 
colour  of  other-worldliness  so  that  you  felt  that  you  must 
hold  her  there  with  your  eyes  lest,  at  some  mysterious 
command,  she  should  suddenly  disappear. 

We  had  always  said  in  the  family  that  mother  could 
stand  better  than  any  of  us  a  big  crisis,  but  it  was  the 
little  things  that  worried  her — a  stupid  maid  at  a  dinner 
party,  something  said  that  seemed  to  her  in  retrospect 
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false  or  liable  to  misunderstand,  somebody  in  trouble 
whom  she  was  not  able  to  help,  reports  of  some  cruelty 
or  meanness — these  things  disturbed  her  terribly,  but  with 
many  another  woman  of  that  time  the  War  brought  out  all 
the  grandeur  that  was  in  her.  She  had  no  meanness  of 
view  nor  desire  for  revenge,  she  was  intensely  patriotic 
without  hating  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  she  watched  over 
her  family  with  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  yet  had  thought  and  care  left  for  everyone 
else  who  w^as  in  distress.  I  was  abroad  during  most  of  the 
War,  but  was  conscious  through  it  all  of  a  growing 
intimacy  with  her.  When  it  was  all  over  I  came  home 
(home  being  then  Edinburgh),  and  we  had  a  walk  one  day 
UD  and  down  round  Arthur’s  Seat  and  finally  found  one 
another.  I  had  developed  during  those  years  a  kind  of 
religion  of  my  own  which,  when  I  spoke  of  it  to  anyone 
else,  was  so  vague  as  to  be  useless.  She  led  me  to  talk 
about  it.  We  had  never  discussed  religion  before;  many 
of  the  dogmas  that  meant  so  much  to  her  were  meaning¬ 
less  to  me ;  but  I  found  that,  more  than  anyone  else  I  knew, 
she  could  understand  almost  any  religious  point  of  view. 
Her  own  faith  was  the  most  enviable  thing  in  the  world — 
absolutely  certain,  penetrated  with  a  marvellous  spiritual 
intimacy  and  confidence,  the  foundation  of  all  her  life  and 
happiness,  and  finally  mysterious  as  everything  in  her  was 
a  little  mysterious,  as  though  again  she  belonged  to  some 
country  that  must  be  unknown  to  us.  But  this  did  not 
separate  her  from  me ;  it  produced  in  her  no  arrogance  nor 
condemnation  of  others;  she  took  me  on  my  own  ground, 
only  wanting  to  understand  me  and  to  support  me  in  every¬ 
thing  that  seemed  to  her  good  and  courageous. 

In  these  later  years  everyone,  I  think,  who  came  into 
contact  with  her  felt  her  to  be  something  rare  and  fine.  She 
w^as  very  difficult  to  know,  simply  because  she  took  so  seri¬ 
ously  her  pledged  word  and  was  so  sure  that  she  was  too 
usual  and  ordinary  for  people  to  waste  time  about  her. 
And  yet  she  had  a  great  pride,  a  pride  not  of  herself  nor 
of  her  family,  but  of  her  sense  that  life  was  a  very  grand 
and  important  thing.  She  felt,  I  think,  that  everyone  ought 
to  be  proud  that  they  were  given  the  chance  of  this  experi- 
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ence,  and  yet  although  she  was  a  happy  woman  she  seemed 
always  like  someone  who  was  only  waiting  until  she  could 
resume  her  real  life  again.  She  grew  ever  wiser  and  more 
tolerant  and  more  kindly;  she  was  very  delicate,  and  almost 
everything  she  had  to  do  needed  twice  as  much  physical 
determination  as  it  would  for  most.  She  shrank  sometimes 
from  social  things  that  seemed  to  her  useless  and  waste  of 
time,  and  it  was  one  of  her  chief  troubles  that  she  was  not 
eager  enough  about  the  social  duties  that  my  father’s  posi¬ 
tion  necessitated.  More  and  more  as  the  years  passed  she 
loved  everything  that  was  beautiful — pictures  and  music 
and  scenery  and  books.  In  her  young  days  she  had  had 
a  very  limited  education,  but  her  artistic  judgment  was 
very  seldom  wrong,  although  it  was  limited,  of  course,  in 
its  attitude  to  modern  things  by  the  generation  to  which 
she  belonged. 

We  had  one  last  expedition  to  Italy  together.  I  think 
that  that  was  one  of  the  happiest  jaunts  in  her  life,  and 
always  now  when  I  think  of  her  I  see  her  as  a  little  quiet 
lady,  saying  not  very  much,  her  eyes  shining  with  pleasure, 
beautifully  gracious  to  servants  and  railway  porters  and 
peasants  on  the  road,  with  a  great  dignity  but  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  childishness  breaking  out  again  and  again,  an 
excitement  of  appreciation  that  all  the  stress  and  conflict 
of  her  life  left  quite  unimpaired. 

There  came  then  some  last  terrible  months  in  Mentone 
when,  in  an  empty  villa  lent  us  by  a  kind  friend  set  in  a 
garden  rioting  with  huge  scentless  flowers,  life  slowly 
ebbed  from  her.  One  last  victory  remained  for  her;  at 
first  when  she  was  unaware  of  how  serious  her  illness  was 
she  struggled  for  life  which  she  loved,  but  there  came  a 
day  when  she  suddenly  knew  the  truth,  and  from  that 
moment  she  presented  a  most  beautiful  aspect  of  courage¬ 
ous  acceptance.  She  hated  to  leave  us,  but  we  were  all 
aware  in  the  last  weeks  that  her  temporary  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  country  was  over.  One  of  the  last  things  that  she 
said  to  me  was  :  “You  don’t  know  what  a  comfort  it  is  to 
think  that  I  am  never  going  to  be  shy  again.” 

She  was  a  very  great  lady  of  stupendous  courage;  she 
never  knew  how  many  people  she  made  happy  and  proud. 
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PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  “CHOOSES” 

By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

It  is  remarkable  that  any  controversy  should  have  arisen 
in  the  United  States  as  to  what  was  meant  by  President 
Coolidge  when  he  announced  on  August  2nd,  “  I  do  not 
choose  to  run  for  President  in  1928.”  In  that  statement 
he  reverted  to  the  New  England  dialect  familiar  to  all 
natives  of  that  section  of  country  and  to  those  who 
have  associated  w^th  New  Englanders  elsewhere.  When  a 
resident  Vermonter  refuses  something  offered  him  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  do  not  choose  any,”  he  has  declined  in  the  most 
positive  form  of  which  his  language  is  capable.  Purists 
may  reasonably  take  exception  not  only  to  the  use  of  a 
dialect  in  addressing  a  great  nation  in  which  many  different 
dialects  are  in  use,  but  to  the  wording  of  the  announcement 
as  well,  for  a  free  interpretation  of  what  Mr.  Coolidge 
meant  to  say  is  “  I  refuse  to  become  a  candidate  for  re- 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.” 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  however,  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  announcement  escapes  any  possible  mis¬ 
interpretation  with  greater  success  through  being  made  in 
a  native  tongue,  which,  while  blunt  and  provincial,  is 
unequivocal.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  he  means 
what  he  says.  Whether  or  not  this  will  eliminate  him  from 
the  next  Presidential  contest  appears  to  be  still  a  matter 
of  discussion,  but  those  who  know  him  and  are  familiar 
with  the  events  and  circumstances  of  his  administration, 
public  and  private,  are  inclined  to  accept  his  decision  as 
final  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  men  who  are 
avowed  or  not  unwilling  candidates  for  the  succession. 
This  is  done  more  or  less  reluctantly  by  many  influential 
elements  in  American  life,  for  the  financial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  have  been  strongly  behind  the 
Administration,  and  the  very  large  “  safety  first  ”  element 
is  entirely  content  with  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  man 
at  the  wheel  of  the  ship  of  State. 

On  the  personal  side  there  is  every  reason  Mr.  Coolidge 
should  wish  to  retire  to  private  life.  Since  his  advent  in 
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the  White  House  he  has  met  with  a  grievous  loss  in  the 
death  of  his  son,  and  he  is  constantly  receiving  threats 
of  kidnapping  or  of  violence  in  connection  with  his  only 
remaining  offspring.  Although  he  is  only  fifty-five  years 
old,  the  tremendous  strain  and  exacting  duties  of  the  office 
he  holds  have  told  seriously  upon  his  health.  Mrs. 
Coolidge  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular 
hostesses  the  White  House  has  held  for  many  years,  but 
it  is  no  secret  in  Washington  that  she  is  tired  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  filled  with  deep  anxieties  for  her  husband 
both  as  to  his  health  and  his  safety.  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  her  influence  is  the  determining  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  President’s  recent  announcement.  The 
President  is  not  a  man  with  large  private  means.  Being 
of  economical  habit,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  retire  from 
Washington  at  the  end  of  his  term  considerably  better  off 
than  when  he  became  Vice-President.  This  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  and  has  been  the  case  with  other  Presidents  even  when 
the  Government  was  not  as  liberal  with  its  allowances  as  in 
more  recent  years.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  an  ex- 
President  who  has  been  a  lawyer  can  at  once  become  a 
member  of  a  New  York  law  firm  at  a  salary  equal  to  that 
received  while  President  and  at  the  same  time  secure  com¬ 
plete  freedom  from  the  excessive  work  and  worry  which 
appertain  to  the  more  public  position. 

Politically  Mr.  Coolidge  has  not  been  particularly  happy 
during  the  four  years  he  has  been  President.  He  inherited 
the  serious  scandals  of  the  previous  Administration,  and 
while  they  left  him  untouched  they  brought  in  their  train 
many  complications  and  unpleasant  episodes.  He  is  not 
at  all  hand-in-glove  with  the  Republican  Party  managers, 
and  they  do  not  like  him.  He  has  been  unable  to  control 
or  even  influence  Congressional  action  to  any  degree.  His 
foreign  policies  towards  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  towards 
Europe  have  been  subjected  to  fierce  criticism  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  helped  to 
strengthen  the  forces  working  for  internationalism.  His 
one  great  achievement  in  this  field  was  the  initiation  of  the 
first  naval  disarmament  conference  with  its  excellent 
results.  The  more  recent  conference  has  not  had  such  a 
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happy  ending  for  obvious  reasons,  one  of  the  principal 
being  lack  of  preliminary  work  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
United  States  from  problems  which  are  very  real  to  the 
other  participating  Powers. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  politics  in  the  United  States  the 
great  question  is  as  to  what  can  be  done  for  the  farmer, 
who  has  had  a  pretty  thin  time  for  several  years  past.  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  price-fixing  Bill  which  was  naturally  and 
rightly  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge.  Any  other  Presi¬ 
dent  would  have  had  to  do  the  same  thing,  as  it  was 
economically  unsound.  On  the  other  hand,  no  construc¬ 
tive  ideas  have  come  from  Washington  looking  towards 
farm  relief,  and  the  President,  probably  unjustly,  has  lost 
a  large  element  of  political  support  in  the  great  farming 
areas  of  the  Middle  West.  The  man  who  can  devise  a 
slogan  that  will  appeal  to  this  element  will  immediately 
acquire  political  standing,  but  he  is  yet  to  be  forthcoming. 
It  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  there  is  any  real 
remedy  for  depressed  agricultural  conditions  in  America 
other  than  an  increase  in  the  world  demand  for  products 
of  the  land,  and  such  improvement  as  could  be  brought 
about  through  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  the 
extension  of  the  co-operative  movement,  and  such  other 
aids  to  scientific  marketing  as  are  practicable.  The 
farmers,  however,  are  convinced  that  their  salvation  lies  in 
legislation,  and  whereas  two  years  ago  they  were  tre¬ 
mendously  strong  for  Mr.  Coolidge,  they  are  now  more 
or  less  lukewarm.  His  strength  with  the  farmers  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  was  further  depleted  by  his  refusal 
to  favour  State  grants  to  the  sufferers  from  the  recent 
Mississippi  floods. 

The  nominating  convention  of  the  Republican  Party 
will  not  be  held  until  June,  1928,  and  the  election  is  not 
until  the  November  following.  Much  water  can  run  under 
the  mill  between  now  and  then.  Another  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  convenes  at  the  beginning  of  December  this  year, 
and  things  may  happen  then  which  will  affect  or  even 
completely  change  the  present  political  situation.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  would-be  candidates  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  and  their  friends  have  been  stimulated  to  activity 
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by  the  glimpse  of  a  free-for-all  field  given  by  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  announcement.  It  has  been  usual  for  an 
outgoing  Administration  to  favour  the  chances  of  some 
individual  as  its  successor  to  power.  If  Mr.  Coolidge 
adopts  this  line  his  favourite  will  be  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  now  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is  a  most  power¬ 
ful  and  some  say  dominating  influence  in  the  present 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Hoover  is  not  in  favour  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  politicians,  and  as  his  chief  is  also  unpopular 
in  that  direction  the  latter  may  not  be  able  to  work  his  will 
upon  a  nominating  convention.  The  work  of  organising  to 
secure  the  nomination  for  Mr.  Hoover  has  already  begun, 
however,  and  along  significant  lines,  for  Mr.  Will  Hays, 
ex-chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  Mr. 
C.  Bascom  Slemp,  Mr.  Coolidge’s  ex-secretary,  and  his 
present  secretary,  Mr.  Everett  Sanders,  have  taken  charge 
of  affairs. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  himself  a  man  of  great  organising  ability, 
but  with  certain  temperamental  drawbacks  as  a  peace¬ 
maker.  He  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  loyal  following 
among  the  members  of  his  vast  Government  machine,  the 
tentacles  of  which  reach  out  into  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  touch  upon  all  of  the  manifold  activities  of  a 
busy  nation.  He  also  has  at  his  command  the  services 
of  those  who  have  been  at  various  times  connected  with 
his  relief  works,  of  which  the  European  peoples  are  grate¬ 
fully  cognisant.  He  would  have  a  disadvantage  to  over¬ 
come  in  the  fact  that,  while  he  was  born  in  the  United 
States,  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  foreign  countries, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  when  he  was  first  appointed  to 
office  he  found  it, difficult  to  decide  upon  a  home  address. 
He  has  now  adopted  California  as  a  good  State  to  come 
from,  however,  and  would  now  hail  from  there,  but  it  is 
evident  he  could  not  expect  the  support  of  the  “  native 
son  ”  element,  a  valuable  asset  to  any  candidate. 

The  weight  of  Administration  influence,  which  is  always 
great,  would  make  Mr.  Hoover  a  formidable  claimant,  and 
it  now  appears  that  this  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  scales  in 
his  favour.  Mr.  Coolidge  has  a  very  large  following,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  loss  of  prestige  in  some  directions.  Had 
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he  so  decided  he  would  probably  have  been  re-nominated 
and  re-elected.  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  critics,  and 
if  he  is  willing  to  use  his  advantage  to  the  benefit  of 
someone  to  whom  he  can  give  his  openly  expressed  ap¬ 
proval  the  odds  would  be  in  favour  of  his  favourite,  or 
else  he  might  so  deadlock  the  convention  as  to  bring  about 
an  insistent  demand  that  his  decision  to  retire  be  re¬ 
considered,  and  that  he  should  succeed  himself.  This  is 
apparently  quite  within  the  possibilities,  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  man  could  refuse  under 
such  circumstances. 

Vice-President  Charles  G.  Dawes  is  strongly  in  the 
limelight  as  a  candidate,  and  there  is  considerable  senti¬ 
ment  for  him  in  Chicago,  where  he  has  been  in  the  banking 
business  for  some  years.  He  has  the  advantage  of  having 
had  the  present  German  reparations  plan  named  after 
him,  as  he  was  chairman  of  the  Commission  which  put  it 
into  effect.  This  has  given  him  a  world-wide  reputation, 
but  it  is  not  such  a  valuable  asset  with  the  American  voters 
as  might  appear,  for  domestic  affairs  take  precedence  over 
foreign  adventures.  One  of  his  most  serious  handicaps 
is  that  the  ex-Governor  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Frank  O.  Lowden, 
is  not  only  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  but  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  most 
available  man  the  party  can  adopt  as  its  leader.  In  1924 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Republican  National  Convention 
as  the  nominee  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  but  refused  the 
nomination.  It  was  only  through  Mr.  Lowden’s  refusal 
that  Mr.  Dawes  secured  the  office. 

For  years  past  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
of  Columbia  University  of  New  York,  has  been  hovering 
in  the  Republican  background  awaiting  a  stroke  of 
political  lightning  which  would  land  him  in  the  White 
House.  His  figure  is  still  apparent,  and  he  is  still  “  also 
mentioned,”  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  more 
danger  of  a  stroke  in  1928  than  he  has  been  in  the  years 
gone  by.  He  might  possibly  be  accepted  as  a  Vice- 
Presidential  possibility  should  a  man  from  one  of  the 
more  Western  States  head  the  ticket.  The  political 
situation  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  as  con- 
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cerns  the  next  Republican  bid  for  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Coolidge,  and  barring  accidents  and  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments,  resolves  itself  into  a  contest  between  Messrs. 
Hoover,  Lowden  and  Dawes  in  the  order  of  precedence 
named,  so  far  as  probabilities  may  go,  with  the  chance 
always  remaining  that  Mr.  Coolidge  himself  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  personal  affairs  and 
accept  another  nomination. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  stock  of  Mr.  Frank  O.  Lowden, 
who  is  probably  the  most  acceptable  candidate  to  a 
majority  of  the  Republican  voters.  He  was  born  in 
Minnesota,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  Middle  West  man.  A  point 
raised  against  him  is  that  he  is  now  sixty-six  years  old, 
but,  as  he  himself  has  said,  if  the  people  ever  chose 
him  for  the  Presidency  he  will  only  serve  for  one  term, 
this  declaration  may  bring  him  favour  with  the  politicians. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  however,  that  he  has  the 
physical  and  mental  attitude  of  a  man  of  fifty.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  was  handicapped  politically  by  the 
fact  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  George  M. 
Pullman,  of  sleeping  car  fame,  and  thus  became  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  public  mind  with  more  money  and  corporate 
interests  than  approved  of  by  popular  opinion,  especially 
as  his  late  father-in-law  had  antagonised  the  Labour  in¬ 
terests. 

By  his  own  energy  and  abilities,  however,  and  by 
identifying  himself  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  practical  and  successful  farmer  and  fine  stock 
breeder  in  Illinois  on  a  large  scale,  he  became  well  known 
and  respected  in  that  powerful  constituency.  Politically 
it  is  unfortunate  for  both  Mr.  Lowden  and  Mr.  Dawes 
that  they  come  from  the  same  State,  for  when  the  roll  is 
called  in  the  National  Republican  Convention  next  June 
it  now  seems  likely  that  the  sixty-one  votes  to  which  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  entitled  will  be  divided  between  two 
“  favourite  sons.”  It  is  always  a  great  advantage  to  a 
candidate  to  come  to  the  Convention  with  hi^  own  State 
delegation  solidly  behind  him.  The  man  who  will  get  the 
most  support  from  the  Middle  West,  where  lies  the  balance 
of  political  power  in  the  United  States,  will  be  he 
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who  can  present  to  the  country  a  practical,  constructive 
programme  for  farm  relief,  for  this  is  really  the 
greatest  economic,  and  hence  political,  issue  at  the 
moment. 

Here  Mr.  Lowden  has  the  advantage,  for  not  only  is  he 
a  practical  farmer,  but  realising  the  importance  of  the 
matter  he  has  made  many  visits  to  Europe  in  recent  years 
to  study  the  agricultural  systems  of  other  countries  where 
the  industry  is  better  organised  than  in  the  United  States. 
Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Germany  have  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention,  for  in  those  countries  the  marketing 
of  farm  products  is  carried  out  more  successfully  than  in 
other  countries,  through  the  application  of  scientific 
methods.  If  it  is  found  that  these  methods  are  possible  of 
use  in  the  United  States  under  conditions  to  be  found 
there,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Lowden  will  come  before 
the  public  with  constructive  ideas  which  will  gain  support. 
The  features  of  the  marketing  systems  in  vogue  in  Northern 
Europe  which  have  attracted  American  attention  are  the 
so-called  “  einfiirschein  ”  export  plan,  where  the  farmer 
who  exports  grain  is  allowed  to  import  a  similar  amount 
free  of  duty,  assisted  co-operation  in  all  branches  of  farm 
work,  and  Government  loans  to  grain  marketing  corpora¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Lowden’s  political  strength  lies  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  but  owing  to  his  considerable  financial 
interests  and  to  his  excellent  record  as  Governor  of 
Illinois  and  Member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  he  has 
the  confidence  of  the  business  community  and  the  country 
at  large.  He  is  not  a  professional  politician  or  chronic 
office-holder,  however,  and  this  may  give  his  rivals  the 
advantage  in  matters  of  preliminary  organisation  work 
for  the  control  of  the  National  Convention. 

It  is  unusually  early  for  American  politics  to  become 
so  turbulent  as  they  are  now,  but  this  state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  about  by  Mr.  Coolidge’s  laconic  and  unex¬ 
pected  announcement  to  the  effect  that  he  is  out  of  the 
game  so  far  as  a  personal  candidacy  is  concerned.  He  has 
unleashed  the  dogs  of  political  war  for  an  early  start  and  a 
long  distance  race,  in  the  course  of  which  one  or  more 
aspirants  may  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  numerous  “  dark 
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horses  ”  may  appear  to  confuse  the  issue.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  the  situation  is  more  clearly  outlined 
than  is  usually  the  case. 

The  Republican  side  of  the  story  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  another  Republican  will  be 
elected  in  1928,  but  the  Democratic  is  also  of  importance 
and  special  interest  owing  to  the  circumstances  which  now 
confront  the  managers  of  that  party.  In  the  election  of 
1924  the  Democratic  standard  was  carried  by  Mr.  John  W. 
'Davis,  formerly  American  Ambassador  in  London,  an 
able,  dignified  and  altogether  creditable  figure  of  a  man. 
He  led  a  lost  cause,  however,  for  the  party  was  defeated 
before  it  went  to  the  polls.  It  will  not  be  such  a  hopeless 
cause  in  1928,  but  the  odds  are  strongly  against  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory.  The  strength  of  the  Democratic  vote  polled 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  who  is  chosen  as  the 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

As  with  the  Republicans,  the  Democratics  have  three 
possibilities  in  view.  The  most  talked  of  is  Mr. 
Alfred  Emanuel  Smith,  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  better  known  to  the  world  as  “  A1  ”  Smith. 
Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo,  son-in-law  of  the  late 
President  Wilson,  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1924,  and 
developed  considerable  strength.  He  is  again  a  candi¬ 
date,  and  has  an  effective  organisation.  The  third  possi¬ 
bility  is  Mr.  Albert  Cabell  Ritchie,  now  Governor  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Ritchie  is  not  so  much  a  national  figure  as 
either  of  his  rivals,  but  he  is  looked  upon  by  those  in  the 
know  as  a  very  probable  choice. 

The  great  point  of  interest  in  the  Democratic  situation 
is  the  fact  that  Governor  Smith,  of  New  York,  could  have 
a  practically  unanimous  call  to  leadership  owing  to  his 
personal  popularity,  his  acknowledged  ability  and  honesty 
and  his  political  strength,  but  for  the  fear  of  a  religious 
controversy  being  injected  into  national  politics.  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith  is  a  Catholic,  and  there  is  a  widespread  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  to  the  possibility  of  a  Catholic 
in  the  White  House. 

Governor  Smith  is  also  “  wet,”  although  he  has  recently 
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declared  that  so  lon^  as  prohibition  was  the  law  of  the  land 
it  should  be  obeyed.  Mr.  McAdoo  is  “  dry  ”  and  a 
Protestant,  Governor  Ritchie  is  “  wet  ”  and  Protestant. 
The  Democrats  are  therefore  confronted  with  a  per¬ 
plexing  state  of  affairs.  They  want  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  willing,  but  as  anyone  familiar  with  American 
conditions  is  aware,  the  nomination  of  a  “  wet  ”  Catholic 
would  let  loose  the  furies,  and  the  whole  country  would 
become  embroiled  in  a  bitter  controversy  out  of  which 
might  come  many  unpleasant  things.  The  chance 
remark  of  a  local  preacher,  in  which  religion  was  brought 
into  politics  for  a  moment,  helped  to  defeat  James  G. 
Blaine  for  the  Presidency.  No  religious  issue  has  been 
raised  in  an  American  election  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  people  are  loth  to  precipitate  one  now.  Governor 
Smith  can  probably  secure  a  majority  vote  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1928,  but 
as  the  “  two-thirds  rule  ”  still  holds  in  that  body  a  long 
deadlock  with  the  eventual  nomination  of  a  compromise 
candidate  is  indicated.  Such  a  situation  would  favour  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Ritchie. 

Mr.  McAdoo  never  has  made  any  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  or  imagination  of  the  nation,  and  it  has  never 
appeared  that  he  would  stand  any  chance  of  election  even 
should  he  be  nominated.  Political  managers  are  prac¬ 
tical  business  men  and  try  to  select  a  possible  winner; 
that  is  their  only  salvation.  At  the  present  time  a  man 
must  present  some  outstanding  reason  for  his  candidacy 
other  than  merely  wanting  place,  to  bring  to  his  support 
the  vast  army  of  independent  voters  who  care  nothing 
for  party  ties.  The  number  of  those  who  now  vote 
independently  has  increased  enormously  in  recent  years, 
and  this  element  now  casts  the  deciding  vote  in  all 
national  elections. 
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PEACE  IN  EUROPE 
By  “Augur” 

In  the  week  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  War  a  young 
diplomat  happened  to  be  dining  regularly  at  the  famous 
St,  James’s  Club.  After  dinner  it  was  his  habit  to  have 
a  look  at  the  board  in  the  front  hall  on  which  the  latest 
telegrams  were  displayed.  By  sheer  coincidence  the 
diplomat  on  several  evenings  found  himself  standing  close  | 

to  a  group  of  secretaries  from  the  German  Embassy.  He  | 

could  not  help  hearing  their  loud  remarks,  and  received  1 

the  impression  that  they  were  particularly  interested  in  the  t 

news  from  Ireland.  | 

We  now  know  that  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  German  5 

Government  attached  some  importance  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  Great  Britain  in  Ireland.  Special  agents  ; 

were  engaged  upon  a  scrutiny  of  the  political  situation. 

Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  German  Ambassador  in  London, 
was  sceptical,  but  his  chiefs  in  Berlin  believed  that  the 
Irish  trouble,  among  others,  would  prevent  the  British 
Government  from  taking  part  in  an  European  war  at  the 
moment.  The  remarks  of  the  secretaries  in  front  of  the 
green  baize  board  at  the  club  reflected  the  view  held  in 
Berlin.  The  incident  has  its  value.  In  spite  of  the 
calculations  of  painstaking  investigators.  Great  Britain 
did  go  to  war.  The  mistake  made  in  Berlin  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  German  mind,  incomparable  for  hair¬ 
splitting  dissection,  lacks  the  power  of  synthetic  reasoning, 
which  alone  could  have  warned  it  against  applying  a  cut- 
and-dried  rule  in  judging  the  policy  of  a  nation  with  a 
different  mentality.  If  one  studies  the  bark  on  a  tree  one 
may  not  see  the  forest,  and  Germany,  with  her  passion 
for  analysis,  is  often  incapable  of  obtaining  that 
V2ie  d'ensemble  characteristic  of  the  mental  processes 
of  the  Latin  mind.  In  1914  details  like  the  trouble  in 
Ireland  obscured  for  the  Germans  the  essential  point :  that 
the  decision  in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  war  would  be 
comparatively  swift,  because  the  O f position  would  be  in 
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favour  of  it.  Berlin  had  made  a  study  of  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Asquith  and  of  his  colleagues,  but  had  not  taken  into 
account  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  national  issues  are 
decided  as  much  as  possible  “  with  ”  the  Opposition,  not 
against  it. 

This  example  from  recent  history  illustrates  our  view 
that  in  politics  it  is  necessary  to  place  principles  above 
topical  events,  however  spectacular  the  latter  may  be. 
After  the  summer  lull  affairs  in  Europe  are  becoming  lively 
again,  and  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  the  starting-point  for  new 
political  developments.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  re-state 
the  chief  object  pursued  by  Europe  to-day :  its  peoples 
desire  to  live  well,  as  well  and  even  better  than  they  did 
before  the  War.  Well-being  can  be  achieved  only  if 
there  is  an  improvement  all  round  in  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  and  that  cannot  be  brought  about  without  a  stable 
peace.  Peace,  therefore,  is  the  ambition  of  Europe.  As 
always  happens,  the  main  issue  is  obscured  by  a  multitude 
of  contradictory  events  and  parochial  considerations.  Yet 
the  desire  of  a  peaceful  settlement  predominates,  and  no 
statesman  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  Let  us  see  what  are 
the  elements  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  if  peace 
in  Europe  is  to  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

The  Entente  between  Great  Britain  and  France  re¬ 
mains  the  foundation  of  peace  in  Europe.  Of  its  useful¬ 
ness  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests  there  is 
no  need  to  speak  here.  The  proof  of  the  part 
played  by  the  Entente  in  preserving  peace  in  Europe 
is  in  the  fact  that  any  scheme  for  upsetting  the 
present  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  inevitably  begins 
with  an  attempt  to  separate  the  two  great  Powers.  In 
Moscow  Chicherin,  who  aims  at  disrupting  Europe,  so 
as  to  make  it  obedient  to  the  Communist  will,  is  fixed  in 
the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  detach  France 
from  Great  Britain.  In  Berlin  those  Nationalists  who 
remain  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  German  revenge  believe 
that  the  thing  to  do  above  all  is  to  isolate  Great  Britain 
from  France.  International  affairs  provide  daily  the 
evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  Entente.  In  Germany  it 
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supplies  a  backing  for  the  Republic  in  its  fight  against  the 
extremists  of  the  Right  and  of  the  Left.  In  the  Balkans 
it  is  acknowledged  as  the  mainstay  of  peace,  and  the  last 
crisis  in  Albania  has  demonstrated  its  power.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  thanks  to  the  Entente,  Great  Britain  can 
play  the  part  of  an  advocate  of  peace.  In  the  whole  of 
Europe  the  expression  has  become  a  commonplace : 
“When  Great  Britain  and  France  agree,  peace  is  assured.” 
It  is  the  Entente  which  made  possible  Locarno,  and  it  is 
the  Entente  again  which  alone  can  permit  the  consolidation 
in  our  time  of  peace  in  Europe  by  the  recognition  of 
(Germany’s  standing  as  an  equal  among  equals  in  our 
democratic  community. 

The  question  of  Germany’s  position  in  Europe  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  special  study  (Fortnightly  Review,  May, 
“  Germany  in  Europe  and  here  we  add  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  consideration.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  foresees 
three  political  operations  :  (i)  the  liquidation  of  the  state  of 
war;  (2)  a  period  of  probation  for  Germany  whilst  she  is 
repairing  the  harm  done  by  the  War;  and  (3)  the  return  of 
Germany  as  an  equal  among  equals  into  the  community 
of  nations  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Covenant.  The 
liquidation  of  the  state  of  war  was  effected  when  the 
German  delegates  appended  their  signatures  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Treaty.  Then  began  the  probationary  period 
governed  by  the  various  restrictive  clauses.  But  the 
inclusion  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  into 
the  Treaty  proves  that  from  the  very  first  the  length 
of  this  stage  was  to  be  limited.  It  was  foreseen  that  some 
day  Germany  would  be  free  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Concert  of  Europe.  We 
hold  the  opinion  that  this  great  change  was  made  depend¬ 
ent  on  Germany  becoming  a  sincere  member  of  the 
League.  So  the  question  now  turns  around  the  degree  of 
sincerity  of  Germany’s  adherence  to  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple  as  expressed  in  the  League  Covenant.  We  have 
had  the  occasion  of  explaining*  that  the  obstacle  to  such 

(1)  For  a  more  detailed  statement  see  Germany  in  Europe,  “Augur.” 
Selwyn  and  Blount,  1927. 

(2)  “  Augur,”  5OTiet  versus  Civilisation.  Thornton  Butterworth,  1927. 
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a  recognition  is  the  fact  of  the  unnatural  alliance  between 
reactionary  elements  in  Germany  and  Moscow  Com¬ 
munists.  Fortunately  there  are  signs  that  a  change  of 
opinion  is  taking  place  in  Berlin^  where  the  partisans  of 
a  Western  orientation  are  slowly  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
This  change  is  the  consequence  of  practical  con¬ 
siderations,  which  forbid  the  Germans  to  continue 
to  rely  on  such  a  weak  reed  as  Moscow.  But  this  does 
not  alter  the  welcome  fact  of  the  change  itself,  and 
cannot  prevent  us  from  drawing  our  conclusions  from  it. 
Germany  is  now  out  to  put  an  end  to  her  period  of  pro¬ 
bation,  and  demands  from  Europe  to  be  treated  as 
an  equal.  Questions  connected  with  the  Allied  occupation 
of  the  Rhineland  unavoidably  are  being  raised  and  must 
be  tackled.  The  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  control 
imposed  by  the  Dawes  Scheme  for  Reparations  is  also 
looming  on  the  horizon.  If  and  when  we  accept  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Germany’s  conversion  to  the  principles  of  the 
Covenant  as  a  fact  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  fairness 
of  these  demands.  For  they  are  all  concerned  with 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Treaty  as  a  temporary 
measure  during  probation. 

Unfortunately  the  impression  prevails  in  Germany  that, 
as  the  latter’s  full-hearted  co-operation  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  economic  resurrection  of  Europe  and  to 
create  the  united  front  for  protection  against  the  menace 
of  Bolshevism,  she  is  in  the  position  of  driving  a  hard  bar¬ 
gain  in  her  favour.  Demands  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  restrictions  temporarily  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  are  put  forward,  and,  most  of  all,  the  revision 
of  the  question  of  the  Polish  Corridor  is  insisted  upon  with 
remarkable  vehemence.  The  Corridor  was  given  to 
Poland  as  the  only  outlet  to  the  open  sea  of  a  State  of 
nearly  thirty  million  inhabitants.  But  it  has  also  a  great 
international  importance,  because  its  existence  protects  the 
trade  of  the  whole  of  Central  Europe  and  a  large  part  of 
Russia  from  becoming  the  victim  of  a  German  railway 
monopoly.  The  geographical  continuity  of  the  Reich  has 
been  destroyed  in  the  process,  and  the  province  of  Eastern 
Prussia  has  again  become,  what  it  was  before  the  criminal 
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partitions  of  Poland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  separate 
German  island.  But  its  economic  ties  with  Germany  have 
not  been  interfered  with,  and  are  protected  by  special 
provisions  in  the  treaties.  Naturally,  a  Corridor  always 
carries  with  it  a  measure  of  unfairness  for  one  party,  and 
the  best  thing  would  have  been  if  by  an  exchange  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  populations  it  could  have  been  done  away  with 
altogether.  But  the  substitution  of  a  German  Corridor  to 
the  present  Polish  one  would  not  help  matters  in  the  least, 
and  the  resulting  damage  to  Poland  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  the  disadvantages  laid  at  present  upon 
Eastern  Prussia.  The  latter  is  the  citadel  of  the  small  but 
powerful  group  of  Agrarian  Junkers,  who  retain  a  great 
deal  of  their  old  influence  in  Nationalist  circles.  This 
explains  but  does  not  improve  the  persistent  German 
demand  for  the  return  of  the  Corridor. 

The  decisive  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  essential  fact 
that  Poland  is  a  Great  Power  in  Europe  to-day.  A  nation 
which  can  stand  up  for  itself  is  a  Power.  A  nation  which 
has  the  strength  and  the  moral  force  to  exercise  a  lasting 
influence  over  international  affairs  is  a  Great  Power.  No 
settlement  can  be  made  in  Eastern  Europe  to-day  over  the 
head  of  Poland,  or  against  the  wish  of  Poland.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  continue.  We 
conclude  that  Poland  is  w'ell  on  the  way  of  becoming  a 
Great  Power  in  Europe.  This  comes  as  a  shock  for  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  order  of  things  as  it  existed 
before  the  War.  But  if  one  reflects  that  Poland,  which 
ten  years  ago  did  not  figure  at  all  in  the  diplomatic  list, 
now  takes  her  seat  in  the  councils  of  Europe  among  the 
Great  Powers,  one  sees  that  the  only  thing  she  lacks  is 
the  consecration  of  her  rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public.  This  is  a  defect  which  swiftly  becomes  less  with 
each  year  that  goes  by.  It  was  a  mistake,  therefore,  when 
during  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  for 
a  reason  which  is  not  quite  clear,  the  Polish  delegate  was 
not  invited  to  be  present  at  the  private  conversations  which 
took  place  between  the  principal  delegates  and  in  which 
the  question  of  relations  with  Moscow  was  passed  under 
review.  Poland  is  the  guardian  of  the  Eastern  marches 
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of  Europe,  and  the  absence  of  her  representative  made 
these  conversations  unreal. 

The  fact  that  Poland  is  a  Great  Power  establishes  the 
foundation  (i)  for  the  attitude  of  Europe  as  a  whole 
towards  Poland,  (2)  for  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  Poland,  and  (3)  for  the  attitude  of  the  Poles  them¬ 
selves  towards  international  affairs.  It  is  a  well-under¬ 
stood  though  unwritten  law  of  practical  politics  that  a 
Great  Power  cannot  be  dictated  to,  and  that  in  every 
question  in  which  it  has  a  direct  or  indirect  interest 
its  wishes  have  to  be  consulted.  This  means  that 
the  time  is  past  when  Europe  could  present  Poland 
with  a  cut-and-dried  decision.  Poland  is  emerging  into 
the  consciousness  of  Europe  as  a  Power  to  be  considered. 
To  this  remarkable  change  nothing  has  contributed  more 
than  the  dignified  attitude  of  the  Polish  Government 
towards  the  mad  outcries  of  Moscow  after  the  murder 
of  Voikoff,  the  Soviet  representative  in  Warsaw’.  This 
unfortunate  affair  seems  to  have  been  the  touchstone  on 
which  the  Polish  national  status  was  tried  and  found  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  contrast  betw^een  the  Bolshevik  hysteria 
and  the  coolness  of  Poland  was  generally  remarked  and 
favourably  commented.  The  fact  that  Poland  is  a  Great 
Power  places  her  on  a  parity  with  Germany.  From 
this  it  results  that  relations  between  the  tw^o  countries 
can  be  conducted  only  on  the  plane  of  absolute  equality, 
and  that,  in  its  turn,  means  that  if  there  are  any  questions 
pending  between  the  two  countries  the  proper  way  of  dis¬ 
cussing  them  is  by  a  direct  approach  of  one  party  to  the 
other.  Germany  has  a  grievance  in  the  question  of  the 
Corridor.  Well  and  good.  The  way  for  airing  that 
grievance  is  by  approaching  the  Polish  Government. 
Here  a  remark  is  apposite.  There  are  questions  betw^een 
States  which  not  only  cannot  be  solved,  but  even  cannot 
be  discussed  as  long  as  relations  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  basis  of  friendship,  Germany  must  recog¬ 
nise  the  status  of  Poland  as  a  Great  Power,  and  she  must 
give  up  all  hope  of  coercing  Poland  by  the  direct  applica¬ 
tion  of  force  or  by  trying  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  other 
States.  As  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  the  policy  of 
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the  Government  towards  Poland  will  inevitably  be  inspired 
by  the  principle  :  “  Poland  is  a  Great  Power.” 

The  sentence  rings  well  and  inspires  a  proud 
feeling.  But  pride  must  be  tempered  by  a  strong  sense 
of  duty.  A  Great  Power  cannot  stand  aloof  from  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  It  has,  therefore,  international  respon¬ 
sibilities.  It  is  expected  to  accept  and  to  carry 
them  out.  This  means  that  its  policy  cannot  be  guided 
solely  by  its  own  interests;  it  is  obliged  to  take 
into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  group  of  Powers  to 
which  it  belongs.  Noblesse  oblige^  and  a  Great  Power, 
especially  a  Great  Power  in  Europe,  cannot  refuse  to  bear 
its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  common  weal,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  The  peculiar  thing 
about  the  status  of  a  Great  Power  is  that  it  cannot  be 
refused.  A  nation  does  not  become  a  Great  Power  simply 
by  declaring  its  desire  to  be  one,  and  a  nation  which 
is  tie  facto  a  Great  Power  cannot  decline  the  privileges 
and  duties  attached  to  the  title.  The  Great  Powers 
welcome  Poland  into  their  midst;  at  heart  they  are  glad 
that  a  new  member  has  come  to  share  the  burden  of  an 
onerous  duty.  Germany,  at  the  time  of  her  own  entry  into 
the  League,  made  a  great  and,  we  consider,  an  ill-advised 
effort  to  mark  the  subordinate  position  of  Poland.  The 
result  was  contrary  to  expectations  :  public  opinion  became 
better  acquainted  with  and  more  favourable  to  the  Polish 
claim.  For  nothing  can  defeat  in  the  end  the  pressure  of 
real  facts. 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  a  question  which  will  call 
to  itself  attention  during  the  coming  months  is  that  of  the 
relations  within  the  group  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Suc¬ 
cession  States.  The  disorders  in  Vienna,  though  of  a 
purely  local  character,  have  brought  the  question  of  the 
“  Anschluss  ”  again  into  the  limelight.  But  the  few  states¬ 
men  who  exist  in  Central  Europe  have  never  ceased  to 
watch  it  with  considerable  care.  They  do  not  trust  the 
talk  about  Germany’s  distaste  for  the  idea  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Austria.  They  are  guided  by  what  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  has  let  slip  out  from  time  to  time  about  its  real 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  “Anschluss”:  “To  bide  the 
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time  when  the  thing  will  happen  by  natural  development.” 
If  Germany  gets  Austria  she  gets  a  direct  frontier 
with  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia.  What  an  occasion 
for  extending  the  influence  of  the  Reich  towards  the  south  ! 
That  Germany  intends  to  proceed  slowly  in  the  matter  is 
no  consolation  for  the  Czechs  and  other  nations  on  the 
Danube.  A  danger  deferred  is  only  a  danger  increased 
a  hundredfold.  The  position  is  that,  in  theory, 
if  the  Austrians  are  willing  and  Germany  has  been 
reinstated  a  full  member  of  the  European  community  there 
can  be  no  lawful  objection  to  the  Anschluss.  But  at 
present  the  situation  has  been  described  to  us  by  a  master 
of  modern  diplomacy  by  the  terse  sentence  ;  “  L’Anschluss 
e’est  la  guerre.”  One  can  well  believe  this  when  one 
knows  the  suspicion  of  German  policy  which  persists  in 
Italy  and  the  fears  of  the  same  policy  which  have  not  been 
laid  in  the  countries  of  the  Little  Entente. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government,  which  among  the 
Succession  States  has  given  proof  of  being  the  most  states¬ 
manlike,  understands  that  to  counteract  the  tendencies 
towards  the  Anschluss  it  does  not  suffice  to  proclaim  a 
veto;  some  constructive  plan  must  be  elaborated  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  make  the  Austrians  forget  their 
sympathies  for  Berlin.  We  know  that  Dr.  Benes  is  con¬ 
sidering  ways  and  means  to  offer  to  Austria  if  not  a  Zoll- 
verein,  then  at  least  a  system  of  economic  advantages,  cal¬ 
culated  to  keep  her  in  the  group  of  Central  Europe.  The 
customs  barriers  erected  after  the  War  with  such  a 
ferocious  energy  by  the  new  States  have  proved  to  be  a  not 
unmixed  blessing,  especially  on  the  Danube,  where  to  the 
general  surprise  it  is  now  being  discovered  that,  whilst  the 
Dual  Monarchy  was  a  political  monstrosity,  it  had,  never¬ 
theless,  a  right  to  exist  as  a  self-contained  economic 
unit.  The  web  of  economic  interdependence  has  been 
severed  in  many  places  by  the  new  political  formations, 
but  there  are  signs  that  the  need  for  it  remains.  There 
are  two  obstacles  to  a  swift  reconstruction.  One  is  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  relations  between  Hungary 
and  her  neighbours,  and  the  other — the  view  taken  by 
Italy  of  her  essential  interests. 
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The  position  of  Hungary  and  her  grievances  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  lately  by  a  strong,  we  may  say  by 
a  violent  propaganda.  This  very  violence  has  done  the 
cause  of  Hungary  a  disservice,  because  it  has  stiffened  the 
resistance  in  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente.  We 
believe  that  the  issues  between  Hungary  and  her  neigh¬ 
bours  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  not  be  discussed, 
much  less  solved,  as  long  as  relations  remain  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  as  at  present.  Discussing  this  problem  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ham  Steed  said  some  time  ago  : — 

In  regard  to  Central  Europe,  the  only  sound  policy  lies  in  the  cultivation 
of  understanding  and  good  will  between  its  peoples.  .'\ny  policy  that  seeks 
to  effect  change  by  pressure  or  agitation  is  aggressive  and  stands  self- 
condemned.  The  drawbacks  of  “  Balkanisation  ”  ran  only  be  overcome 
when  such  a  degree  of  harmony  and  of  social  stability  has  been  attained 
that  defects  in  the  Peace  Treaties  can  be  remedied  without  fear,  by 
common  consent. 

The  position  of  Italy  is  peculiar.  Possessed  of  terri¬ 
tories  which  belonged  to  the  old  Dual  Monarchy  she  is 
recognised  officially  as  a  Succession  State,  though  in  fact 
she  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  States  in  the 
basin  of  the  middle  Danube.  As  such  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Germain  has  recognised  her  right  to  intervene  in 
any  economic  arrangement  between  these  States.  Italy 
is  haunted  by  the  fear  of  the  reconstitution  under  one 
form  or  the  other  of  her  old  enemy.  She  has,  therefore, 
until  now  thrown  the  weight  of  her  influence  against  the 
attempts  already  made  to  bring  about  even  a  purely 
economic  co-operation.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy  fears 
the  appearance  of  Germany  on  the  Brenner  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  German  influence  to  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia 
by  direct  contact.  She  therefore  opposes  the  Anschluss. 
But  this  attitude  must  break  down  under  the  pressure  of 
real  facts.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  say 
that  we  refuse  to  share  the  view  held  in  wide  circles  that 
Italy,  under  the  present  Fascist  regime,  is  a  danger  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  The  signs  have  been,  we  believe, 
grossly  overestimated.  As  far  as  we  can  see  Mussolini 
is  much  more  interested  in  internal  reconstruction  than 
in  foreign  affairs,  which  for  him  are  merely  a  corol¬ 
lary  to  domestic  problems.  His  methods  are  not  ours,  and 
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we,  who  have  trained  ourselves  to  a  hypocritical  sober¬ 
ness  of  gesture,  are  taken  aback  by  his  sudden  exuberance. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  come  to  hasty  conclusions. 
A  careful  watch  over  Mussolini’s  politics  fails  to  reveal 
any  desire  on  his  part  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 

We  conclude  this  essay  by  repeating  our  warning 
against  the  danger  of  preconceived  notions.  The  case 
of  Central  Europe  lends  itself  as  an  excellent  example. 
For  here  we  are  in  the  domain  of  the  fashionable  notion 
about  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  when  he  included  this  principle  in  his 
famous  Fourteen  Points,  could  not  have  understood 
it  in  the  same  way  as  have  done  the  politicians 
of  Europe.  If  he  had  it  would  have  meant  that 
he  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  two  million  Jews  in 
New  York  denouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
and  proclaiming  themselves  a  Palestinian  colony.  We 
suspect  that  what  he  really  meant  was  only  to  reassert  the 
essential  democratic  right  of  all  citizens  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  to  put  forward  their  claim  for  fair  treatment.  It  is 
a  long  cry  from  this  to  the  proclamation  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  as  a  sort  of  fetish  before  which  all  must  bow  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  other  considerations.  A  modern  State  is  formed 
and  is  maintained  by  the  co-operation  of  racial,  political, 
economic  and  geographical  factors,  none  of  which  can  be 
allowed  to  assume  absolute  predominance.  To  assert  that 
the  modern  State  is  built  entirely  on  racial  unity  is  to 
ignore  the  true  state  of  affairs  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in 
the  whole  world. 
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Geneva,  August,  1927. 

By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

To-day  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on  the  last  session  of 
the  Naval  Conference  without  any  agreement  being 
reached.  ’Tis  a  melancholy  business  that  it  should  have 
ended  in  this  way  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  unable  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  a 
limitation  of  auxiliary  ships.  If  they  can  reach  no  agree¬ 
ment  after  more  than  eight  weeks’  discussion,  what  hope 
is  there  of  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission,  in 
which  there  are  so  many  more  nations  interested  and  so 
many  more  rivalries  to  compose,  bringing  their  labours 
to  a  successful  end?  But  it  is  at  least  to  the  good  that 
the  chief  delegates  should  have  been  able  to  make  their 
final  speeches  in  a  friendly  atmosphere  and  defend  their 
respective  positions  without  heat  or  rancour.  For,  as  I 
said  in  my  last  article,  a  conference  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments  needs  very  careful  preparation  beforehand,  if 
it  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a  heated  discussion  between  the 
experts  on  each  side,  who  will  certainly,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  insist  on  working  out  the  problem  of  their  national 
requirements  in  terms  of  war.  After  all  that  is  their  busi¬ 
ness — to  pit  ship  against  ship  and  battalion  against 
battalion  with  all  the  horrid  equipment  of  war.  If  this 
is  not  to  happen  again,  as,  unfortunately,  it  has  happened 
both  in  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission  and  in 
the  Naval  Conference,  the  statesmen  must  first  of  all 
adjust  the  foreign  policies  of  their  respective  countries  so 
that  the  measure  of  their  political  agreement  may  be 
reflected  in  a  lower  scale  of  armaments.  For  armaments 
are  an  expression  of  national  rivalries  and  suspicions,  and 
until  these  can  be  composed  it  is  useless  to  proceed  to  talk 
about  limiting  or  reducing  them.  Statesmen  may  talk 
about  the  impossibility  of  war  between  their  respective 
countries,  but  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  take  the  slightest 
risk  in  translating  their  sentiments  into  a  limitation  of 
armaments,  and  start  at  every  shadow  which  their  experts 
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conjure  up,  disarmament  conferences  will  never  succeed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  stimulate  only  those  very  fears 
and  suspicions  which  they  are  meant  to  compose. 

The  most  amazing  feature  about  the  Conference  which 
has  just  failed  was  that  there  was  practically  no  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it.  None  of  the  Admirals  knew  what  the  other 
parties  to  the  Conference  were  going  to  propose.  The 
British  were  astonished  that  the  Americans  should  set  their 
requirements  for  national  security  as  high  as  their  own, 
since  Great  Britain  almost  completely  depends  on  over¬ 
seas  supplies  of  food.  The  Japanese,  who  proved  the  best 
diplomatists  at  Geneva  in  their  efforts  to  find  a  way  for  all 
the  three  countries  out  of  the  cruiser  tangle,  were  in  a 
continual  state  of  alarm  that  their  own  tonnage  would  be 
raised.  They  had,  like  everyone  else,  to  grope  their  way 
through  the  first  day’s  proceedings.  As  for  the  Americans, 
they  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  British  had  conceded 
parity  in  auxiliary  vessels  as  well  as  in  battleships  at 
Washington,  and  believed  that,  as  Great  Britain  had  shown 
her  preference  for  eight-inch  gun  cruisers  since  the  War, 
their  proposal  that  each  country  should  be  allowed  to  build 
as  many  of  these  as  it  liked  within  a  limited  tonnage  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  British  Empire.  The  truth  was,  of 
course,  just  the  contrary,  for  after  making  up  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  bigger  cruisers  for  the  Battle  Fleet,  both  the 
British  and  the  Japanese  required  smaller  vessels  and 
demanded  a  maximum  displacement  of  six  thousand  tons 
and  six-inch  guns  for  the  ships  which  they  needed  to  police 
the  seas  and  protect  their  commerce. 

Thus  after  the  first  few  days  the  eight-inch  gun  came 
into  the  picture  as  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  an 
agreement.  For  the  Americans  insisted  on  the  cruiser 
which  could  mount  this  weapon,  as  the  type  which  was  best 
suited  to  their  requirements.  They  refused  to  be  restricted 
in  the  use  of  their  tonnage  to  the  smaller  type  of  vessel, 
although  they  were  offered  parity  with  Great  Britain  not 
only  in  the  ten  thousand  ton  cruisers  carrying  eight-inch 
guns,  but  finally  in  all  others  capable  of  mounting  this 
gun.  The  Americans  refused  to  accept  the  British  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  most  effective  way  to  obtain  a  limitation  of 
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armaments  was  to  scale  down  the  size  of  the  cruiser  so 
that  the  maximum  displacement  should  be  ultimately  fixed 
at  six  thousand  tons  with  six-inch  guns.  They  viewed  the 
problem  from  quite  a  different  angle,  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  an  effective  limitation  was  to  fix  the 
global  tonnages  of  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines  at 
as  low  a  level  as  possible.  In  doing  so  they  demanded 
that  each  country  should  be  allowed  to  build  what  it  liked 
within  certain  limits  of  tonnage  and  displacement.  But 
even  if  in  this  way  an  agreement  on  destroyers  and  sub¬ 
marines  could  have  been  arrived  at — for  the  Americans 
were  willing  to  bring  down  the  maximum  displacement  of 
these  vessels  very  nearly  to  the  British  level — the  problem 
of  adjusting  British  and  American  requirements  in  cruisers 
remained  insoluble. 

It  was  around  the  eight-inch  gun  that  the  controversy 
raged.  The  Americans  needed  cruisers  with  this  powerful 
gun  (so  incomparably  greater  than  the  six-inch  gun  that 
the  eight-inch  gun  ship  could  sweep  the  seas  of  the  smaller 
cruisers),  because  the  British  could  arm  a  much  larger  fleet 
of  liners  than  they  could  in  time  of  war  with  six-inch  guns, 
thus  adding  greatly  to  the  cruiser  strength  of  the  British 
Empire.  Unless,  therefore,  the  United  States  took  out  its 
cruiser  tonnage  in  eight-inch  gun  ships  it  would  find  itself 
hopelessly  outclassed.  In  short,  there  could  be  no  parity 
for  America  without  the  eight-inch  gun.  Nothing  per¬ 
plexed  the  layman  more  than  this  controversy  concerning 
the  fighting  power  of  the  liner.  For  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  British  Admirals  declared  that  the  liner  was  of  little 
use  against  a  cruiser  armed  with  the  same  calibre  of  gun, 
the  American  Admirals  maintained  that,  as  the  liner  could 
mount  more  guns  and  was  swifter,  she  was  more  than  the 
equal  of  the  small  cruiser.  In  any  event  the  Americans 
did  not  want  the  small  cruiser,  because  their  lack  of  sea- 
bases  rendered  it  comparatively  useless  either  as  an  offen¬ 
sive  or  defensive  weapon. 

“  Build  what  you  like  within  a  fixed  global  tonnage  and 
ten  thousand  tons  displacement,”  said  the  Americans  in 
effect,  “  and  leave  us  to  build  what  we  require,  and  the 
lower  the  total  tonnage  the  better.  But  we  will  not  be 
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bound  to  a  programme  which  will  send  up  our  tonnage  and 
necessitate  our  building  what  we  don’t  want  because  the 
British  Empire  insists  on  seventy  ships  mainly  of  the 
smaller  type  for  its  requirements.” 

In  vain  did  the  British  and  the  Japanese,  who  sided 
with  the  British  in  their  desire  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
cruiser,  try  to  get  the  Americans  to  state  the  number  of  | 
eight-inch  gun  cruisers  which  they  would  build  within  the  1] 

terms  of  a  treaty  of  limitation.  The  famous  formula  | 

“  twelve-twelve-eight  ”  was  invented  for  this  purpose.  But  ! 
the  Americans  never  accepted  it,  although  for  a  time  they  I 
seemed  inclined  to  work  out  the  problem  of  the  bigger 
cruisers  in  this  way. 

At  the  same  time  they  always  made  it  plain  that  if  they 
did  so  they  would  not  submit  to  a  maximum  displacement  I 
for  other  cruisers  which  would  prevent  the  mounting  of  the 
eight-inch  gun.  The  acceptance,  therefore,  of  a  limitation  | 
in  ten  thousand  ton  cruisers  by  the  Americans  would 
not  have  solved  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  British  and 
American  requirements  to  a  parity  basis.  For  the  British  I 

Sea  Lords  would  not  sign  an  agreement  which  left  them  in  i 

doubt  as  to  what  the  United  States  might  build  in  the  more  I 

offensive  type  of  cruisers,  that  is  to  say,  ships  capable  of  | 

mounting  eight-inch  guns,  which  the  Japanese,  it  was  said,  I 

had  placed  on  ships  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons,  j 

or  even  less.  i 

The  trouble,  as  the  writer  saw  it,  was  that  neither  nation  | 

was  really  sincere  in  saying  that  it  was  not  thinking  in  terms  r 

of  possible  war,  however  remote  that  might  be.  For  the  ‘ 

whole  controversy  turned  on  the  unavowed  determination  of 
both  sides  to  build  against  one  another.  Each  started  with 
an  absolute  standard  of  its  requirements  which  had  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  other.  Thus  while  the 
British  Empire — and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  I 
Dominions  were  represented  at  Geneva — declared  that  it 
must  have  seventy  cruisers,  twenty-five  of  the  larger  kind 
with  a  complement  of  twelve  ten  thousand  ton  cruisers  for 
the  Battle  Fleet,  and  forty-five  of  the  smaller  kind  for  the 
protection  of  its  commerce  and  long  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  declared  for  parity  in  total  tonnage. 
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with  freedom  to  build  what  it  liked  in  eight-inch  gun 
cruisers.  This  demand  of  the  United  States  for  parity 
in  cruisers  bore,  so  declared  the  British  admirals,  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  requirements  of  a  country  which  was  largely  self- 
contained,  but  it  was  conceded.  The  Americans  pointed 
out  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  make  their  demand  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  tonnage  of  the  two  other  countries  in  the  Con¬ 
ference.  But  their  insistence  on  the  eight-inch  gun  cruiser 
remained  as  much  an  absolute  standard  of  their  require¬ 
ments  as  the  seventy  ships  which  the  British  Sea  Lords  said 
that  they  must  have.  And  unless  one  side  or  the  other 
would  give  way,  there  could  be  no  prospect  of  an  agreement. 

Statesmen  at  home  might  assert  that  war  between  the 
two  nations  was  unthinkable.  But  this  did  not  alter  the 
calculations  of  the  Admirals  and  their  advisers  at  Geneva. 
While  the  Americans  said  that  they  could  not  understand 
why  the  British  Empire  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  should 
insist  on  building  a  considerably  larger  number  of  cruisers 
than  it  actually  possessed,  with  the  result  that  America  in 
order  to  gain  parity  would  have  to  be  obliged  to  undertake 
a  large  shipbuilding  programme,  the  British  complained 
that  it  was  in  effect  the  American  insistence  on  the  eight- 
inch  gun  cruiser  which  was  driving  up  their  tonnage.  For 
the  British  Admirals  would  not  take  any  risk  of  being  out¬ 
built  in  cruisers  of  this  type,  so  that  they  had  to  reserve 
sufficient  tonnage  to  retain  parity  against  any  potential 
number  of  this  class  which  might  be  built.  As  their  require¬ 
ments  in  smaller  cruisers  had  to  be  met  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  obviously  very  difficult  to  keep  their  total  tonnage 
down  to  a  level  which  the  Americans  would  accept.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  might  demand  parity,  but  he  wanted  it  as 
cheaply  as  he  could  get  it,  and  the  last  idea  in  his  mind 
was  to  increase  taxation  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential 
election,  whether  he  himself  stood  or  not.  When  the 
Americans  raised  the  cruiser  tonnage  to  four  hundred 
thousand  tons,  the  problem  of  adjusting  tonnages  looked 
less  formidable.  But  they  accompanied  the  concession 
with  the  statement  that,  although  they  were  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  number  of  ten  thousand  ton  cruisers  and  to  accept 
a  secondary  class  of  cruisers  of  a  lower  tonnage  displace- 
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ment,  this  class  must  not  be  of  a  maximum  individual  dis¬ 
placement  which  would  preclude  the  mounting  of  the  eight- 
inch  gun.  Any  further  concession  on  their  part,  they  added, 
would  involve  a  complete  surrender  of  their  right  to  build 
ships  corresponding  to  their  needs.  And  so,  after  more 
than  a  month’s  talk  on  the  cruiser  riddle,  the  Conference 
found  itself  back  at  the  point  from  which  it  had  set  out,  the 
Americans  on  the  one  hand  demanding  a  free  hand  to  build 
what  they  liked,  and  the  British  still  asking  for  the  number 
of  the  eight-inch  gun  cruisers  which  the  Americans  in¬ 
tended  to  lay  down  within  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  limita¬ 
tion.  In  these  circumstances  to  lower  the  maximum  dis¬ 
placement  to  six  thousand  tons,  as  the  British  and  Japanese 
decided  to  do  when  the  Americans  asked  them  to  take  a 
hand  at  the  game,  so  far  from  solving  the  problem  made  its 
solution  still  more  unacceptable  to  the  Americans.  Finally 
the  British  figures  for  all  three  classes  of  vessels,  cruisers, 
destroyers  and  submarines,  came  down  to  five  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  tons,  which  left  their  cruiser  tonnage  well 
within  the  American  mark.  Here  at  last  seemed  a  hope  of 
making  the  British  seventy  cruisers  square  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  global  tonnage.  But  alas !  unless  the  Americans 
consented  to  limit  the  number  of  their  bigger  cruisers  and 
accept  a  much  smaller  displacement  for  the  secondary  and 
more  numerous  class,  the  British  units  could  not  be  fitted 
into  the  American  total. 

In  vain  did  the  Americans  declare  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them,  unless  they  scrapped  all  their  existing 
tonnage  (including  the  ten  vessels  of  the  Omaha  class, 
armed  with  twelve  six-inch  guns),  to  build  up  to  the  British 
level  in  eight-inch  gun  cruisers  within  a  limited  tonnage  and 
a  short  term  treaty.  Not  even  Einstein,  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
could  do  it.  Why  should  the  British,  he  asked,  be  so 
apprehensive?  Had  not  the  United  States  showed  that  it 
had  absolute  confidence  in  Great  Britain  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  actually  only  two  eight-inch  gun  cruisers  on  the 
stocks  with  their  keels  barely  laid,  whereas  Great  Britain 
had  nearly  twelve  in  commission?  To  remove  the  last 
shred  of  British  apprehension  the  Americans  invented  a 
so-called  political  formula,  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  their 
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legal  adviser,  Mr.  Alan  W.  Dulles,  to  enable  any  of  the 
three  parties  to  a  treaty  of  limitations  to  call  another  con¬ 
ference  in  1931,  if  it  thought  its  security  threatened  by 
either  of  the  other  two,  with  the  option  of  denouncing  the 
treaty  eighteen  months  after  that  date. 

Now  this  plan  which  the  Americans  were  prepared  to 
tighten  up  to  meet  British  views  really  seemed  to  offer  a 
way  out  of  the  impasse.  But  the  British  Sea  Lords  would 
not  accept  it.  In  the  first  place  it  left  the  Americans  free 
to  do  what  they  liked  for  five  and  a  half  years.  Also  an 
agreement  with  such  a  loophole  would,  they  asserted,  give 
rise  to  the  very  suspicions  and  uncertainty  which  a  treaty 
of  limitation  was  intended  to  allay.  Why  enter  into  an 
agreement,  it  was  argued,  which  could  be  broken  in  this 
way,  and  broken,  too,  with  incalculable  friction  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  three  countries? 

And  so  the  controversy  dragged  on,  the  British  delegates, 
before  these  final  proposals  were  made,  having  paid  a  hasty 
visit  to  London  to  see  Mr.  Baldwin  to  return  with  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  of  their  original  scheme,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  which  was  an  arrangement  for  permit¬ 
ting  the  Americans  to  gain  parity  in  the  intermediate  class 
of  cruisers  between  ten  thousand  and  six  thousand  tons  by 
conceding  two  more  eight-inch  gun  vessels  to  them  in  this 
class.  But  this  suggestion  did  not  appeal  to  the  Americans, 
for  the  British  had  not  receded  from  their  demand  for  a 
maximum  individual  displacement  for  smaller  cruisers 
restricted  to  the  six-inch  gun. 

Supported  by  the  Japanese,  the  British  delegates  then 
suggested  a  naval  holiday  scheme,  which  was  in  reality  a 
slightly  revised  version  of  their  original  proposal.  They 
had  always  declared  that  they  did  not  want  to  build  any 
more  of  the  larger  cruisers,  and  now  they  offered  to  cease 
building  this  type  of  ship  altogether,  and  to  use  their  yards 
for  the  smaller  cruisers  only,  until  the  Americans  had 
gained  parity  in  eight-inch  gun  cruisers.  The  Japanese 
agreed  to  do  the  same,  that  is  to  say  to  cease  building 
the  larger  cruisers  until  the  United  States  had  established 
the  Washington  ratio  with  their  fleet  in  this  respect.  But 
this  plan,  like  the  rest,  involved  the  acceptance  by  the 
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Americans  of  a  smaller  individual  maximum  displacement 
for  their  remaining  cruisers,  and  they  would  have  none  of 
it.  For,  according  to  the  American  view,  such  a  sugges¬ 
tion  was  to  dictate  to  them  their  shipbuilding  programme 
and  to  compel  them  to  build  a  number  of  smaller  ships 
which  they  did  not  want.  Congress,  declared  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  would  not  accept  such  a  plan;  it  would  probably 
strongly  object  to  being  tied  down  to  a  specific  number 
of  ten  thousand  ton  cruisers.  And  so  the  wheel  came  full 
circle  again.  There  was  only  one  way  out  of  the  maze, 
and  that  was  for  the  British  to  give  the  Americans  a  free 
hand  and  to  take  the  risk,  which  seemed  to  be  a  very  small 
one,  of  the  Americans  outpacing  them  in  eight-inch  gun 
cruisers  within  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  was  not  in  any 
event  to  run  beyond  1936.  In  that  event  the  Americans 
would  have  been  content  to  leave  the  British  free  on  their 
side  to  build  what  smaller  cruisers  they  liked.  The 
alternative  was  to  face  the  danger  of  a  race  in  armaments 
in  which  the  United  States  could  always  outbuild  the 
British  fleet  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  To  have  made  this 
concession  would  have  so  greatly  pleased  the  Americans 
as  to  render  it  extremely  unlikely  that  Congress  would 
authorise  a  programme  which  could  cause  the  British  or 
Japanese  any  apprehension.  It  was  after  all  what  Lord 
Lee  had  advised  in  his  letter  to  The  Times.  He  better 
than  most  men  understands  American  psychology.  But 
to  ask  Mr.  Bridgeman  or  Earl  Jellicoe  to  take  this  course 
was  perhaps  to  expect  too  much.  They  were  there  to 
see  that  no  risk  was  taken,  and  they  believed  that  to  make 
such  a  concession  would  run  counter  to  the  whole  principle 
on  which  the  British  scheme  for  limitation  was  based,  and 
that  it  would  create  a  dangerous  precedent.  For  what 
after  this  could  be  said  to  other  Powers  with  their  demands 
for  a  free  hand  in  building  submarines.-^  Moreover,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  immense  superiority  of  the  eight- 
inch  gun  over  the  six-inch  gun. 

Now  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  was  at  this  very  time 
telling  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  rivalry  between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  war  between  them  was  unthinkable.  If 
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his  words  had  been  translated  into  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
at  Geneva  the  riddle  of  the  cruisers  could  have  been  solved 
at  once.  For  if  they  meant  anything,  they  implied  that 
Great  Britain  had  nothing  to  fear  in  taking  the  small  risk 
which  was  involved  in  giving  America  a  free  hand  to  build 
what  she  required  in  cruisers.  Once  granted  this  liberty 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Americans  would 
abuse  it;  and  what  could  one  or  tw'o  more  cruisers  matter 
if  the  British  retained  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  the 
Ignited  States. 

To  the  layman  it  seemed  that  but  a  hair’s  breadth 
divided  the  British  and  the  Americans  when  they  parted  on 
August  4th  with  all  its  tragic  memories  of  the  Great  War. 
A  little  more  willingness  on  both  sides  to  make  concessions, 
and  an  agreement  could  have  been  reached. 

But  this  is  to  overlook  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
failure  which  was  due  to  the  insistence  of  the  experts  on 
both  sides  that  the  problem  of  limitation  must  be  worked 
out  in  terms  of  national  security  and  national  prestige. 
Thus  the  moral  factors  were  ruled  out,  and  all  those  con¬ 
siderations  of  reciprocal  confidence  and  goodwill  by  which 
the  relations  of  countries  bound  by  long  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  ancient  kinship  are  normally  governed.  It  was 
not  the  business  of  the  experts  to  go  outside  their  narrow 
circle.  Yet  t^ie  public  has  a  right  to  insist  that  its  voice 
shall  be  heard,  and  that  these  imponderable  factors  shall 
be  weighed  in  the  balance.  The  experts  are  after  all 
the  servants  of  the  public.  But  until  the  nations  bestir 
themselves  and  compel  their  Governments  to  lift  the  whole 
controversy  of  disarmament  on  to  a  hieher  level,  there  had 
better  be  no  more  of  these  talks  at  Geneva.  For  if  the 
problem  is  to  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  war  and  not  of 
peace  these  discussions  cannot  fail  to  mar  the  good  work 
which  the  League  of  Nations  is  doing  to  promote  the  peace 
of  the  world. 
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By  Col.  P.  A.  Silburn,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

(A  former  Member  of  the  South  African  Parliament) 

An  appreciable  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  subject  races  of  the  Empire  are  governed,  being 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  these  peoples  are  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  British  Crown,  looking  to  the  British 
Government  as  their  rightful  custodian  and  protector. 
The  people  of  Great  Britain,  irrespective  of  party,  should 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  their  responsibilities  and  duties 
cannot  be  evaded  by  delegating  their  obligations  to  a 
subordinate  authority. 

The  Imperial  Conferences  of  1923  and  1926  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  broader  definition  of  Empire,  resulting  in 
the  elevation  of  the  status  of  the  Dominions  to  a  position 
of  complete  autonomy  in  respect  of  their  own  domestic 
affairs. 

As  regards  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  each 
governed  by  the  flexible  form  of  federal  constitution, 
such  autonomous  powers  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken, 
the  bonds  of  Empire.  In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  how¬ 
ever,  the  case  is  different.  The  constitution  of  that 
Dominion  is  not  flexible,  but  is  of  the  rigid  form,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  snap  under  any  undue  strain.  For 
this  Dominion,  autonomy  is  interpreted  by  the  governing 
class — the  Afrikander — to  mean  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  Native  British  subjects,  constituting  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  South  Africa.  Therefore,  any 
legislation,  however  unjust,  affecting  the  politically 
inarticulate  majority  of  the  South  African  population  is 
understood  in  parliamentary,  official,  and  journalistic 
circles  in  Great  Britain  to  be  autonomous  or  purely 
domestic  legislation,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case,  for 
any  legislation,  even  remotely  affecting  the  Natives, 
passes  out  of  the  province  of  domestic  legislation  into 
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the  realm  of  Imperial  politics,  and  should  be  freely  com¬ 
mented  upon  throughout  the  Empire,  rather  than  a  grave 
injustice  be  done  to  disenfranchised  people  by  withhold¬ 
ing  criticism  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  measures  come 
within  the  category  of  autonomous  legislation. 

An  evasion  of  the  responsibilities  and  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions  of  trusteeship  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  occurred 
when  the  British  Parliament  passed,  with  little  or  no  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1909.  Under  this  Act 
five  and  a  half  million  Native  British  subjects  were  handed 
over,  without  warning  or  consultation,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  bare  majority  of  one  and  a  quarter  million 
white  South  Africans  hungering  for  native  lands  and 
cheap  labour. 

At  the  time  of  the  legislative  Union  of  the  four  self- 
governing  Colonies — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony — the  Natives 
of  those  four  Colonies  outnumbered  the  Europeans  by 
five  to  one.  In  the  case  of  the  small  colony  of  Natal  and 
its  province  of  Zululand,  the  Native  population  was 
eleven  times  greater  than  the  European  population. 
Although  the  proposed  constitutional  change  affected 
the  Natives  as  closely,  if  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
did  the  Europeans,  they  w'ere  not  consulted  in  any  way 
as  to  the  form  the  new  Constitution,  w'hich  carried  with 
it  a  change  of  overlordship,  should  take;  they  were  not 
represented  on  the  National  Convention,  a  tribunal  that 
was  to  decide  their  future,  nor  was  evidence  called  by 
that  tribunal  on  their  behalf. 

The  South  Africa  Act  of  1909,  under  which  South 
i\frica  is  governed,  is  popularly  believed  to  be  a  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  sense  as  are  those  instruments  governing 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  but  this  is  not  so. 
South  Africa  is,  in  fact,  the  only  part  of  the  British 
Empire — indeed,  the  only  civilised  country  in  the  world 
— which  allows  such  despotic  powers  as  are  given  by  that 
Act.  It  gives  full  play  for  all  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  party  system,  a  system  which  came  into  being  in 
its  present  tyrannical  form  with  the  inauguration  of 
Union.  This  party  system  of  government  is  peculiarly 
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harmful  in  South  Africa  by  reason  of  the  racial  division 
of  the  population  and  its  varying  degrees  of  civilisation 
and  education.  The  two  principal  political  parties,  formed 
at  Union  upon  racial  lines,  openly  preach,  and  when 
in  power  practise,  the  spoils  system.  This  is  a  heritage 
from  the  two  Boer  Republics  and  is  accepted  as  an  article 
of  political  faith  by  Boer  and  Briton  alike,  irrespective 
of  party.  As  practised  in  South  Africa,  the  party  system 
has  created  another  and  even  greater  evil,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  leaders,  gives  tyrannical  rule,  and 
that  is  the  despotism  of  the  caucus  by  which  a  weak 
minority  can  impose  its  will  upon  a  numerically  strong 
majority.  Any  objectionable  measure  of  a  racial  or 
tyrannical  nature  may  be  imposed  upon  the  country  by 
an  unprincipled  or  ill-balanced  party  leader  by  having 
it  passed  in  party  caucus  with  a  bare  majority.  When  the 
measure  is  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  party  dis¬ 
cipline  decrees  that  the  party  votes  unanimously;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  possible  for  26  per  cent,  of  the  Members  to 
impose  their  will  upon  the  remaining  64  per  cent,  of 
Parliament.  The  danger  of  such  uncontrolled  power  is 
all  the  more  serious  in  a  country  like  South  Africa,  where 
four-fifths  of  the  population  are  politically  inarticulate 
and  are  deprived  of  the  power,  or  means,  of  protecting 
themselves  against  fanatical  or  piratical  legislation. 

At  the  time  the  National  Convention  was  in  session  in 
1909  a  certain  number  of  patriotic  South  Africans, 
realising  the  grave  dangers  that  would  inevitably  ensue 
should  a  rigid  form  of  Constitution  be  adopted,  submitted 
to  the  Convention  a  draft  Federal  Constitution,  holding 
that  such  an  instrument  of  government,  by  reason  of  its 
flexibility,  was  more  suitable  to  meet  the  divergent  poli¬ 
tical,  racial,  colour,  geographical,  and  economic  problems 
so  peculiar  to  South  Africa.  This  draft  Constitution  was 
rejected  by  the  Convention  in  favour  of  the  draft  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  ex-Republican  leaders,  and  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Union — a  faulty  instrument  of 
government,  largely  responsible  for  the  present  racial 
bitterness,  and  solely  responsible  for  the  constant  state 
of  political  unrest  in  South  Africa. 
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As  a  solatium  to  the  Federal  section,  and  so  that  there 
should  be  some  semblance  of  security  against  fanatical 
or  racial  legislation  and  as  a  safeguard  for  the  five  and  a 
half  million  Natives,  the  Crown  right  of  veto  was  inserted 
in  the  draft  Act,  as  is  the  case  in  all  sub-Constitutions  of 
the  Empire.  Section  65  of  the  Act  reads : — 

The  King  may  disallow  any  law  within  one  year  after  it  has  been 
assented  to  by  the  Governor-General,  and  such  disallowance,  on  being 
made  known  by  the  Governor-General  by  speech  or  message  to  each  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  or  proclamation,  shall  annul  the  law  from 
the  day  when  the  disallowance  is  so  made  known. 

Section  66  reads  : — 

A  Bill  reserved  for  the  King’s  pleasure  shall  not  have  any  force  unless 
and  until,  within  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  presented  to 
the  Governor-General  for  the  King’s  assent,  the  Governor-General  makes 
known  by  speech  or  message  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  or  by 
proclamation  that  it  has  received  the  King’s  assent. 

These  safeguarding  provisions  are  entrenched  in  the 
Act  by  section  67  S.A.  Act,  1909. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  Republican  leaders  on 
the  National  Convention  accepted  these  safeguarding 
provisions  as  the  price  of  Union,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  British  and  Native  population,  in  handing  over  the 
government  of  the  four  Colonies  to  the  Dutch  section. 
Republicans  still  at  heart,  a  weak  minority  of  the  total 
population — required  some  guarantee  making  secure 
for  all  time  the  connection  with  the  Crown,  and  a 
guarantee  that  any  symbol  of  that  connection  would  not 
be  interfered  with.  Sections  65  and  66  of  the  Act  were 
considered  to  be  sufficient  safeguard  against  any  disloyal 
attempt  to  separate  from  the  Crown  or  to  evict  the  British 
flag. 

The  means  by  which  the  Union  of  the  four  Colonies 
were  brought  about,  the  short  period  given  to  consider  the 
question,  and  the  ominous  fact  that  the  Governments  of 
three  of  the  four  Colonies,  viz.,  the  Cape,  Transvaal,  and 
Orange  River  Colony,  refused  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  electors  either  in  the  form  of  a  general  election  or  by 
referendum,  aroused  grave  suspicions  as  to  the  real  object 
underlying  such  an  unexpected  and  precipitate  agitation 
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for  Union.  The  genesis  of  the  movement  was  in  the  two 
late  Republics’  determination  to  regain  by  diplomacy  more 
than  had  been  lost  in  a  war  of  their  own  seeking.  These 
suspicions  have  since  materialised  by  the  assertion  of 
responsible  Ministers  that  secession  is  the  goal  aimed  for, 
and  that  the  substitution  of  the  British  flag  by  a  South 
African  flag  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  the  prelude  of  this 
movement  of  complete  separation. 

The  Union  was  brought  about  contrary  to  all  precedents 
in  constitutional  history.  The  small  colony  of  Natal  was 
the  only  one  of  the  four  that  did  not  ignore  the  people’s 
rights,  for  a  hurried  referendum  was  allowed  the  electors 
on  the  constitutional  change.  At  this  referendum  the 
draft  Bill  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  7,300  in  an  elec¬ 
torate  of  34,784.  This,  the  smallest  colony  in  area  and 
population,  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  consulted  on 
a  far-reaching  question  affecting  the  destiny  of  six  and  a 
half  million  people. 

The  Federal  opposition  to  the  Act,  sensing  the  object 
of  the  three  Dutch  Governments  in  refusing  Native  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Convention,  and  in  refusing  the  inalien¬ 
able  right  of  the  people  to  be  consulted,  decided  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  British  Parliament 
setting  forth  the  facts  as  quoted  above.  This  was  aban¬ 
doned  upon  an  assurance  being  given  that  the  Colonial 
Office  (now  the  Dominions  Office)  would  apply  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  65  of  the  Act  of  Union  to  any  measure 
containing  differential  treatment,  or  which  affected  the 
vested  interests  of  the  British  or  Native  population,  or 
which  threatened  the  Crown’s  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 

Upon  two  occasions  since  Union  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  have  failed  to  keep  that  assurance  which  alone  made 
the  Union  of  the  South  African  Colonies  possible.  The 
first  occasion  was  when  it  failed  to  disallow,  under 
section  65  of  the  S.A.  Act,  the  Native  Lands  Act  (No.  27, 
1913),  the  second  occasion  being  when  it  failed  to  apply 
the  provisions  of  the  section  to  the  Colour  Bar  Act  of 
1926. 

The  fact  that  the  British  Government  neglected  to  apply 
the  veto  in  the  case  of  such  obviously  unjust  and  provoca- 
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tive  legislation  as  those  two  measures — possibly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Colonial  Office  was  not  petitioned  to  do  so 
— has  encouraged  the  Union  Government  to  proceed  with  a 
measure  which  Section  65  was  inserted  in  the  Act  to  make 
impossible.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  that  any  British 
Government  will  again  evade  its  pledge  to  the  British  and 
Native  subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign,  outnumbering  the 
Republican  population  by  eight  to  one,  in  neglecting  to 
invoke  that  protective  clause,  agreed  to  by  the  Republican 
leaders  on  the  National  Convention  on  behalf  of  their 
people,  as  the  price  of  Union,  and  accepted  in  all  good 
faith  by  the  opposition. 

The  hauling  down  of  the  Union  Jack,  the  recognised 
emblem  of  sovereignty  in  South  Africa,  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  face  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  80  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  would  be  interpreted  by  the  Natives  as  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  Afrikanders’  boast  that  the  Empire  was  at 
last  breaking  up,  and  that  South  Africa  was  at  last  an 
independent  nation.  This  would  be  carried  as  a  statement 
of  fact  through  the  continent  of  Africa,  to  the  serious  detri¬ 
ment  of  British  rule  over  the  African  Colonies  and  Protec¬ 
torates.  Every  Native  Magistracy  in  South  Africa  flies 
the  Union  Jack,  and  if  the  white  man’s  influence  over  the 
African  is  to  remain  unshattered  that  flag  must  remain,  for 
it  is  the  only  flag  that  the  Native  mind  connects  with  free¬ 
dom  and  justice.  Should  any  other  be  substituted  for  it, 
not  six  million  African  natives,  but  nearer  four  hundred 
million  British  subjects,  natives  of  Africa  and  India,  will 
be  informed  of  the  fact,  and  will  have  ocular  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  Great  Britain  is  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  protect 
her  loyal  subjects,  but,  acting  at  the  behest  of  a  handful 
of  Anglophobes  influenced  from  Moscow,  had  hauled 
down  the  Crown’s  emblem  of  protection  against  foreign 
annexation  and  tyranny. 

It  may  be  that  more  serious  and  far-reaching  events  mil 
follow  such  ill-considered  and  provocative  legislation,  to 
assist  in  preventing  which  is  the  aim  of  this  article.  The 
Natives  of  Africa  take  a  fanatical  pride  in  an  emblem  of 
sovereignty  and  will  not  surrender  this  lightly,  especially 
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should  they  suspect  its  surrender  signifies  a  change  of 
overlordship.  It  may  be  that  the  Natives  will  read  the 
passing  of  the  Union  Jack  as  the  end  of  their  allegiance  to 
the  emblem  of  law  and  order;  or  it  may  be  that  they  will 
endeavour  to  retain  that  which  they  consider  the  emblem 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers,  of  sovereignty, 
authority,  law,  order,  freedom,  and  justice,  and  they  may 
consider  anyother  flag  the  emblem  of  tyrannyand  rebellion, 
and  who  but  rebels  will  blame  them  ? 

In  the  anti-British  and  anti-Native  legislation  the  Afri¬ 
kander  people  are  defeating  their  own  object  of  securing 
the  consolidation,  under  the  Union  Government,  of  the 
whole  of  South  Africa. 

Southern  Rhodesia,  warned  by  the  anti-British  treatment 
of  the  colony  of  Natal,  refused  to  enter  the  Union,  prefer¬ 
ring  a  constitution  of  their  own  under  the  British  Crown. 
The  three  Native  states  of  British  Bechuanaland,  Basuto¬ 
land  and  Swaziland,  though  surrounded  by,  or  bordering 
on.  Union  territory,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Union, the  Natives  of  those  territories,  jealous  of  their  free¬ 
dom  and  prosperity,  enjoying  a  superior  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  form  of  government  than  the  Natives  within  the 
Union;  having,  too,  a  voice  in  their  own  government, 
secure  against  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  politically 
appointed  officials,  they  view  with  suspicion  Section  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  South  Africa  Act  which  fore¬ 
shadows  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  Native  territories 
by  the  Union. 

Since  assuming  office  the  present  government  of  the 
Union  have  been  conducting  negotiations  with  the  British 
Government  with  the  object  of  acquiring  territories  whose 
efficient  and  peaceful  administration,  being  a  reproach 
to  that  of  the  Union,  is  a  continual  source  of  irritation. 
The  enactment  of  the  South  Africa  Flag  Bill,  following  so 
closely  upon  the  repressive  Native  legislation,  would  re¬ 
move  for  all  time  any  possibility  of  the  Union  acquiring 
control  of  the  three  Protectorates.  The  large  Native 
population  concerned  will  bitterly  resent  such  a  change  of 
overlordship,  for,  apart  from  the  differential  treatment  they 
might  expect,  the  exploitation  of  their  labour  by  legisla- 
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tion,  a  permanent  barrier  erected  against  their  vocational 
advancement,  there  would  be,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  flag,  the  certain  menace  of  annexation  by  such 
Western  or  Eastern  power  as  may  resent  restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion  against  their  nationals,  possibly  a  Power  suffering 
from  over-population,  under  the  stress  of  which  it  recog¬ 
nises  no  other  law  but  that  of  dire  necessity.  It  is  this 
inevitable  result  that  must  follow  a  change  of  flag  that  is 
causing  serious  alarm  among  the  Native  population  in 
South  Africa,  and  which  forbids  any  possibility  of  the  three 
Protectorates  being  incorporated  within  the  Union. 

The  Native  question  and  that  of  a  South  Africa  Flag 
are  interdependent,  and,  that  being  so,  the  solutions  can 
only  be  found  by  the  setting  up  of  a  joint  commission, 
consisting  of  British,  South  African  and  Native  members 
to  consider  the  future  form  of  government  for  the  Native 
population  of  South  Africa,  including  the  three  Protec¬ 
torates,  all  pending  legislation  affecting  the  Natives, 
including  the  South  Africa  Flag  Bill,  to  be  suspended 
until  the  Commission  has  reported.  Should  the  Native 
legislation  and  the  South  Africa  Flag  Bill,  now  before  the 
Union  Parliament,  be  enacted,  and  the  Royal  Assent  be 
granted,  then  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Native  problem  appears  to  be  impossible. 


THE  THEATRE  EXHIBITION  AT 
MAGDEBURG 

By  W.  a.  Darlington 

I  SHOULD  define  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  have  returned 
from  a  week’s  visit  to  the  German  Theatre  Exhibition  at 
Magdeburtr  as  being  a  mixture  of  aesthetic  exhilaration  and 
patriotic  depression.  It  is  exhilarating  to  see  that  so  much 
good  work  is  being  done  in  designs  for  the  Continental 
theatre  of  to-day;  it  is  profoundly  depressing  to  realise 
how  miserably  far  behind  our  own  theatre  is  lagging  in  this 
respect. 

The  Magdeburg  Exhibition,  which  opened  in  May 
and  is  to  close  at  the  end  of  September,  is  in  three 
parts.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  large  commercial 
section.  I  put  it  first  for  the  sole  reason  that  I 
spent  little  time  or  tissue  in  examining  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  propose  to  spend  still  less  of  either  in  discussing 
it  here.  Then  there  is  the  historical  section.  This  is  enor¬ 
mously  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  theatre  and  a  per¬ 
fect  triumph  of  arrangement.  You  may  enter  this  series  of 
galleries  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  German 
theatre  and  come  out  at  the  other  end  ready,  if  your  mind 
has  been  resilient  and  receptive  enough,  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  subject.  Every  phase  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  German  stage,  and  every  foreign  influence  that 
can  be  proved  to  have  had  a  bearing  on  that  development, 
is  here  presented  to  you  by  means  of  pictures,  plans,  and 
any  other  authentic  evidence  that  may  have  been  procur¬ 
able,  and  is  interpreted  for  you  into  terms  of  three  dimen¬ 
sions  by  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  scale  models.  But 
even  with  this  part  of  the  Exhibition,  fascinating  as  it  is, 
I  am  not  now  very  deeply  concerned.  The  third  section 
is  devoted  to  a  display  of  contemporary  designs  for  the 
theatre,  brought  together  from  all  over  Germany,  and  it  is 
after  a  study  of  these  that  I  am  affected  by  the  mixture 
of  exhilaration  and  depression  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
It  came  as  a  shock  to  me  to  discover  how  completely  our 
scenic  artists  and  decorators  are  failing  to  rise  to  their 
modern  opportunities. 
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I  say  “  to  discover  ”  deliberately,  although  the  word  is 
not  quite  accurate.  I  have  been  told  again  and  again  by 
people  who  should  know,  and  I  have  read,  or  inferred,  the 
same  thing  in  articles  by  detached  critics,  that  while  the 
art  of  the  theatre  has  made  immense  strides  forward  on 
the  side  of  production  in  recent  years,  our  own  theatre  has 
lain  outside  the  main  stream  of  that  progress,  and  has  been 
largely  unaffected  by  it.  I  have  been  told  this,  and  have 
believed  it  in  the  easy  way  in  which  one  accepts  things 
learnt  on  hearsay  evidence ;  that  is  to  say,  I  felt  that  it  was 
a  pity  that  we  should  have  lagged  behind,  but  assumed  that 
we  should  catch  up  again  in  the  course  of  time,  and  that 
nothing  really  fundamental  was  wrong  with  us.  But  now, 
having  seen  an  accumulation  of  evidence  for  myself,  I  have 
“  discovered  ”  the  truth  of  what  I  had  been  told,  and  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  convincing  me  that  something  funda¬ 
mental  is  wrong  w'ith  us. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  as  playgoers,  we  are  insular; 
that  is  to  say,  ignorant.  We  have  a  theatre  which  is  in 
some  respects  very  good,  and  we  let  that  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  in  other  respects  it  is  very  bad  indeed.  Mr.  John 
Drinkwater,  in  a  recent  book  called  The  Gentle  Art  of 
Theatre-Going,  pointed  out  that  whenever  a  man  sets 
out  for  the  playhouse  he  may  be  going  to  visit  either  one 
of  two  quite  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  theatre — the 
theatre  of  the  imagination  or  the  theatre  which  is  only  a 
diversion.  He  analysed  at  considerable  length  and  with 
great  skill  his  own  emotions  during  the  performance  of  two 
plays  recently  produced  in  London,  one  in  each  of  the 
two  categories.  To  represent  the  theatre  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  he  chose  Mr.  Sean  O’Casey’s  Juno  and  the  Pay  cock, 
and  let  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace’s  The  Ringer  stand  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  example  of  the  play  which  aims  at  providing  enter¬ 
tainment  and  nothing  more  for  its  audience. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  made  it  quite  obvious  that  he  had 
enjoyed  himself  at  both  plays.  But  he  also  showed  clearly 
that  the  enjoyment  which  Mr.  Wallace  had  given  him  was 
a  superficial  emotion,  felt  only  in  the  theatre,  and  forgotten 
before  he  had  claimed  his  hat  and  coat  from  the  cloak¬ 
room  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  for  the  last  time.  He 
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explained  that  Mr.  Wallace’s  characters  had  no  life  apart 
from  the  stage.  Except  as  factors  in  the  story,  you  did  not 
think  of  them  as  possessing  reality;  you  did  not  wonder 
where  they  went  when  they  left  the  scene — you  were  solidly 
conscious  that  they  w’ent  into  the  wings,  or  to  their  dress¬ 
ing-rooms.  And  he  demonstrated,  in  as  masterly  a  piece 
of  technical  criticism  of  acting  as  I  have  read  for  a  long 
time,  that  Mr.  Leslie  Faber,  in  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
doctor  who  eventually  turned  out  to  be  the  Ringer  himself, 
brought  to  his  work  an  imagination  so  powerfully  creative 
that  he  transformed  a  stage  puppet  into  a  real  person — and 
so  almost  succeeded  in  destroying  the  play’s  effect  by 
acting  too  well  !  Then,  turning  to  Juno  and  the  Pay  cock, 
Mr.  Drinkwater  showed  that  the  enjoyment  that  Mr. 
O’Casey  had  given  him  was  a  lasting  emotion,  which  could 
be  recollected  in  tranquillity,  and  would  enrich  his  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  O’Casey’s  people  had  an  existence  of  their 
own.  When  they  left  the  scene  you  thought  of  them  as 
going,  not  into  the  wings  or  their  dressing-rooms  in  a 
London  theatre,  but  into  the  disturbed  streets  of  Dublin. 
In  other  words.  The  Ringer  had  no  value  as  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  life,  which  was  precisely  the  point  wherein  the  chief 
value  of  Juno  and  the  Paycock  consisted.  The  Ringer 
w'as  entertainment  only;  Juno  and  the  Paycock  was,  inci¬ 
dentally,  entertainment,  but  it  also,  much  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  was  art. 

Now,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  average  English 
playgoer  does  not  look  for  art  in  the  theatre.  If  it  occurs, 
and  does  not  happen  to  interfere  with  his  entertainment, 
he  will  tolerate  it,  but  that  is  as  far  as  he  is  prepared  to 
go  in  the  matter.  By  the  “  average  ”  playgoer  I  mean  the 
man  who  goes  to  the  theatre  pretty  often,  but  has  made  no 
special  study  of  the  drama.  I  include  in  the  term  people 
of  every  degree  of  education  and  culture,  because  I  have 
noticed  that  even  men  of  discrimination,  who  set  store  by 
what  is  best  in  literature  and  keep  the  thrilling  novels  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Wallace  for  railway  journeys  and  times  when 
they  want  to  rest  their  minds,  not  uncommonly  adopt  an 
entirely  different  attitude  when  a  play  is  in  question.  I 
am  constantly  being  asked — it  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of 
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being  a  professional  dramatic  critic — to  advise  people  what 
plays  they  ought  to  see.  Long  experience  has  proved  to 
me  that  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  give  a  direct  answer  to 
this  question  leads  nowhere,  because  I  happen  to  take  the 
theatre  seriously,  and  the  chances  are  about  a  hundred  to 
one  that  the  other  man  does  not.  Nowadays,  I  conduct  a 
brief  cross-examination  to  find  out  what  the  other  man’s 
tastes  are,  and  then  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb ;  and 
it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  come  across 
anybody  who  thinks  that  asking  a  critic  to  recommend  him 
a  play  has  anything  more  to  do  with  artistic  values  than 
asking  a  policeman  to  recommend  him  a  pub. 

A  certain  very  good  friend  of  mine — whom  I  instance 
here  because  he  is  a  regular  and  respected  contributor  to 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  which  should  at  least  estab¬ 
lish  his  claim  to  education — once  asked  me  to  recommend 
him  a  play.  He  added  that  he  went  to  the  theatre  solely 
for  amusement,  and  therefore  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  “  serious  stuff.”  Subsequent  conversation  brought  out 
clearly  enough  the  fact  that  by  “  serious  stuff  ”  he  meant 
much  what  Mr.  Drinkwater  means  by  “  the  theatre  of  the 
imagination.”  I  therefore  recommended  The  Ringer, 
with  excellent  results.  But,  personally,  I  think  it  scan¬ 
dalous  that  a  man  of  intellectual  standing  should  be  quite 
satisfied  to  admit  that  he  ranked  his  visits  to  the  theatre, 
ccsthetically  speaking,  with  his  railway  journeys.  I  have, 
of  course,  no  objection  to  his  feeling  like  that  about  the 
theatre.  That  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  individual  taste, 
and  might  happen  in  any  country;  but  only  in  a  country 
where  respect  for  the  theatre  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  could 
he  utter  his  deplorable  views  aloud  without  a  shadow  of 
misgiving  lest  public  opinion  should  not  uphold  them. 

That  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  Englishman  does 
not  respect  the  art  of  the  theatre.*  The  foreigner  does. 
There  is  a  simple  and  infallible  test  which  may  be  applied 
to  discover  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  such 
matters.  If  the  ordinary  citizen  has  a  respect  for  a 

(i)  There  are  many  encouraging  signs  that  he  is  beginning  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  ignore  these ;  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  exaggerate  their  import- 
ance. 
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particular  form  of  art,  then,  whether  that  particular  form 
of  art  happens  to  appeal  to  him  personally  or  not,  he  is 
willing  that  public  money  shall  be  spent  on  it.  The 
Englishman  has  been  brought  up  to  respect  literature,  and 
painting,  and  music ;  and  so  thousands  of  Britons  who  have 
no  discrimination  in  these  forms  of  art  are  quite  content 
that  a  percentage  of  the  money  that  they  pay  in  rates  or 
taxes  should  be  used  to  maintain  public  libraries,  or  picture 
galleries,  or  municipal  orchestras.  The  Englishman  is 
only  just  beginning  to  respect  the  theatre — rather  against 
his  will,  since  to  regard  the  place  as  a  temple  of  art  is 
necessarily  to  lose  the  pleasant  sense  of  sinfulness  with 
which  he  entered  it  when  he  thought  of  it  as  the  House 
of  Satan;  and  therefore,  although  we  have  actually  got 
to  the  point  where  the  establishment  of  subsidised  theatres 
can  be  discussed  and  tentative  experiments  made  by  en¬ 
lightened  municipalities  (whose  Puritan  ancestors  must 
turn  in  their  graves  at  the  sight),  we  are  still  without  a 
single  State-aided  theatre.  On  the  Continent  there  are 
subsidised  theatres  everywhere;  and  I  read  only  the  other 
day  a  statement  that  Hungary,  in  spite  of  bad  times,  had 
just  increased  the  amount  of  its  theatre  subsidy.  Almost 
all  the  designs  which  J  saw  at  Magdeburg  had  been  made 
for  such  theatres.  They  had  been  made,  that  is  to  say, 
for  managements  which  had  been  freed  from  the  necessity 
to  depend  upon,  and  to  study  incessantly,  the  capricious 
taste  of  an  ignorant  general  public.  The  artists  could 
work  out  their  own  ideas  in  their  own  way,  knowing  that 
a  public  which  had  contributed  its  money  to  their  upkeep 
would  be  a  public  enlightened  enough  to  respect  and  even 
to  appreciate  their  work. 

Their  work  is  so  good,  and,  to  judge  by  the  collection 
of  models  and  designs  exhibited  at  Magdeburg,  so  uni¬ 
formly  good  all  over  Germany,  that  it  seems  to  me  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  German  stage  decorators  begin  where 
ours  leave  off.  Yet  the  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most 
(and,  as  before,  depressed  me)  about  this  Exhibition  is 
the  evidence  that  it  affords  of  the  existence  in  Germany 
of  a  comparatively  large  enlightened  playgoing  public. 
Just  before  I  left  England  I  heard  Miss  Sybil  Thorndike 
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speak  at  a  British  Drama  League  dinner  about  her  ex¬ 
periences  at  the  International  Theatre  Festival  in  Paris, 
where  she  had  won  much  praise  for  her  acting  in  Saint 
Joan.  She  said  that  she  had  gone  to  Paris  full  of  woe 
concerning  the  terrible  crisis  in  the  artistic  theatre  in  this 
country,  and  expecting  to  find  a  very  different  state  of 
things  abroad ;  but  that  whenever  she  spoke  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  nations  she  found  that  they,  too,  were  going 
through  similar  crises.  This  was  a  good  debating  point, 
and,  since  the  inference  was  that  we  weren’t  so  bad  after 
all,  it  was  cheering  to  our  pride.  I  accepted  that  inference 
at  the  time,  but  Magdeburg  has  made  me  think  again. 

In  Die  Vierte  Wand,  which  is  the  official  weekly 
magazine  of  the  Exhibition,  I  find  articles  dealing  with 
the  theatre  crisis.  They  bear  an  air  of  earnestness 
and  concern  for  the  future;  yet  nothing  will  convince 
me  that  the  crisis  of  which  they  speak  is  anything 
like  so  bad  as  our  own  crisis.  Why,  if  we  managed 
to  arrange  a  theatre  exhibition  in  this  country — which 
is  unlikely — and  were  bold  enough  to  keep  it  going 
for  five  months — which  is  practically  unthinkable — w^e 
should  certainly  never  be  able  to  publish  a  weekly 
magazine  in  connection  with  it  without  bringing  the  whole 
scheme  into  bankruptcy. 

Yet  their  crisis  is  real  enough.  The  theatre  is,  and 
always  has  been,  an  expensive  affair  to  run.  Even  the 
commercial  theatre,  which  aims  only  at  giving  a  big  public 
exactly  what  it  wants,  is  not  always  a  paying  concern ;  and 
the  artistic  theatre,  whose  appeal  is  to  a  smaller  public, 
and  which  aims  not  so  much  at  pleasing  people  as  at  ex¬ 
pressing  something,  can  hardly  hope  to  pay  its  own  way. 
Here  and  there,  in  specially  favoured  spots  and  on  a  small 
scale,  the  thing  can  be  done.  There  is  an  admirable 
example  to  be  found  in  the  Festival  Theatre  at  Cambridge, 
which,  after  costing)  its  promoters  heaven  knows  what  to 
equip,  is  now  triumphantly  paying  its  running  expenses  and 
even  making  a  profit — instantly  applied,  I  gather,  not  to 
the  reimbursement  of  the  owners,  but  to  the  further  im¬ 
provement  of  the  theatre.  The  artistic  theatre,  you  see, 
is  for  ever  trying  to  cut  its  coat  according  to  its  cloth,  and 
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is  yet  for  ever  trying  to  make  the  finest  coat  that  its  cloth 
will  run  to.  Consequently,  since  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  coat  it  could  design  if  it  had  the  stuff, 
the  artistic  theatre  is  always,  and  in  every  country,  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  crisis.  That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  theatre  w'hich  has  a  subsidy  and  an  enlightened  public 
can  afford  to  have  a  very  much  less  acute  crisis  than  a 
theatre  which  has  no  subsidy  and  a  small  or  apathetic 
public. 

The  lack  of  respect  to  w'hich  I  have  referred  has  a 
profound  effect  upon  our  theatre  in  every  department  of 
its  activity.  It  has  an  evil  influence  upon  the  work  of  the 
actors,  the  dramatists,  the  producers  and  decorators.  The 
actors  suffer  least.  It  is  even  arguable  that  the  actors  do 
not  suffer  at  all.  Your  actor  has  a  curious  habit  of 
thriving  on  stuff  which  is,  artistically  speaking,  rubbish. 
The  greater  the  actor,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  he 
will  give  his  most  successful  performance  in  some  part 
that  is  quite  unworthy  of  him.  Mr.  Drinkwater,  in  the 
essay  I  mentioned  above,  pointed  out  that  his  enjoyment 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Faber’s  performance  in  The  Ringer  was 
tempered  by  an  uneasy  reflection  that  a  lover  of  “  the 
theatre  of  the  imagination  ”  had  no  business  to  encourage 
so  fine  a  player  to  waste  his  time  by  appearing  in  a  play 
of  this  description.  Mr.  Faber’s  talents  would  be  better 
employed  in  such  performances  as  the  one  he  gave  in 
Mr.  St.  John  Ervine’s  Jane  Clegg,  in  which  he  acted 
magnificently,  but  in  which  hardly  anybody  went  to  see 
him.  Here,  then,  is  the  actor’s  position.  By  playing  in 
The  Ringer,  Mr.  Faber  not  only  increases  his  reputation 
with  the  great  undiscriminating  public,  but  also  wrings  a 
reluctant  tribute  from  the  enlightened  members  of  his 
audience,  who  realise,  like  Mr.  Drinkwater,  that  to  bring 
Mr.  Wallace’s  Scottish  doctor  to  life  is  as  great  a  technical 
feat  as  to  interpret  Mr.  Ervine’s  Henry  Clegg,  who  was 
alive  already.  The  actor,  then,  suffers  comparatively  little. 
Yet  one  assumes  that  Mr.  Faber,  being  an  artist,  got  more 
satisfaction  out  of  his  Henry  Clegg  than  out  of  his  Doctor 
Lomond.  (It  may  be  worth  passing  mention  that  I  saw 
The  Ringer  done  in  Berlin  at  Reinhardt’s  Deutsches 
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Theater  on  my  way  home  from  Magdeburg,  and  that  there 
was  nobody  in  the  cast  of  anything  approaching  Mr. 
Faber’s  eminence.) 

The  playwright  suffers  quite  definitely.  The  man  who 
writes  for  the  theatre  of  the  imagination  in  England  can 
be  successful,  but  only  if  he  has  luck  on  his  side.  His  play 
will  succeed  not  according  to  its  artistic  merit,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  acceptability  to  the  public  of  his  theme  and  his 
characters.  Mr.  Ervine’s  Jane  Clegg  is  perhaps  as  fine 
a  play  as  Mr.  O’Casey’s  Jnno  and  the  Pay  cock,  and  is  a 
very  much  better  piece  of  dramatic  construction.  In 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  cares  for  art  in  the  theatre 
the  two  plays  stand  side  by  side.  But  jane  Clegg  was  a 
study  in  unrelieved  gloom,  which  appealed  only  to  the 
few;  while  Jnno,  though  its  theme  was  no  less  unhappy, 
had  scenes  and  characters  which  were  written  and  played 
with  a  superb  comic  sense,  and  so  attracted  the  great 
public  which  only  demands  to  be  amused  in  the  theatre. 
It  comes  to  this — the  writer  of  imagination,  unless  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  hit  the  public  taste  while  writing  to 
please  himself,  cannot  find  a  certain  hearing  in  our 
theatre.  He  is  tempted,  therefore,  to  write  with  one  eye 
on  the  box-office,  and  so  to  do  work  not  so  good  as  his 
best — unless  he  is  a  Shaw,  and  a  brave  man.  If  he  is 
a  Coward,  he  fixes  both  eyes  on  the  box-office,  writes  too 
much,  and  so  never  achieves  his  possible  best. 

But  of  all  the  men  of  the  theatre,  the  producer  and 
the  designer  are  most  hampered  by  the  present  attitude 
of  the  British  playgoing  public.  As  a  nation  we  dis¬ 
like  anything  “  queer,”  and  since  anything  that  is  new  in 
art  is  “  queer  ”  at  first,  the  pace  of  our  progress  is  not 
often  startling.  At  the  moment  popular  taste  in  the 
theatre  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  realism.  The  kind  of 
scenery  that  wins  a  round  of  applause  in  a  London  theatre 
is  nearly  always  the  kind  that  gives  you  an  exact  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  something  the  audience  knows,  or  has  heard  of. 
Beyond  this  your  successful  scene  must  certainly  have 
some  other  quality — beauty,  atmosphere,  glitter;  but  if  it 
is  to  have  an  instantaneous  success  with  the  British  public 
it  must  look  exactly  like  some  original.  The  setting  for 
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the  third  act  in  Thark  had  a  deserved  round  of  applause 
on  the  first  night,  because  it  looks  like  the  hall  of  a 
beautiful  country  house.  Incidentally,  it  gives  a  required 
atmosphere  of  ghostliness;  but  it  is  the  superb  practica¬ 
bility  of  its  stone  steps  that  really  makes  its  triumph. 
Monte  Carlo  in  The  Spot  on  the  Sun  looks  very  like  Monte 
Carlo.  The  Ambulatory  scene  in  Saint  Joan  and  the 
('aliph’s  Palace  in  Hassan  satisfy  the  same  craving  for  an 
imitation  of  reality.  Now  since,  in  England,  a  play  must 
pay  its  way,  the  British  producer’s  natural  inclination  is  to 
supply  his  audience  with  the  kind  of  setting  that  it  is  quite 
sure  to  like.  He  is  concerned,  of  course,  to  make  his 
settings  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  but  his  first  care  is  to  get  the 
details  right.  If  the  scene  is  a  forest,  he  revels  in  solid 
tree  trunks,  mossy  banks,  a  real  rabbit  or  two,  and  so  on. 
The  great  majority  of  our  producers  and  designers — those, 
at  any  rate,  who  count  for  anything — know  that  what  is 
wanted  is  simply  to  make  the  audience  agree  to  believe 
that  the  scene  before  them  is  a  wood,  and  that  any  method 
of  achieving  that  end  is  as  good  as  any  other;  but  they  dare 
not  content  themselves  with  merely  suggesting  a  wood, 
because  they  cannot  believe  that  the  public  they  cater  for 
— accustomed  as  it  is,  moreover,  to  the  complete  realism 
of  the  films — will  believe  in  any  wood  if  it  cannot  see  the 
trees. 

The  German  designers  are  not  compelled  in  the  same 
way  to  consult  the  supposed  wishes  of  the  unsophisticated 
'public.  They  have  behind  them  a  certain  amount  of 
public  money,  and  can  rely  on  a  degree  of  public  respect. 
In  consequence,  they  have  shaken  free  of  realism  to  a 
great  extent.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  never  realistic. 
That  would  be  absurd,  since  many  plays  would  be  spoilt 
by  being  set  in  any  other  manner;  and  when  they  are 
realistic  they  use  the  latest  lighting  and  machinery,  and 
outdo  our  men  on  their  own  ground.  But  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  of  the  designs  exhibited  at  Magdeburg  had  been 
made  for  imaginative  plays ;  and  in  setting  such 
plays  the  German  artist  aims  not  at  imitation  but  at 
atmosphere.  He  tries  to  work  on  your  emotions — to  in- 
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duce  in  you  when  the  curtain  rises  the  mood  in  which  the 
author  would  wish  you  to  approach  his  play.  At  his  best 
he  achieves  this  purpose  with  a  subtlety  that  defies 
analysis.  For  the  most  part  his  methods  are  attempted  in 
this  country  only  by  incompetent  imitators  who  imagine 
that  they  have  only  to  be  “  queer  ”  to  be  successful. 
Some  of  our  best  men  occasionally  bring  off  something 
in  the  same  manner,  showing  that  all  they  need  is  experi¬ 
ence  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  their  medium  such  as 
the  Germans  have  achieved.  But  how,  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  our  theatre,  such  experience  and  knowledge  is 
to  come  their  way,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see. 


THE  PREMIUM  BONUS  SYSTEM 
By  W.  F.  Watson 


What  is  the  premium  bonus  system?  The  encyclopaedia 
tells  us  that  the  word  “  premium  ”  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  “  praemium,”  meaning  profit,  reward,  to  buy;  its 
general  interpretation  being  a  reward,  prize  or  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  “  bonus,”  as  something 
beyond  or  additional,  as  in  the  phrase  “  premium  bonus 
system,”  where  a  bonus  is  given  in  addition  to  wages  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work  done.  “  Bonus,”  we 
find,  is  the  jocular  application  of  the  Latin  word  “bonus” 
for  “  bonum  ”  :  a  good  thing.  Without  bothering  about 
meanings  and  origins  of  words — they  haven’t  the  inclina¬ 
tion — engineering  workers  know  that  premium  bonus 
stands  for  a  complex  system  of  payment  by  results,  that 
it  is  not  always  a  “good  thing,”  that  there  is  nothing 
jocular  about  it,  and  they  don’t  like  it. 

Before  describing  the  details  and  operation  of  premium 
bonus  a  brief  review  of  payment  by  results  generally,  and 
the  futile  struggles  against  it,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  period  in  history 
when  payment  by  results,  as  distinct  from  payment  by  the 
hour,  day,  or  week,  was  first  introduced.  As  far  as  one 
can  learn,  piecework  has  always  obtained  in  some  trades, 
whilst  remuneration  by  time  has  always  been  the  custom  in 
others.  For  instance,  until  comparatively  recently,  brick¬ 
layers,  carpenters,  engineers,  masons,  plumbers,  plasterers 
and  agricultural  workers  were  invariably  paid  a  daily  or 
weekly  wage  (payment  by  the  hour  was  not,  apparently, 
adopted  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century),  and  the 
artisan  class  have  always  opposed  payment  by  results. 
To  this  day  building  trade  workers  have  succeeded  in 
resisting  the  introduction  of  piecework,  not  because  of  the 
power  of  their  unions,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
machinery  has  not  affected  these  crafts  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  and  the  absence  of  repetitive  work  makes  it  difficult 
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to  fix  piece  prices.  When  carpenters  and  joiners  find 
themselves  in  mass  production  establishments,  however, 
they  have  to  accept  payment  by  results. 

Weavers,  spinners,  tailors,  clothworkers,  farriers, 
furriers,  brushmakers,  shoemakers  and  hatmakers  have 
always  been  remunerated  according  to  value  of  work  done. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  workers 
formerly  carried  on  their  trade  in  their  homes,  as  many 
do  at  the  present  time,  where,  in  the  absence  of  any  system 
of  checking,  time  payment  is  impossible,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  farrier,  factory  methods  are  impracticable. 

As  far  back  as  1851,  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the 
Engineers’  Union  adopted  the  prevention  of  piecework  as 
a  definite  policy.  Whilst  piecework  undoubtedly  crept 
into  some  of  the  smaller  shops,  it  is  a  fact  that  for  many 
years  the  unions  were  able  to  resist  its  universal  adoption. 
Again  this  was  not  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
organisations,  but  because  machinery  had  not  yet 
become  the  competitor  of  craftsmanship. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  last  century 
will  go  down  to  history  as  the  epoch  of  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions.  The  spinning  jenny,  power  loom  and  locomotive 
gave  an  impetus  to  engineering.  The  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  mitrailleuse, 
a  weapon  which  delivers  a  shower  of  small  projectiles,  and 
in  the  ’eighties  the  Maxim-Nordenfelt  Company  at  Erith 
booked  large  orders  for  the  new  Nordenfelt  quick-firing 
gun.  Late  in  1885  Mr.  J.  K.  Starley  gave  the  world  the 
safety  bicycle,  which  soon  superseded  all  others.  By 
1895  there  was  such  a  demand  for  bicycles  that  the  firms 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  huge  orders  being  placed 
everywhere.  Electricity  was  developing,  and  many  firms 
were  busy  manufacturing  electric  motors  and  dynamos 
of  all  descriptions. 

The  need  for  speedy  output  was  both  apparent  and 
vital.  Labour-saving  devices  and  operation-simplifying 
machinery  began  to  appear,  and  manufacturers  quickly 
saw  the  advantages  of  standardising  parts  in  order  to 
facilitate  production.  Chemists  specialising  in  metallurgy 
w’ere  working  day  and  night  perfecting  the  production  of 
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self-hardening  high-speed  steels,  to  enable  metals  to  be 
machined  at  a  far  greater  speed  than  previously.  Em¬ 
bryonic  mass  production,  to  be  developed  later  with  the 
advent  of  the  motor  car,  had  made  its  debut. 

Improved  machinery  and  tools  and  standardisation  of 
parts  begets  departmentalisation  of  work.  Departmental¬ 
isation  necessarily  entails  repetitive  work,  which,  being 
monotonous,  requires  an  incentive  to  induce  the  operator 
to  keep  at  it  all  day.  So  we  find,  in  the  eighteen-eighties, 
a  determined  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  intro¬ 
duce  piecework.  The  men  put  up  a  fierce  resistance,  and 
incipient  strikes  occurred  all  over  the  country,  culminating 
in  a  protracted  struggle,  in  1899,  at  the  Maxim-Nordenfelt 
works  in  Erith  which  lasted  nearly  a  year,  and  ended  in 
complete  failure. 

“  Not  in  the  history  of  the  society,”  said  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in  a 
report  issued  immediately  afterwards,  “  were  ever  arrange¬ 
ments  so  complete  with  a  view  to  bringing  a  strike  to  a 
successful  and  rapid  termination.  Every  member  of  our 
society  and  those  of  the  steam  engine  makers  left.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  strike  all  foremen  were  withdrawn, 
old  and  young,  but  without  effect,  as  the  strike  was  ulti¬ 
mately  a  failure.” 

The  resistance  against  piecework  was  decisively  broken, 
and  it  became  adopted  in  all  big  engineering  establish¬ 
ments — a  vivid  instance  of  the  truth  that  nothing  can  avail 
against  the  requirements  of  industry.  Whilst  sullenly 
accepting  piecework,  however,  the  engineers  attempted  to 
counteract  its  operation  by  running  the  time  out  on  a 
job,  however  good  the  price,  only  earning  the  bare  rate. 

The  engineers’  strike  of  1897,  although  ostensibly 
arising  out  of  the  precipitate  demand  of  the  London  en¬ 
gineers  for  an  eight  hours  day,  was  largely  due  to  the 
employers’  determination  to  be  masters  in  their  own  work¬ 
shops,  free  to  introduce  what  new  methods  they  chose  and 
whatever  new  systems  of  payment  according  to  results  they 
could  persuade  their  employees  to  accept.  This  strike 
lasted  nine  months,  inflicted  untold  suffering  on  the 
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workers,  and  ended  in  failure.  Payment  by  results  had 
come  to  stay. 

The  premium  bonus  system  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1902,  soon  after  the  return  of  Mr.  G.  N. 
Barnes,  then  General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  from  a  visit  to  America.  The  origin 
of  the  system  is  somewhat  obscure.  Some  think  Mr. 
Barnes  brought  it  from  the  United  States;  others  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  of  British  origin.  Whatever  its 
origin,  Mr.  Barnes  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
system,  and  he  carried  his  Executive  Council  with  him. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  M.P.,  the  well-known  co-author  of 
The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  also  gave  the  premium 
bonus  system  his  whole-hearted  support.  In  a  long  letter 
to  the  October  issue  of  the  Engineers'  Monthly  Journal, 
1902,  he  declared  : — 

I  believe  that  system  to  be  a  good  one  for  trade  unionism. 

Condemning  piecework,  he  said, 

.  .  .  such  competitive  piecework  inevitably  leads  to  degradation  and 
sweating.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  crude  and  primitive  device  of 
payment  by  the  hour  has  many  drawbacks.  It  is,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  essentially  the  method  of  the  slave  owner.  It  in  no  way 
secures  equal  pay  for  equal  effort — the  standard  rate — but  only  equal 
pay  for  equal  time.  It  always  leads  to  suspicion,  even  when  not  to 

actual  cheating.  The  employer  is  never  quite  sure  that  he  is  getting 

from  all  the  men  in  the  shop  a  fair  amount  of  energy  in  return  for  his 

wages.  He  is  naturally  apt  to  protect  himself  by  incessant  supervision 

and  “  tasking,”  sometimes  approaching  tyranny.  .  .  .  But  for  definite 
piecework  statements  in  the  engineering  trade,  neither  employers  nor 
workmen  are  yet  prepared.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  premium 
bonus  system,  as  provisionally  agreed  to,  seems  to  me  an  admirable 
e.xpedient.  The  A.S.E.  may,  in  my  humble  judgment,  safely  agree  to  it. 
The  standard  time  work  rate  is  fully  protected.  The  danger  of  future 
cutting  of  rates  is  safely  guarded  against  .  .  .  the  system  makes  a  distinct 
advance  in  rendering  more  accurate  and  scientific  the  working  of  the 
standard  rate  itself — the  securing  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Mr.  Webb  concludes  with  : — 

The  only  objection  that  I  have  heard  to  the  premium  bonus  system 
is  that  it  will  lead  to  more  work  being  done  in  a  given  time,  with  the 
result,  as  is  imagined,  of  throwing  some  men  out  of  work.  But  this  is 
really  a  gross  fallacy.  If  every  member  of  the  A.S.E.  turned  out  25  per 
cent,  more  work,  and  was  duly  paid  for  it,  this  would  be  to  the  advantage 
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of  all  the  men,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  employers  and  the  whole 
community. 

There  is  no  fi.xed  quantity  of  engineering  work  to  be  shared.  The 
demand  for  machinery  of  every  kind  is  indefinitely  expansible,  and  grows 
every  day  with  the  lowering  of  price.  The  better  the  engineers  work, 
the  more  they  make,  the  greater  amount  of  engineering  work  there  will 
be  to  be  done,  and  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  men  employed.  If 
throughout  the  world  every  man’s  labour  was  suddenly  rendered  half 
as  productive  as  it  is  now,  we  should  all  be  worse  off,  not  better.  So 
if  every  man’s  productivity  were  suddenly  doubled,  we  should  all  be 
better  off,  not  worse. 

Although  the  provisional  agreement  referred  to  was 
eventually  ratified  by  a  ballot  of  the  members,  premium 
bonus  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  workers,  and  it  was 
some  years  before  it  was  taken  up  by  employers  generally. 
Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  and  Maxims,  Erith,  formerly 
Maxim-Nordenfeld,  do  not  appear  to  have  made  the 
change  from  piecework  until  about  1906,  for  in  that  year 
their  employees  struck  work  against  premium  bonus,  just 
as  they  struck  against  piecework  in  1899,  and  with  as 
much  success. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  this 
strike.  As  is  customary  after  abortive  strikes,  many  of 
the  men  w^ere  unable  to  secure  re-employment.  Amongst 
those  in  the  case  under  review  was  Mr.  F.  S.  Button,  the 
leader  and  most  bitter  opponent  of  premium  bonus  (who 
in  1913  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
A.S.E.,  and  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Production).  After  a  period  of  unemployment, 
Mr.  Button  secured  w'ork  at  another  big  establishment 
where  the  hated  system  was  in  full  operation. 

Such  anomalous  positions  arise  even  to-day.  During 
last  year  a  certain  London  firm  of  engineers  decided  to 
adopt  the  bonus  system.  As  the  management  did  not  give 
the  unions  notice  of  their  decision,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  for  avoiding  disputes  agreed  upon  by  employers 
and  unions,  union  members  were  instructed  not  to  accept 
the  system.  The  firm  persisted,  and  when  the  men  found 
extra  shillings  in  their  pay  envelopes  they  accepted  it 
willy-nilly.  Those  who  persisted  in  refusing  were  dis¬ 
charged,  and  nearly  all  secured  employment  where  it  had 
been  in  practice  for  years !  The  obvious  thing  to  have 
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done,  of  course,  was  to  recognise  the  futility  of  opposing 
its  introduction,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  management  in 
seeing  that  the  system  was  properly  administered  and  the 
conditions  governing  it  observed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  opposition  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  system  is  not  properly  understood  and, 
hitherto,  no  one  appears  to  have  thought  it  worth  while 
explaining  its  complexities.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
workers’  ignorance  of  the  system  was  appalling.  They 
hadn’t  the  remotest  idea  what  proportion  of  the  time  saved 
the  operator  was  entitled  to,  consequently  they  seldom 
knew  how  much  to  expect  at  the  week-end,  and  they  know 
precious  little  about  it  to-day.  The  average  workman  is 
not  a  mathematician,  and  the  original  premium  bonus 
system  was  based  upon  a  mathematical  principle. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  piecework  and 
premium  bonus  is  that,  in  the  case  of  piecework,  a  man  is 
given  a  definite  price  for  a  given  job  and,  should  he  earn 
more  than  the  day  rate,  he  receives  the  whole  of  the  balance 
between  his  time  rate  and  the  price  of  the  job,  whereas, 
with  premium  bonus  the  worker  is  allowed  a  certain  time 
in  which  to  do  a  job,  and  if  he  completes  it  in  less  he 
receives  as  bonus — in  addition  to  his  hourly  wage — a  share 
of  the  time  saved,  determined  by  the  number  of  hours 
taken  on  the  job  in  relation  to  the  time  given.  He  gets 
the  same  proportion  of  the  time  saved  as  the  time  taken  is 
to  the  time  given. 

For  instance,  supposing  a  workman  is  allowed  thirty 
hours  for  a  piece  of  work  and  is  able  to  finish  it  in  twenty, 
thus  saving  ten  hours,  he  would  receive  six  and  two-thirds 
hours  pay  as  bonus,  which  is  two-thirds  of  ten;  twenty 
being  two-thirds  of  thirty.  Should  the  workman  complete 
the  task  in  half  the  allotted  time  he  would  be  entitled  to 
half  the  time  saved,  namely  seven  and  a  half  hours  pay. 
Now,  supposing  the  operator,  being  a  man  of  exceptional 
quickness,  finished  the  job  in  one-third  of  the  time  allowed 
(very  rarely  does  this  happen),  he  would  get  one-third  of 
the  time  saved,  six  and  two-thirds  hours,  exactly  the  same 
as  if  he  had  taken  twenty  hours  on  the  job. 

It  is  a  question  of  simple  proportion,  the  ratio  of  the 
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time  taken  to  the  time  allowed  governing  the  workers’  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time  saved.  The  workman’s  share  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  time  taken  by  the  time  saved  and 
dividing  by  the  time  given  ; 


Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Given. 

Taken. 

Saved. 

Bonus. 

30 

20 

10 

6S 

30 

15 

15 

7i 

30 

10 

20 

Although  the  workers  were  slow  to  understand  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  system,  they  instinctively  grasped  the  fact  that 
the  more  time  they  saved  the  less  of  it  they  got,  but  as  the 
bonus  was  earned  in  less  time,  the  hourly  rate  and  total 
earnings  were  increased.  The  earnings  in  the  three  in¬ 
stances  quoted  above,  based  upon  two  shillings  per  hour, 
would  be  as  follows : 

1.  Twenty  hours  (time  rate)  plus  6§  hours  (bonus)  amounting  to 
;£,’2  13s.  4d.,  which  is  twenty  hours  at  2s.  8d.  per  hour. 

2.  Fifteen  hours  (time  rate)  plus  7J  hours  (bonus)  amounting  to 
jili  5s.,  which  is  fifteen  hours  at  3s.  per  hour. 

3.  Ten  hours  (time  rate)  plus  6§  hours  (bonus)  amountir»g  to 
;^T  13s.  4d.,  which  is  ten  hours  at  3s.  4d.  per  hour. 

Few  firms  retain  the  original  system,  probably  because 
of  its  complexity.  The  usual  practice  now  is  to  allocate 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  time  saved  as  bonus.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  employers  do  not  adopt  a  uniform 
system  throughout  the  industry.  One  firm  pays  thirty  per 
cent,  of  time  saved,  another  fifty,  others  sixty-six  and 
seventy-five,  whilst  some  stick  to  piecework.  Uniformity 
would  help  to  allay  the  hostility  of  the  men,  and  would 
surely  facilitate  costing. 

Opponents  to  payment  by  results,  usually  officials  who 
do  not  work  in  the  shop  or  workers  with  regular  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  wage  far  above  the  minimum  rate,  aver  that 
piecework  and  bonus  causes  friction  amongst  the  men,  in¬ 
cites  cupidity,  and  leads  to  rate  cutting.  This  is  not  true. 
Piecework  prevails  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  yet  they  have 
the  best  organised  shop  stewards’  movement,  and  there  is 
little  friction  in  the  shops.  The  writer  recently  worked 
in  a  shop  where  time  work  obtained,  and  the  friction 
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between  the  men  made  one’s  life  a  misery,  and  one  felt 
glad  to  get  out  of  it,  although  it  was  what  is  termed  a  “  com¬ 
fortable  job,”  i.e.,  conditions  were  especially  good.  It’s 
curious  that  those  who  complain  about  the  inadequacy  of 
the  standard  rate  shout  loudest  about  payment  by  results 
inciting  cupidity.  One  has  yet  to  learn  that  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  earnings  is  evidence  of  cupidity. 

The  agreement  signed  in  1902,  and  still  operative 
between  unions  and  employers,  provides  safeguards  against 
abuses.  The  day  rate  is  guaranteed,  no  matter  how  long 
a  man  takes  on  a  job.  Although  the  employer  retains  the 
right  to  discharge  a  man  for  persistently  exceeding  time 
limits,  he  has  no  right  to  post  that  man’s  name  in  the  shop 
as  a  slow  workman.  No  debts  can  be  carried  forward. 
If  the  man  exceeds  the  time  limit  on  one  job  the  hours 
lost  must  not  be  debited  against  him  on  the  next.  No 
time  limits  can  be  reduced  unless  the  pattern  is  changed, 
the  operation  altered,  or  the  part  number  changed.  Even 
though  years  have  elapsed  since  a  job  was  previously 
issued,  the  same  time  limit  must  be  allowed.  Many  years 
ago  I  was  given  a  big  job  which  had  not  been  issued  for  a 
couple  of  years.  The  man  who  did  the  job  previously 
told  me  I  should  be  allowed  another  five  hours,  so  I  inter¬ 
rogated  the  bonus  clerk  and,  although  it  was  some  days 
before  the  old  records  could  be  located,  when  they  were 
unearthed  it  was  found  that  I  was  entitled  to  the  five  hours, 
and  my  card  was  altered  accordingly.  Deductions  from 
wages  for  bad  work,  damaged  goods  or  materials,  broken 
tools  and  machinery  are  illegal  under  the  Truck  Act  of 
1906,  unless  such  deductions  are  in  pursuance  of  a  definite 
contract  between  worker  and  employer.  If  a  man  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  time  limit  on  his  job  he  can  always  go 
into  the  question  with  the  rate  fixer,  and  if  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  it  is  proved  that  the  time  limit  is  “  tight,”  it  will  be 
increased.  There  are  some  bad  employers  who  violate 
these  provisions,  but  in  reputable  establishments  with 
adequate  shop  organisation  rate  cutting  is  practically 
unknown. 

Time  limits  are  usually  fixed  by  means  of  charts  giving 
the  number  of  feet  per  minute  metals  can  be  machined,  a 
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percentage  being  added  for  tool  grinding,  etc.,  and  in  the 
case  of  castings  and  forgings,  where  setting  up  is  neces¬ 
sary,  extra  time  is  given.  This  answers  very  well  for 
standard  steels  of  known  and  uniform  texture,  but  with 
heat-treated  steels,  rough  forgings,  or  castings  difficult  to 
fix  in  the  chuck,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  assess  an  equit¬ 
able  time  limit  by  means  of  a  chart.  In  such  cases  the  rate 
fixer,  watch  in  hand,  times  the  operations.  But  the  human 
element  is  very  strong.  Knowing  that  the  rate  fixer  is 
assessing  a  time  limit,  and  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  operator,  whilst  apparently  doing  his  best,  is 
often  really  “  swanking.”  Many  rate  fixers  are  up  to  all 
the  dodges  and  refuse  to  be  deceived.  Indeed,  up-to-date 
employers  find  it  profitable  to  have  experienced  mechanics, 
men  who  know  the  ropes,  as  rate  fixers.  Times  are  fixed, 
say  the  employers,  to  enable  the  average  workman  to  earn 
time  and  a  third,  and,  whilst  this  may  not  be  always  strictly 
true,  smart  w'orkmen  rarely  fail  to  earn  less.  If  time  is 
spent  in  changing  from  one  job  to  another  a  man  may,  by 
making  representations  to  the  foreman,  be  allowed  the 
necessary  time. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  workers  prefer  payment  by- 
results.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  One  friend  of 
the  writer,  when  paid  ten  pounds  balance  on  a  big  job  one 
week,  took  it  to  the  office  and  told  the  management  that 
he  did  not  want  it;  he  did  not  believe  in  the  bonus  system. 
The  management  gently  but  firmly  declined  to  take  it 
back,  so  he  gave  the  whole  amount  towards  building  a 
local  trades  hall.  An  exceptional  case  no  doubt,  but  many 
instances  could  be  cited  of  men  who  threw  themselves  out 
of  work  rather  than  accept  the  system.  These  men  are 
guided  by  principle,  and  one  can  admire  them,  but  what  of 
those  who  have  no  such  ideas  of  principle  and  yet  prefer  to 
be  paid  by  the  hour?  The  only  thing  that  guides  such 
people  is  reluctance  to  use  their  brains.  They  have  no 
ambition.  All  they  want  is  a  regular  job  where  initiative 
and  individuality  are  not  called  for.  No  matter  how 
tedious  and  mechanical  the  work,  they  like  to  jog  along  in 
the  same  old-fashioned  way  as  their  forefathers.  Newer 
ideas  and  more  expeditious  methods  are  anathema  to  them. 
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They  would  much  rather  cling  to  a  constant  three  pounds  a 
week  than  take  the  chance  of  increasing  it  to  five,  even 
though  the  minimum  is  assured.  Needless  to  say  they  are 
not  the  best  mechanics,  and,  although  they  may  be  products 
of  a  system,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  industry  that  this  brand 
of  worker  is  in  the  minority. 

Only  those  with  actual  experience  can  appreciate  the 
awful  monotony  of  makfng  the  same  thing,  performing  the 
same  operations  hour  after  hour.  The  writer  recently 
machined  two  thousand  metal  bushes.  There  were  eight 
operations  on  each  bush,  necessitating  eight  different 
settings,  and  each  bush  had  to  be  accurately  finished  in  five 
minutes.  Imagine  working  by  the  hour  on  a  job  like  that ! 
The  monotony  would  be  unbearable. 

When  the  week’s  pay  is  guaranteed  regardless  of  out¬ 
put,  time  hangs  heavily,  and  one  is  apt  to  slacken,  but  with 
payment  by  results  the  operator  has  an  added  interest  in  » 
his  work  and  an  incentive  to  do  his  best.  Another  point  is 
that  rigid  supervision  is  unnecessary.  The  man  who  is 
paid  according  to  work  done  needs  no  foreman  to  hustle 
him,  but  with  day  work  men  need  to  be  watched  to  see 
that  they  are  not  slacking,  and  it  is  irritating  to  have  fore¬ 
men  continually  walking  round  the  shop. 

Moreover,  men  require  to  exercise  initiative  and  in¬ 
genuity  to  devise  speedy  ways  of  getting  the  work  done. 
For  this  reason  alone  payment  by  results  is  advantageous.^ 
Accuracy  is  ensured,  since  bonus  is  not  paid  on  work  that 
fails  to  pass  the  eagle  eye  of  the  viewer.  It  is  often  con¬ 
tended  that  men  have  to  work  harder  when  paid  by  results, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  although  one  has  to  “stick  it” 
in  time-work  shops.  A  lot  depends  upon  method.  Many 
men  toil  tediously  with  poor  results ;  others  produce  more 
and  take  things  easy. 

Having  failed  to  stop  the  introduction  of  payment  by 
results,  the  unions  have  always  limited  earnings,  usually 
to  thirty-three  per  cent,  above  the  standard  rate,  and 
the  man  who  exceeds  the  limit  (over-booking  as  it  is 
called)  is  severely  dealt  with  by  the  union  and  ostracised 
by  his  shop-mates.  Quite  recently  five  hundred  men,  all 
trade  unionists,  struck  work  because  one  of  their  number 
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earned  25s.  T,d.  in  a  day  when  23^.  6d.  was  the  limit  laid 
down  by  the  union.  Fortunately  the  strike  did  not  last 
long,  and  the  men  are  now  free  to  earn  as  much  as  they  can. 

The  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  is  very  strict  on 
this  point.  In  fact,  it  is  the  law  in  most  shops.  Employers 
recognise  this,  for  in  some  shops,  should  more  be  earned, 
an  “  inquest  ”  is  held  on  the  job  to  discover  the  reason 
thereof.  The  reasons  for  limiting  earnings,  it  is  contended, 
are  that  it  safeguards  the  slow  man,  that  big  earnings  lead 
to  reduced  rates  and  sweating,  whilst  some  still  hold  the 
view  that  the  less  work  a  man  does  the  longer  the  job  will 
last,  and  there  will  be  more  work  for  others. 

With  all  its  faults  and  alleged  disadvantages,  payment 
by  results  is  preferred  by  the  competent  mechanic  w'ho  is 
ambitious  enough  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  minimum  rate. 
I  suggest  that  the  employers  would  be  well  advised  to 
standardise  the  bonus  system  throughout  the  industry, 
and,  since  much  of  the  hostility  towards  the  system  rests 
upon  ignorance  of  details,  why  not  issue  a  brochure 
explaining  those  details.^  To  the  unions  I  would  say, 
Recognise  the  inevitability  of  payment  by  results,  withdraw 
all  opposition,  and  stop  the  limitation  of  earnings. 

As  has  been  said,  abuses  only  prevail  in  the  bad  shops. 
Let  the  unions  concentrate  upon  ensuring  that  conditions 
and  safeguards,  as  laid  out  in  the  agreement,  are  properly 
observed,  and  let  the  men  themselves  observe  those  con¬ 
ditions,  and  rate  cutting  would  be  impossible,  and  the  slow 
man  safeguarded. 


LOTUS  AND  MANNA 
By  Louis  Golding 


I  DO  not  possess  the  ingenuity  and  arcane  scholarship  of 
those  German  savants  who  demonstrate  that  Aeschylus 
and  William  Shakespeare  were  pure  Germans,  and  I  will 
therefore  not  try,  as  I  am  tempted,  to  prove  that  Odysseus 
was  a  pure  Jew.  It  may  seem  unnecessarily  modest  on 
my  part,  for  there  is  a  not  innumerous  school  of  Jewish 
writers  whom  no  ethnic  or  chronological  or  psychological 
difficulty  prevents  from  proving  that  any  gentile  possessed 
of  any  virtue  is  a  Jew  and  any  Jew  possessed  of  any  vice 
is  a  gentile.  But  for  my  own  part  I  am  content  to  hail 
Odysseus  as  the  most  Jewish  of  the  Greek  heroes.  I  am 
anxious  to  claim  the  Odyssey  as  a  poetic  pattern  of  the 
Diaspora. 

It  is  possible  that  such  a  thought  would  not  have 
imposed  itself  upon  me  if  I  had  been  content  to  be  a  quiet 
clerk  in  London  or  a  fervent  seller  of  sewing-machines 
in  Cincinnati.  But,  waking  lately  in  my  vaulted  bedroom 
in  the  island  of  Djerba,  off  the  coast  of  Tunisia,  it 
occurred  to  me  suddenly  that  I,  a  humble  Jewish  wanderer, 
had  at  length  fulfilled  the  circuit  of  Odysseus’s  wander¬ 
ings,  for  Djerba,  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi,  was  the 
only  island  of  Odysseus’s  tribulations  whither  my  vagrant 
sail  had  not  yet  impelled  me.  I  had  bathed  from  that 
desperate  strand  in  Ischia  where  Circe  converted  his 
sailors  into  swine.  I  had  plucked  rosemary  in  the  island 
where  the  sirens  sang.  I  had  climbed  the  fumy  volcanoes 
of  Lipari,  where  Aeolus  unloosed  the  bag  of  winds.  I 
had  plucked  the  scarlet  anemones  of  Ithaca,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  his  journeys. 

It  was  only  to  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi,  the  Lotus- 
Eaters,  I  had  not  penetrated,  the  outer  limit  of  his  perils, 
and  the  most  sinister  of  them  all.  For  here  the  Lotophagi 
dwelt,  that  quiet  people  who  offered  not  death  to  the 
sailors  of  Odysseus,  but  oblivion.  “  Now,  whosoever  of 
them  did  eat  the  honey-sweet  fruit  of  the  lotus  had  no 
more  wish  to  bring  tidings  nor  to  come  back,  but  there  he 
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chose  to  abide  with  the  lotus-eating  men,  ever  feeding  on 
the  lotus,  and  forgetful  of  his  homeward  way.” 

It  was  those  words  that  most  of  all  jangled  in  my  head 
when  I  awoke  that  morning  of  Ramadan,  to  the  near  cry 
of  the  muezzin  on  his  minaret  and  the  loud  boom  of  the 
gun  on  the  yellow  shore.  I  had  come  to  Djerba  that  I, 
too,  might  eat  the  lotus.  I  met  a  forgotten  community 
of  Jews  that  had  been  eating  lotus  for  two  thousand  years. 
True  that  nowhere  upon  the  diverse  tempest-twisted 
tracks  of  the  Odyssey  had  I  not  met  Jews — whether  they 
drank  Asti  Spumante  in  Capri  or  rezzinato  in  Ithaca,  that 
careful  distillation  from  glue  and  turpentine.  But  here  in 
Djerba  I  had  met  the  Jewish  Lotus-Eaters;  I  saw  them 
immured  in  ghettoes  more  impregnable  than  the  sunken 
fortresses  of  Verdun — more  impregnable  because  the 
bastions  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  string  slung  between 
two  twigs  which  they  themselves  had  suspended.  I  beheld 
the  only  voluntary  Jewish  ghetto  in  existence,  and  the  air 
was  heavy  with  the  insidious  enchantment  of  lotus. 

So  it  was  that  the  thought  came  to  me,  not  that 
Odysseus  was  a  Jew,  but  that  he  was  the  most  Jewish  of 
the  Greeks ;  not  that  the  Odyssey  was  to  be  confused  with 
the  forty-year  wanderings  of  the  pastoral  Jews  in  the  stark 
desert,  but  that  it  was  a  pattern  of  the  adventures  of  the 
later  Jews,  seeking  Ithaca,  seeking  Zion,  across  a  hundred 
seas,  perilous  with  ogres  and  seductive  with  sirens. 

Do  not  try  to  convince  me  that  the  conception  of  the 
Wooden  Horse  was  not  purely  Jewish.  It  could  be 
proved,  moreover — but  that  would  be  a  digression — that 
it  was  the  prototype  of  the  Tank  which  figured  so  con¬ 
spicuously  in  a  later  Great  War.  And  a  man  would  need 
little  ingenuity  to  parallel  the  incidents  of  Odysseus’s  sea¬ 
faring  with  the  uncompleted  tale  of  the  Jewish  exile. 
Who  is  Circe  but  the  goddess  of  stocks  and  bonds  who 
has  converted  so  many  of  our  most  promising  sailors  into 
swine?  How  many  different  shapes  in  our  history  has 
Polyphemus  taken,  from  Spanish  Inquisitor  to  Tartar 
Cossack?  How  often  have  we,  too,  not  been  detained  in 
the  island  of  Calypso,  not  for  years  but  centuries,  offering 
our  bewitched  hearts  to  Parisian  intellect,  London 
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manners?  Nor  is  our  Odyssey  completed.  With  Ithaca 
almost  in  sight,  on  what  island  of  Phaeacia  shall  we  be 
wrecked  again  ?  And  of  what  nature  will  the  marvellous 
Phaeacian  ships  be  that  will  carry  us  home  at  length  ?  The 
golden  keel  of  a  Rothschild  bequest?  Will  it  be  the 
iron  keel  of  some  Napoleonic  soldier?  But  we  are  not 
arrived  in  Phaeacia  yet.  Our  sailors  are  dispersed.  Some 
are  reconnoitring  dizzily  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
Some  of  us  stuff  our  ears  with  wax  or  bind  our  bodies  to 
the  mast  because  of  the  gentile  Siren  that  bids  us  lose 
ourselves  upon  her  mouth.  And  some  are  drowsed  with 
the  lotus  century  beyond  century,  and  are  forgetful  of  the 
homeward  way.  It  is  of  the  Jewish  Lotophagi  in  the 
primordial  island  of  the  lotus  that  I  purpose  to  write  here. 

Once  or  twice  a  month  the  Compagnie  de  N avigation 
Olivier  may  provide  a  craft  for  you,  almost  as  primitive 
as  the  galley  of  Odysseus  itself,  whereon  you  may  proceed 
to  Djerba.  But  I  counsel  you  to  take  the  long  journey  by 
train  round  the  flat  sandy  coast  by  way  of  Sousse  and 
Sfax  to  the  oasis  of  Gabes  and  thence  by  a  bone-shaking 
public  automobile  to  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  you 
from  the  white  miracle  of  Djerba.  Djerba,  loveliest  island, 
I  salute  you,  island  of  the  lotus  which  seduced  the  sailors 
of  Odysseus  from  Ithaca  and  the  progeny  of  Abraham 
from  Zion. 

That  once  there  grew  a  fruit  here,  overpoweringly 
enticing,  Homer,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Herodotus,  make 
abundantly  clear.  What  else  attracted  hither  to  this 
remote  beach  the  first  adventurous  Jews?  What  else 
attracted  me?  '‘'‘Man  indeed,  as  the  Hebrews  asked 
when  they  first  saw  the  manna  fallen  upon  the  ground. 
“  Man  hu?  What  is  this  ?  ”  I  wonder  that  no  scholar  has 
attempted  to  prove  that  manna  and  lotus  were  the  same 
vegetable. 

What,  then,  was  the  lotus?  Had  I  not  come  to  Djerba 
to  feed  on  it?  No  man  to-day  shall  decide  what  it  verit¬ 
ably  was,  saving  he  enter,  as  I  did,  into  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  Jews.  Certain  learned  half-wits  declare  the 
lotus  was  no  other  fruit  than  the  date  (though  Herodotus 
explicitly  declares  that  in  sweetness  it  resembled  the  date. 
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ergo  it  was  not  the  date).  More  dangerous  patients  prove 
laboriously  it  was  the  olive,  the  clover,  the  pomegranate. 
And  there  are  some,  finally,  speaking  more  wisdom  than 
they  know,  who  declare  it  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  wild 
j  u j  ube — zizyphus  lotus. 

I  say  they  speak  more  wisdom  than  they  know,  for  if 
they  were  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  that  tree  and  devour  it 
straightway  they  would  abandon  their  theory.  The  raw 
lotus,  as  Rawlinson  correctly  says,  looks  and  tastes  like 
a  bad  crab-apple.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  sailors  of 
Odysseus  forgot  the  name  of  their  native  land  in  the 
stupefaction  caused  by  an  overdose  of  crab-apples,  or  that 
acute  stomachic  pains  were  the  cause  of  their  languor. 
The  fact  is  that,  precisely  as  Herodotus  remarks  with  a 
somewhat  audible  sniff,  “  the  Lotophagi  even  succeed  in 
obtaining  from  it  a  sort  of  wine.”  Exactly.  It  was  the 
wine  distilled  from  the  lotus  which  was  the  secret  of  it 
all,  the  most  potent  wine  I  have  ever  tasted.  And  it  is 
not  the  few  French  colonials  of  Djerba  who  distil  it,  or 
drink  it.  It  is  not  the  Muslims  of  Djerba  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  it,  the  Supreme  Teetotaller  having  turned  their 
talents  in  other  directions.  It  is  the  Jews  of  Djerba  who 
distil  the  lotus.  They  are  fhe  Lotophagi,  by  which  you 
must  translate  lotus-drinkers.  Whether  it  was  the  Jews 
in  the  Jewish  villages  of  Hara-Kebira  and  Hara-Senra 
who  seduced  the  sailors  of  Odysseus  from  Ithaca  as  they 
themselves  are  seduced  from  Zion  I  will  not  decide.  So 
early  as  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  peoples  of  Israel  in 
the  north  and  Judah  in  the  south  had  sunk  their  differ¬ 
ences.  It  may  be  that  the  people  of  Hara-Kebira  were  a 
colony  of  Israelites  and  the  people  of  Hara-Serira  a  colony 
of  Judaeans,  and  that  they  first  joined  forces  to  entertain 
the  Greek  strangers  from  the  Ionian  Islands.  All  that 
seems  to  be  rather  hazardous  theorising.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  if  you  would  now  desire  to  partake 
of  the  lotus  even  where  those  old  sailors  partook  of  it,  it  is 
from  the  hands  of  a  Jew  you  must  receive  it  in  the  far 
island  of  Djerba,  hemmed  in  by  yellow  sands. 

*  *  45=  *  * 

Not  even  a  Jewish  stranger  will  find  room  in  either  of 
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the  Haras,  or  ghettoes,  of  Djerba.  He  must  pitch  his  tent 
in  the  gentile  village  of  Houmt-Souk,  where  there  are  one 
or  two  primitive  hotels.  Here  also,  though  they  actually 
live  in  the  ghettoes,  the  Jewish  goldsmiths  forgather  to 
sell  the  gilt  trinkets  they  have  hammered  and  fretted  and 
bejewelled,  squatting  in  their  vaulted  rooms  several  miles 
away.  How  many  shadowy  centuries  back  extends  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  jewellery  in  Djerba?  Whither  de¬ 
rived?  From  those  primal  goldsmiths  who  bedecked  the 
heart  of  a  priest  with  twelve  jewels  in  rows?  For  though 
most  of  the  conventions  they  work  in  are  Arabic  or  Byzan¬ 
tine  in  nature,  others  are  earlier  than  the  Hellenic  from 
which  the  Byzantine  are  derived ;  sacerdotal  they  seem,  as 
if  the  artificers  had  an  uneasy  memory  of  that  thaumaturgic 
jewellery  which  winked  with  its  own  fires  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Lord,  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  .  .  . 

It  was  in  a  beautifully  disposed  company  we  set  forth 
southward  from  Houmt-Souk  to  explore  the  ghettoes  of 
Hara-Kebira  and  Hara-Serira.  We  were  a  Protestant,  a 
Muslim,  a  Greek  Churchman,  a  French  Catholic  and  a 
Jew.  I  could  not  help  pointing  out  to  my  friends  that  I 
felt  like  a  hen  shepherding  the  chickens  she  has  hatched 
into  the  hen-coop  they  have  deserted.  They  could  not 
repudiate  the  analogy.  “  But  you  seem  to  forget,”  said  the 
French  Catholic,  a  somewhat  cynical  young  gentleman, 
“  the  part  the  Divine  Chanticleer  played  in  the  fecundation 
of  your  eggs.”  When  we  approached  the  entrance  into 
the  first  ghetto,  the  Muslim,  being  a  native  of  the  island, 
said  a  little  uncomfortably  he  would  wmit  for  us  outside 
the  village.  I  am  certain  his  motive  was  not  a  sense  of 
social  superiority.  The  official  cheikhs  of  the  island  are 
Muslims,  it  is  true.  But  the  Nile  are  a  small  handful  of 
Jews.  Indeed,  a  tiny  house  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
Hara  owned  by  a  certain  Jew  who  was  a  preponderating 
influence  not  only  in  the  politics  of  Djerba  but  of  the 
whole  colony.  His  property  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore 
was  considerably  more  extensive,  but  he  preferred  squat¬ 
ting  on  a  Djerba  rug  with  a  decoction  of  lotus  beside  him 
to  sitting  stiffly  in  his  gilt  Louis  Quinze  salon  amid  the 
plop  of  Veuve  Cliquot  corks.  His  motive  was  not  a  sense 
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of  social  superiority,  I  repeat,  even  though  every  Jew  he 
would  meet  in  the  village  wore  a  garment  of  shame  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  all  Muslims.  But  it  was  a  garment  of 
shame  from  which  the  shamefulness  had  departed,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  retained  as  deliberately  as  the  string  suspended 
between  two  twigs  marked  off  the  deliberate  ghetto.  Nor 
did  the  Muslim  forbear  to  enter  the  Hara  for  fear  of 
physical  violence.  I  say  that  not  only  because  the  Jews 
and  Muslims  of  Djerba  have  lately  lived  together  on  terms 
of  scandalous  amity,  but  because  that  particular  Muslim 
was  an  A'issaoiiia,  and  therefore  very  readily  subjected 
himself  to  more  deadly  violence  than  any  Jew,  or,  indeed, 
any  Christian,  could  possibly  have  conceived.  In  certain 
conditions  of  religious  ecstasy  he  could  transfix  his  whole 
body  with  swords  till  he  looked  like  a  bull  in  the  arena 
after  the  banderilleros  have  finished  with  him.  Moreover, 
and  I  have  seen  him  do  it,  he  could  devour  live  scorpions 
with  the  utmost  relish  in  attestation  of  the  glory  of  Allah 
and  the  superiority  of  Mohamet  over  his  predecessors, 
Moses  and  Jesus. 

It  was  not  fear,  therefore,  that  kept  my  accomplished 
friend  beyond  the  circuit  of  the  ghetto.  It  was  taboo.  It 
was  the  piece  of  string  suspended  between  the  two  twigs 
stuck  into  the  opposite  corners  of  the  ghetto  street.  His 
friends,  the  Jews,  respected  his  own  taboo.  He  respected 
theirs.  As  foreigners  in  the  island,  the  Catholic,  the 
Greek  Churchman  and  the  Protestant,  proceeded  with  me 

into  the  places  of  my  kinsmen. 

****** 

The  houses  of  the  Jews  in  Djerba  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  houses  of  the  Muslim.  A  blind  wall  faces  upon 
an  unpaved  narrow  lane,  and  the  dark  door  is  opened  not 
a  second  longer  than  will  allow  you  to  enter.  You  find 
yourself  in  a  sunny  court  crowded  with  multitudes  of  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  few  trees  and  no  flowers  in  the  court,  for 
there  is  no  living  water  in  Djerba.  The  water-supply  of 
the  island  consists  exclusively  of  w^ells  and  rain-cisterns, 
which  helps  to  explain  why  the  Djerba  Jewesses  are  much 
slimmer  than  their  sisters  in  Tunis.  The  Djerbans,  like 
Rebecca,  must  make  their  way  to  the  well,  balancing  the 
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clay  jar  on  their  erect  heads.  The  Tunisians  have  water 
laid  on,  which  absolves  them  from  their  sole  opportunity 
of  exercise.  Not  that  their  menfolk  mind.  The  Jewess 
of  Tunis  is  valued  by  weight.  In  Djerba  she  is  more 
frequently  valued  by  her  head-dress  of  gold  coins,  and  still 
more  frequently  by  charms  more  impalpable.  But  I  must 
quell  my  impatience  to  arrive  at  that  theme.  I  must  en¬ 
deavour  first  to  compose  their  setting.  A  number  of  small 
archways  on  three  sides  give  upon  this  central  court,  and 
each  is  the  entrance  to  the  single  vaulted  chamber  which 
is  the  whole  territory  of  a  single  family.  The  walls  above 
the  archways  of  this  central  court  are  sometimes  inlaid 
with  rows  of  coloured  tiles,  but  only  among  the  more 
elaborate  jewellers  and  the  master  carpet-w'eavers.  The 
building  consists  of  one  storey  only.  Usually  the  patriarch 
of  the  family,  with  his  spouse,  occupies  the  chamber  nearest 
to  the  door,  so  that  the  constitution  of  a  house  is  only  a 
single  stage  removed  from  a  tribal  encampment,  the  tents 
merely  being  stiffened  into  dried  brick  and  whitewash.  The 
cooking  has  no  ampler  machinery  than  a  few  three-pronged 
clay  shards  not  many  inches  high,  heaped  up  with  char¬ 
coal.  There  are  no  chimneys  in  the  rooms,  of  course,  and 
the  open  court  is  the  sole  kitchen.  Water  is  stored  in  the 
shadow  in  great  clay  amphorae,  of  precisely  the  shapes  that 
the  Romans  introduced  into  the  island,  and  they  themselves 
introduced  from  Greece.  As  you  enter,  the  first  thing  you 
set  eyes  on  is  the  patriarch  of  the  household  seated  upon 
the  capital  of  some  pillar  which  once  held  up  a  Roman 
temple;  he  turns  over  upon  his  knee  the  pages  of  a  holy 
book  expounding  an  earlier  creed,  a  creed  worshipped  in  a 
temple  earlier  than  the  Roman  temple,  in  a  temple  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Roman  worshippers.  Little  does  that  old 
man  know  what  a  symbol  he  is  of  one  of  the  great  revenges 
of  history.  He  is  more  potent  than  Samson  with  the  ruins 
of  Dagon  about  him.  For  Samson  was  slain  with  Dagon, 
but  this  old  Jew  of  Djerba  has  his  foot  on  the  neck  of 
Jupiter,  and  his  quiet  murmur  is  in  truth  a  hosanna  of 
victory. 

A  brightly-striped  hanging  suspends  in  each  archway. 
You  push  this  aside  to  enter  a  small  shadowy  vestibule,  and 
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turning  right  or  left  you  enter  the  chamber  proper,  one-half 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  low  and  deep  recess.  In  this 
recess  the  whole  family  sleeps  upon  piled  rugs,  and  in  a 
higher  and  smaller  recess  in  one  of  the  side  walls  the  rest 
of  the  family’s  rugs  are  stored  against  the  keen  winter 
nights.  Other  belongings  than  these  they  do  not  possess. 
It  is  as  if  they  had  inherited  from  some  remote  exodus  the 
knowledge  that  he  travels  swiftest  who  carries  least;  as  if 
their  lotus-heavy  somnolence  were  sometimes  for  a  sharp 
moment  disturbed  by  the  fancy  that  the  whitewashed  brick 
of  their  vaults  had  sagged  of  a  sudden  into  the  brown 
camel-skin  of  a  nomad  tent;  as  if  the  wandering  from  Pales¬ 
tine  into  Arabia,  from  Arabia  across  the  torpid  sea  to 
Abyssinia,  from  Abyssinia  to  this  quiet  fringe  of  Libya, 
must  on  the  morrow  be  resumed ;  and  the  way  to  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  is  perilous  and  the  breath  of  the  enemy  is 
hot  upon  the  neck. 

5)*  *  #  *  *  * 

We  had  not  left  taboo  behind  us  at  the  insubstantial 
portals  of  the  ghetto.  It  was  true  that  my  Catholic  friend, 
on  account  of  his  grace  and  good  spirits,  was  persona  grata 
among  these  Jews  of  Djerba;  moreover,  they  spoke  little 
French  or  none,  and  he  a  certain  amount  of  their  Judaeo- 
Arabic  (so  that  I,  incidentally,  had  an  easy  channel  of 
communication  with  them).  And  yet  the  moment  we  swung 
aside  the  curtain  that  shielded  from  the  sun  the  household 
of  his  friend,  Sidi  Pinhas  Sabban,  a  sense  of  taboo  once 
more  asserted  itself.  It  was  an  arcane  sensation,  difficult 
to  describe,  and  I  can  vouch  that  my  own  little  conscious 
mind  had  no  part  in  it.  I  can  only  speak  with  certainty 
of  its  effect,  and  its  effect  was  to  exclude  my  three  Christian 
friends  from  that  dark  vaulted  room  as  certainly  in  the 
spirit  as  the  Muslim  was  excluded  some  hundreds  of  yards 
away  in  the  flesh.  It  was  not  that  my  friends,  and  least 
of  all  the  Frenchman,  became  in  the  slightest  degree  em¬ 
barrassed  or  ill  at  ease.  It  was  merely  that  they  knew  that 
they  were  outside,  excluded,  and  we,  Sidi  Pinhas  Sabban 
and  I,  were  within,  held  together  in  a  mystery  till  the  end 
of  time. 
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When  I  come  to  reflect  upon  that  uncanny  moment  it 
strikes  me  as  a  more  beautiful  corroboration  of  his  most 
desperate  allegations  than  any  professional  anti-Semite 
ever  dared  to  hope  for.  That  little  goldsmith  who  twists 
gold  thread  in  the  Island  of  the  Lotus-Eaters  off  the  coast 
of  Libya,  and  I,  the  chance  wanderer  from  misty  England, 
we  were,  indeed,  the  Elders  of  Zion.  We  were  the  agents 
of  a  wide-world  conspiracy.  And  what  made  us  more 
dangerous  was  that  our  complicity  was  a  thing  so  subtle, 
secret,  spiritual,  spontaneous.  We  had  not  sent  letters 
to  each  other  in  invisible  ink  detailing  the  latest  stages 
in  our  plans  for  the  assassination  of  all  the  gentile  finan¬ 
ciers  in  Lombard  Street  and  Wall  Street.  We  had  made 
no  swarthy  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  Muslim  and 
Christian  children  between  our  countries  to  be  ritually 
murdered  on  the  coming  Passover.  And  yet,  not  having 
conveyed  a  single  syllable  to  each  other  by  any  medium, 
or  having  been  in  the  faintest  degree  aware  of  each  other’s 
existence  until  the  swinging  aside  of  that  curtain,  having 
as  common  superficial  currency  not  more  than  five  words 
of  French  on  his  side  and  five  of  Arabic  on  mine,  we 
could  have  organised  in  the  knowledge  of  our  oneness 
vaster  projects  than  those.  Drugged  as  he  was  by  his 
African  lotus,  drugged  as  I  was  by  my  Hellenic  asphodel, 
we  had  a  potency  which  had  already  performed  great 
things  and  will  perform  them  again.  It  had  made  their 
creeds  for  our  Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  and  Pro¬ 
testant  friends  in  the  room  with  us  and  for  the  Muslim 
beyond  the  gate.  It  had  made  their  creeds.  Who  knows 
to  what  ultimate  creed  it  may  still  address  itself,  even 
until  the  fires  of  the  sun  wane  and  the  glaciers  thrust  their 
snouts  from  the  saddles  of  all  the  hills  into  the  grey, 
nipped  lands? 

And,  I  repeat,  all  this  was  uncanny.  For  how  little  had 
I  in  common  with  this  shy,  brown-eyed  besmocked  little 
Jew  from  Djerba,  and  how  much  with  my  three  Christian 
friends?  For  the  Protestant  was  an  Englishman,  and  we 
had  all  English  literature  in  common  from  Beowulf  to 
James  Joyce;  and  the  Greek  and  I  had  in  common  the 
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memory  of  the  cloven  cliffs  above  Delphi  and  the  blue 
rapier  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  beyond  the  olive-groves. 
And  if  the  Frenchman  and  I  had  no  more  in  common 
than  the  memory  of  a  bottle  of  Chateau  Lafitte,  what  a 
bond  was  there ! 

Yet  soon,  soon,  verily,  in  the  bond  of  the  wine  distilled 
from  lotus  were  the  two  Jews  to  pledge  their  race,  and  in 
the  sweetened  lotus  preserved  whole  in  spirit  to  record 
the  mystic  benefaction  of  manna.  Yet  I  confess  myself 
baffled  by  the  nature  of  the  taboo  which  imposed  itself  in 
Pinhas’s  small  room.  First  he  brought  forth  two  three- 
legged  stools  and  sate  himself  down  on  one.  He  expected, 

1  gathered  shortly,  that  I  should  assume  the  other.  But 
I  did  not  do  so  until  I  had  pressed  the  three  gentiles  to 
occupy  it  singly  or  divide  it  between  them.  “  No,  no,” 
whispered  the  Catholic.  “  It  is  not  right.  We  Christians 
must  sit  on  the  floor.  It  is  expected  here.  Do  you  sit 
upon  the  stool.”  I  did  so,  my  head  somewhat  in  a  whirl. 
I  had  never  known  in  general  history  or  personal  ex¬ 
perience  the  gentile  so  assume  or  so  submit  to  disabilities 
with  regard  to  the  Jew.  I  had  a  feeling  that  we  had 
attained  antipodes,  or  the  secret  side  of  the  moon.  Yet 
I  could  not  suppress  a  certain  sense  of  self-satisfaction 
that  I  and  my  brother  should  be  enthroned  on  stools  and 
the  Christians  lie  at  our  feet  upon  the  floor.  It  was  as 
if  we  were  the  twin  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  and  the 
outer  tribes  had  come  in  to  pay  us  dues.  The  badge  of 
his  shame,  the  white  smock  imposed  on  his  fathers  by 
the  fathers  of  his  Muslim  friends,  became  in  this  curious 
half  light  a  princely  robe,  the  garment  of  a  high  mystery. 
It  grieved  me  that  I  was  not  myself  thus  marked  out. 
But  I,  at  least,  I  too  sat  upon  a  throne.  Whatever 
smouldering  inferiority  complexes  my  Jewish  existence 
in  a  gentile  world  had  engendered  in  me  were  at  that 
moment  extinguished.  “Make  yourselves  quite  at  home,” 
I  said,  with  gracious  condescension. 

Sidi  Pinhas  was,  it  was  evident,  happy  to  be  enter¬ 
taining  us.  His  wife,  he  said,  would  shortly  reappear 
from  the  well  where  the  camel  all  day,  at  the  end  of  a 
tether,  made  his  sardonic  rounds.  She  had  gone  with 
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their  first  baby  to  draw  water.  In  the  meanwhile  he  drew 
forth  a  cruse  of  wine.  He  carefully  poured  away  the  layer 
of  olive  oil  with  which  it  was  protected  from  the  air,  even 
as  the  wine  of  the  Romans  two  thousand  years  ago  was 
protected  and  the  wine  of  the  Italians  to  this  day.  Then 
he  passed  a  glass  over  to  me  and  I  made  politely  to  pass  it 
further  to  my  friend  the  Frenchman.  Once  more  I  heard 
the  thud  of  the  wings  of  taboo  in  the  air. 

“  Cashair  !  ”  he  exclaimed  urgently,  “  Cashair  !  ”  I 
wondered  in  what  language  he  spoke.  But  I  perceived 
from  my  host  that  it  was,  in  fact,  I  and  not  the  others  who 
was  expected  to  drink  that  wine.  “Cashair !  ”  my  host  re¬ 
peated.  But  upon  his  Jewish  lips,  although  there  was  no 
demonstrable  difference  in  his  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
word,  I  promptly  understood  it.  Kosher^  to  be  sure,  the 
wine  was  kosher.  I  saluted  him  and  raised  the  wine  to 
my  lips,  such  a  wine  as  I  had  never  before  tasted.  A  cer¬ 
tain  acidity  there  was  about  it,  but  an  insidiousness  which 
had  once  worked  legendary  woe.  I  was  drinking  the  wine 
distilled  from  the  lotus,  incredibly  after  three  thousand 
years  denied  the  gentiles  and  become  the  Jews’  proud 
privilege — cashair,  forbidden!  For  that  was  the  stress 
placed  upon  the  word  by  the  Frenchman.  Till  that  time 
I  had  only  known  kosher  as  a  dietary  mode  or  substance 
which  all  the  world  might  partake  of  and  the  poor  Jew 
miist.  It  had  now  become  a  stuff  of  taboo.  Only  the 
proud  Jew  might,  the  poor  gentile  must  not. 

Not  that  my  friends  were  denied  good  cheer.  To  them 
Sidi  Pinhas  brought  a  flask  of  boukkha,  the  fiery  distilla¬ 
tion  of  peaches,  which  for  some  reason  they  might  partake 
of  what  time  the  distilled  lotus  was  denied  them.  To  them 
he  brought  dried  cakes;  to  me,  in  addition,  the  lotus  itself 
preserved  in  spirit — nebk,  he  called  it;  and  then  for  us 
all,  out  of  the  rug  recess  he  brought  a  dish  of  still  warm 
cooked  meats,  in  the  three-pronged  clay  shard  in  which 
it  had  lately  been  prepared.  It  was  whilst  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  upon  these  foods,  and  these  liquors  to  wash  them 
down,  that  his  wife  appeared,  the  loveliest  lady  I  think 
I  ever  set  eyes  on. 

###### 
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I  have  seen  in  various  lands  ladies  who  w'ere  lovely  in 
various  modes.  But  the  wife  of  Sidi  Pinhas  (and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  greater  part  of  these  Jewesses  from  Djerba, 
though  she  was  the  loveliest)  had  a  beauty  I  could  not 
associate  with  any  living  race  I  had  encountered.  She 
was,  of  course,  a  long  way  removed  from  the  cold  creatures 
of  the  North,  fair  as  they  are.  Under  no  grey  skies  were 
those  eyes  enkindled.  But  she  was  beautiful  not  in  the 
way  that,  for  instance,  Spanish  women  are  beautiful,  or 
Italian  women,  or  the  Turkish  women  whom  Angora  has 
permitted  to  walk  forth  unveiled.  She  recalled  to  me  for 
a  moment  the  Bedouin  women  of  the  mainland,  but  I  was 
quick  to  see  that  that  was  because,  like  them,  she  wore 
great  bangles  over  her  elbows  and  above  her  brown  feet,  and 
the  folds  of  her  gown  were  held  together  by  a  large  chased 
clasp.  But  she  had  not  their  nimbleness,  their  inquisitive 
chin,  their  ridged  nose,  their  restless  eyes.  She  wore  a 
headdress  of  gold  coins,  and  seemed  less  like  a  living 
woman  of  the  people,  despite  the  child  at  her  breast, 
than  the  queen  of  some  race  that  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Or  had  I  not  seen  somewhere  certain  women  not  unlike 
her,  in  their  gravity,  in  their  calm  assurance?  Where  had 
I  seen  them,  then,  if  at  all?  Then  of  a  sudden  I  remem¬ 
bered — in  the  uplands  of  Thessaly,  in  the  smaller  ^gean 
Islands,  where  the  Greek  type  still  lingers.  It  was  they 
who  seemed  her  kinswomen,  not  the  urgent  and  ardent 
Jewish  women  out  of  Eastern  Europe,  not  the  tempered 
Jewish  women  of  Western  Europe  and  America.  She 
seemed,  and  all  these  Jewesses  of  Djerba  seemed,  not 
Jewish,  not  Semitic,  but  Greek  She  seemed  even  earlier 
than  Greek,  as  if  she  went  back  to  the  Greek  beginnings 
in  Crete  and  Mycenae.  There  I  had  seen  her  precise 
image,  I  now  at  length  realised,  that  same  full  chin,  those 
long,  grave  eyes,  that  unilinear  brow  and  nose.  I  had 
seen  her  in  the  pattern  of  a  Cretan  vase  treading  an  airy 
dance,  or  bearing  an  urn  upon  her  head,  or  distilling 
potions  out  of  secret  herbs.  More  recently,  but  not  less 
ceremonially,  she  had  been  distilling  out  of  lotus  the  wine 
I  held  to  my  lips  now. 
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What  secret  does  that  Jewess  of  Djerba  hint  at,  who 
seemed  so  much  more  Greek  than  Jewish?  What  irre¬ 
coverable  knowledge  must  first  be  recovered  before  it 
shall  be  divined?  For  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  she  stands  at  the  fountain-head  of  our  race,  that  she 
presents  our  archetype  unperverted  by  the  strains  of 
Khazar  or  Iberian  or  Teuton,  shall  we  dare  to  believe 
that  we  were  primordially  creatures  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea  coasts  and  islands  rather  than  sullen  wanderers  from 
the  gaunt  Arabian  peninsula  ?  The  aspect  of  these  or  those 
do  we  perpetuate,  these  swift  Greek  creatures  of  sea  and 
wind  whom  no  creek  in  the  ultimate  antique  seas  did  not 
harbour,  or  those  swarthy  submitters,  the  Arab  Semites, 
those  paragons  of  the  principles  of  sterility? 

Is  it  preposterous  that  the  Jewess  from  Djerba  should 
lead  us  so  far  away  from  all  our  ancient  anchorages?  Go 
with  me  so  far  as  this,  then.  Admit  the  Jewess  of  Djerba 
and  her  kinsfolk  in  those  proud  ghettoes  to  be  not  such 
dull  Jews  as  the  Jew  of  London  or  Chicago.  Admit  that 
when  Odysseus  brought  back  to  their  ships  those  of  his 
sailors  who  had  fed  upon  lotus  he  could  not  find  certain 
of  them.  For  these  had  found  sanctuary  in  the  ghettoes 
and  had  thereon  taken  to  themselves  Jewish  maidens  for 
wives;  they  it  was  who  produced  the  race  of  the  modern 
Lotophagi,  whom  you  may  visit  for  yourselves,  those 
Hellenic  Hebrews  who  read  the  Torah  of  Moses  and  feed 
upon  the  lotus  of  Homer. 


REFORM  OR  REVOLUTION 
By  J.  H.  Harley 

The  House  of  Lords  has  again  revealed  itself  in  its 
familiar  role  as  a  great  disturbing  influence  in  British 
politics.  From  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  it 
has  lurked  in  the  background  of  affairs,  only  unleashing 
reserves  of  irresponsible  backwoodsmen  when  some  dark 
deed  of  destruction  had  to  be  attempted  or  achieved.  The 
Parliamentary  memoirs  of  monarchs  and  statesmen  during 
the  period  show  how  its  existence  added  additional 
troubles  to  those  already  attendant  on  their  position. 
Queen  Victoria  had  to  intervene  in  political  crises  which 
the  Lords  had  precipitated  in  order  to  secure  a  smoother 
passage  for  the  Parliamentary  coach.  King  Edward  was 
seriously  perturbed  in  1907  lest,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  Lords  at  that  particular  time,  he  might  be  left  the  sole 
hereditary  authority  in  British  politics.  Any  of  the 
publicists  of  the  later  Victorian  days  who  chanced  to  take 
a  long  view  was  obsessed  with  the  thought  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  more  than  any  other  institution  of  our  flexible 
Constitution,  might  one  day  force  the  unavoidable  choice 
between  reform  and  revolution.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  Nobody  had  really  thought  out  a  feasible  plan. 
Lord  Rosebery  ploughed  a  lonely  furrow.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  could  neither  be 
mended  nor  ended.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  solemn  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  calling  up  of  judgment 
on  the  Peers,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  bequeathed  no  scheme 
to  his  successors  for  dealing  with  a  situation  which  he 
regarded  as  critical. 

If,  however,  we  examine  attentively  the  delicate  and 
complicated  machinery  of  the  modern  State  we  shall 
recognise  at  once  that  it  is  important  above  all  to  provide 
against  the  risks  of  getting  out  of  gear.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  constitutional  lawyers  regarded  as  the  most 
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important  question  to  be  asked  in  regard  to  a  State  Con¬ 
stitution  wherever  in  any  particular  case  was  the  ultimate 
seat  of  sovereignty.  To  revert  to  our  mechanical  meta¬ 
phor,  they  wanted  the  supreme  directing  source  of  power 
which  would  keep  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery  in  good 
working  order.  In  the  twentieth  century,  however,  we  are 
coming  to  recognise  that  sovereignty  in  such  a  complicated 
arrangement  does  noT  inhere  in  any  particular  part  of  it, 
but  in  the  smooth  working  and  ever  more  delicate  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  whole.  In  our  modern  social  life  everybody 
must  be  kept  busy.  “  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do !  ”  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  has  just 
astonished  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  hold  that  the  miners  are  hopelessly  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution,  by  affirming  that 
he  will  never  be  a  revolutionary  so  long  as  he  has  a  vote 
and  liberty  to  use  it  in  directing  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  But  is  the  sentiment  so  very  astonishing?  Mr. 
Smith  simply  means  that  so  long  as  he  has  a  vote,  and 
that  vote  has  a  practical  value  in  helping  to  mould  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  he  is  not  even  tempted  to  become 
a  revolutionary.  But  if  his  vote,  and  the  votes  of  his  like- 
minded  fellows,  are  deprived  of  their  effect  because  they 
have  to  beat  up  against  insurmountable  obstacles,  then  the 
case  is  very  different.  There  is  a  break  in  the  machinery. 
Hot  steam  has  found  no  release  through  the  safety  valves. 
When  a  situation  like  that  occurs  the  times  are  ready  for 
a  revolution. 

Now  it  is  because  Lord  Cave’s  announcement  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  June  20th  really  amounts  to  a  serious 
interference  with  the  smooth  working  of  our  constitutional 
machinery  that,  although  there  are  doubts  whether  in  its 
form  as  announced  it  is  still  before  the  country,  it  is  yet 
incumbent  to  submit  it  to  serious  examination  by  all  men 
of  goodwill.  As  already  indicated,  it  requires  a  huge 
amount  of  political  courage  and  determination  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  House  of  Lords  at  all.  The 
Radical  politicians  of  the  later  Victorian  days  fought  shy 
of  it,  and  its  partisans  put  their  money  on  a  policy  which 
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was  known  as  “  filling  up  the  cup.”  The  House  of  Lords 
was  to  go  on  accumulating  fresh  articles  for  the  indictment 

which  would  one  day  be  preferred  against  it,  and  then - 

but  what  would  happen  then  was  beyond  a  Radical 
politician’s  powers  of  prevision.  Lord  Morley,  indeed, 
tells  us  that,  in  1883,  at  a  meeting  of  federated  Liberal 
Associations  under  his  chairmanship,  Mr.  John.  Bright 
threw  out  the  hint  that,  if  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  a 
Bill  and  it  was  passed  a  second  time  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  should  then  be  regarded  as  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  Second  Chamber.  But  this  was  one  of  those 
seminal  thoughts  which  did  not  at  the  time  take  root  in 
fruitful  soil.  “Under  any  circumstances,”  declares  the 
Unauthorised  Programme  of  1885,  “it  is  needless  to 
include  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Radical 
programme.  Supposing  that  it  exhibits  in  the  future  the 
same  qualities  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  exhibited  in  the 
past,  Radicals  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  it.  Sup¬ 
posing,  on  the  other  hand,  it  insists  on  asserting  itself,  it 
will  of  its  own  accord,  and  of  its  own  act,  be  reformed  out 
of  existence.” 

This  is,  of  course,  a  delightfully  unpractical  attitude 
for  flamboyant  Radicalism  to  take,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
famous  but  futile  dilemma  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes.  “  If  a 
Second  Chamber  dissents  from  the  first,  it  is  mischievous; 
if  it  agrees  with  it,  it  is  superfluous.”  The  advanced 
Radical  of  that  period  appeared  to  have  it  firmly  fixed 
in  his  mind  that  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  future  would 
remain  in  an  attitude  of  perpetual  good  behaviour.  It 
would  “protest  first  and  then  register  afterwards.”.  It 
never  appeared  to  him  imminent  enough  to  ask  what 
would  be  his  considered  policy  were  the  House  of  Lords 
to  disregard  all  these  nice  copy-book  maxims.  If  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  had  only  to  offer  to  the  baffled 
reformer  the  perfectly  ridiculous  assumption  that  in  such 
a  case  the  House  of  Lords  “  will  of  its  own  accord  and 
of  its  own  act  be  reformed  out  of  existence.” 

It  was  not  till  1906,  however,  that  the  opportunity  came 
for  testing  these  Radical  assumptions.  The  Parliament 
of  1906  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  eager  and 
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enthusiastic  that  has  ever  clamoured  for  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I^ew  faces  were  seen  in  the 
Lobbies;  animation  reigned  in  the  House;  the  buzz  and 
hubbub  of  discussion  penetrated  even  to  the  Smoking 
Room.  Almost  at  once,  however,  in  presence  of  a  House 
of  Commons  that  appeared  to  mean  business,  the  House 
of  Lords  renounced  the  canons  of  good  behaviour  that 
had  been  its  guide  posts  during  the  previous  Conservative 
regime.  There  supervened  a  stoppage  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  machinery.  The  Government’s  Education  Bill,  a 
child  of  many  prayers,  and  a  Scotch  Land  Holding  Bill 
were  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  latter  indignity  might 
have  been  borne  in  reliance  on  the  traditional  imper¬ 
turbability  of  the  Scotsman;  but  if  the  previous  General 
Election  had  settled  anything,  it  w'as  that  a  mandate  had 
been  given  to  the  Parliament  of  1906  to  amend  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1902.  Something  would  have  to  be  done. 
The  House  of  Lords  showed  no  disposition  to  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  orders  and  proceed  to  some  voluntary  process  of 
self-immolation.  In  the  days  of  the  twentieth  century 
miracles  had  ceased  to  happen.  There  was,  of  course, 
one  well-known  safety  valve  that  could  have  been  opened 
at  the  last  resort.  Power  might  have  been  sought  by  the 
exercise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  to  create  new  Peers. 
But  this  was  a  drastic  expedient  which  should  only  be  used 
as  the  very  last  resort. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  hour  of  trial  for  the  constitu¬ 
tional  machinery  found  the  man  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  as  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  soon  discovered,  had  the  heart  of  a  lion  beneath 
the  easy  compliance  of  a  lamb.  He  saw  that  what  was 
wanted  was  another  safety  valve  which  need  not  be 
reserved  for  use  on  extremely  critical  occasions,  but  which 
would  be  capable  of  being  put  into  action  whenever,  as 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  there  was  a  break¬ 
down  in  the  constitutional  machinery.  He  would  not  dis- 
I^ense  with  the  emergency  safety  valve;  it  was  no  time  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  revolutionary  catastrophe.  Neither  would 
he  tamper  with  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
itself.  He  would  keep  it  as  it  was,  but  render  it  impotent 
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to  do  any  deadly  harm.  In  an  able  and  well-argued 
Memorandum  which  he  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  he  prac¬ 
tically  adopted  the  Bright  suggestion  of  1883,  only  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  second  reiteration  by  the  Commons  of  a  Bill 
rejected  by  the  Peers,  and  interpolating  a  Committee  of 
Conciliation  composed  of  representatives  of  the  two 
Houses  to  function  between  the  rejection  and  the  first 
reiteration  by  the  House  of  Commons.  An  effort  was  to 
be  made,  however,  to  speed  up  the  necessary  operations, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  suggested  safety  valve  a  measure 
might  be  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  House  of  Lords  well 
within  the  space  of  a  single  year. 

Unfortunately  when  the  effort  was  made,  after  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  People’s  Budget  of  1909,  to  translate  these 
aspirations  into  actual  legislation.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  dead  and  the  Liberal  Imperialist  Section 
appeared  to  be  the  dominating  power  in  the  Cabinet.  So 
far  as  the  actual  Parliament  Act  of  19 1 1  departed  from  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  Memorandum,  it  departed  for  the 
worse.  For  one  thing,  it  had  a  preamble  which  practically 
promised  a  further  plan  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  a  popular  and  elective  basis.  Indeed,  it  was 
currently  reported  at  the  time  that  the  inner  circle  of 
Liberal  leaders  was  agreed  in  advocating  a  Second 
Chamber  on  the  same  franchise  as  the  First.  This  “obli¬ 
gation  of  honour,”  as  Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith  put  it, 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  bringing  the  Labour  Party  of 
that  time  into  opposition  to  the  Government.  A  motion 
was  made  from  the  Labour  Benches  to  omit  this  com¬ 
promising  preamble,  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  made  it  very 
plain  that  the  Labour  Party  would  oppose  to  the  uttermost 
any  future  plan  which,  under  the  plea  of  mending  the 
House  of  Lords,  really  made  it  stronger  to  withstand  the 
mandated  pow'er  of  the  Commons.  In  fact,  as  Lord  Cave 
quite  candidly  acknowledged  when  rejecting  the  elective 
idea  on  behalf  of  the  present  Government,  an  elective 
Second  Chamber  would  even  tend  to  occupy  a  stronger 
position  than  the  House  of  Commons.  To  this  there  may¬ 
be  added  the  further  consideration  that  it  is  really  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  responsible  government  itself.  You  may  make 
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your  Ministry  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
you  cannot  without  grave  risk  to  its  ultimate  usefulness 
make  it  dependent  on  the  beck  and  call  of  two  separate 
masters. 

The  preamble,  however,  was  not  the  only  defective  part 
of  the  scheme  of  191 1.  Its  distinguishing  merit,  of  course, 
was  that  it  did  not  deviate  from  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
Memorandum  in  adopting  as  its  general  objective  the 
crippling  of  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber.  In  this 
respect — and  the  fact  is  very  significant — the  Campbell- 
Bannerman  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  most  modern 
Constitutions — those  of  Germany,  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  It  also  retained  the  emergency  safety  valve  to 
ease  the  situation  in  a  grave  crisis  of  emergency.  But  as 
regards  the  normal  safety  valve,  or  what  may  be  termed  the 
contrivance  for  work-a-day  crises,  it  interposed  so  much 
more  delay  in  its  operation  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  run 
the  risk  of  provoking  dangerous  irritation  in  some  reform¬ 
ing  Parliament  of  the  future.  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
scheme,  as  has  been  before  pointed  out,  would  have 
enabled  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  strained  emergency 
to  have  prevailed  well  within  a  single  year.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act  of  1911,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplated  a 
possible  slackening  of  legislative  machinery  for  at  least 
two  years.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  it  went  beyond  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  plan.  It  had  been  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  axiomatic  that  the  House  of  Lords  could  not 
interfere  with  a  Money  Bill.  This  reservation,  of  course, 
was  fatal  to  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  interpose 
obstacles  to  hasty  legislation,  for  if  the  democracy  is 
tempted  to  undue  haste  at  all,  it  is  surely  in  the  nature  of 
things  most  sorely  tempted  when  it  is  a  question  of  endow¬ 
ing  its  own  pet  projects.  But  the  rejection  of  the 
“  People’s  Budget  ”  of  1909  stirred  up  a  new  and  intenser 
spirit  against  the  House  of  Lords.  Money  Bills  which 
were  so  certified  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  purview  of  the  Second 
Chamber. 

Still,  as  regards  the  smooth  working  of  the  constitutional 
machinery,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  delay  interposed 
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before  opening  the  work-a-day  safety  valve  was  a  very 
grave  defect.  The  Labour  Party  of  the  time  never  quite 
liked  this  spirit  of  irresolution,  although,  in  face  of  the 
recalcitrant  attitude  of  the  Conservative  leaders  to  the 
whole  conception  of  the  Parliament  Act,  they  united  with 
the  Government  in  supporting  a  recourse  to  the  emergency 
safety  valve  in  order  to  secure  the  measure.  On  the  whole 
subject,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  then  and  at  the 
present  time  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Party  is  to  end  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  in¬ 
dicated  a  willingness  to  examine  any  proposals  which, 
without  interposing  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  w^ould  yet  provide  machinery  for  revising  legis¬ 
lative  projects,  and  for  getting  them  into  a  form  in  which 
they  w^ould  endure  the  cfosest  scrutiny  by  the  Law  Courts. 

The  Parliament  Act  was  soon  put  upon  its  trial,  and,  by 
a  strange  irony  of  fate,- the  certainty  that  its  safety  valve 
would  be  opened  produced  the  nearest  result  to  what  had 
more  of  the  outward  characteristics  of  a  really  revolutionary 
movement  than  this  country  has  seen  within  recent  years. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
fully  the  Ulster  manifestations  which  were  apparent  after 
the  introduction  of  another  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  which 
continued  up  to  the  first  days  of  the  Great  War.  The 
Ulster  leader  of  that  time  was  a  successful  and  experienced 
lawyer,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  lay  carefully  concocted 
in  his  mind  many  subtle  legal  considerations,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  Ulster  improvisations  could  be  successfully 
differentiated  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution. 
But  what,  looking  back  on  these  disquieting  scenes  after  an 
interval  of  thirteen  years,  must  strike  every  attentive 
student  of  affairs  is  this,  that,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  revolution  intended,  there  was  every  one  of  those 
outward  signs  which  are  supposed  to  denote  the  imminence 
of  a  genuine  revolutionary  cataclysm.  There  were,  to 
mention  one  or  two  of  them,  the  drilling  of  non-Govern- 
ment  troops,  the  reality  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  officers 
of  the  regular  army,  and,  most  significant  of  all,  there  was 
the  parade  of  something  like  the  apparatus  of  an  alter¬ 
native  Government.  There  can  be  no  question  at  all  that 
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the  working  proletariat  of  England  and  Scotland  were  pro¬ 
foundly  moved  by  the  sight.  Ever  since  that  day  the  Com¬ 
munist  extremist  who  is  trying  to  convert  his  comrades  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  forcible  assertion  of  their  rights  points 
with  triumph  to  the  example  of  Ulster  as  a  lesson  from  the 
classes  to  the  masses. 

What,  too,  made  this  argument  of  the  Communist  more 
forcible  still  was  the  fact  that  the  Government  Home  Rule 
Bill  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  that  two  of  the  leading 
Ulster  protagonists  were  promoted  to  the  high  judicial 
Bench.  In  the  circumstances,  and  even  before  the  War 
suspended  all  controversy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
were  signs  of  aggravated  labour  unrest.  There  was 
trouble  in  the  coal  and  the  transport  industries.  The 
Triple  Alliance  began  to  rear  its  head.  The  publication 
day  by  day  of  the  evidence  before  the  Sankey  Commission 
enabled  a  contrast  to  be  made  between  meagre  working- 
class  Budgets  and  the  royalties  to  which  landowners  con¬ 
fessed,  after  having  been  severely  heckled  by  the  miners’ 
leader  as  to  the  validity  of  their  claims.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  till  1922,  after  the  War  was  long  over,  that  the 
Coalition  Government  of  that  time  proposed  to  deal  again 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  This  time,  however,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  dispute  the  main  assumption  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  Act.  Probably  its  opponents  of  1911  thought  it 
had  helped  them  rather  than  otherwise  in  the  contest  over 
the  Liberal  Home  Rule  Bill. 

The  Coalition  Government’s  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  essence  the  same 
as  that  propounded  by  Lord  Cave,  a  fact  of  which  Lord 
Birkenhead  was  quick  to  remind  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the 
course  of  an  epistolary  controversy  in  The  Times.  It  is 
true  that  the  Coalition  House  of  Lords  was  to  have  an 
elective  element  in  it,  but  as  there  were  no  relative  numbers 
given  of  the  proposed  elective  representatives,  and  Lord 
Birkenhead  laid  great  stress  on  thei  necessity  of  keeping 
to  the  hereditary  principle,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  new 
House  of  Lords,  foreshadowed  in  either  of  these  schemes, 
would  have  had  any  claim  to  represent  the  real  voice  of 
the  people  as  against  the  declared  decision  of  the 
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Commons.  There  was  also  a  difference  for  the  worse  in 
the  Committee  to  deal  with  Money;  Bills  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme,  but  on  this  point  it  is  probable  that  the 
Government  would  have  yielded  had  their  scheme  ever 
been  really  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  most  dangerous  element  in  such  notions  for  re¬ 
forming  the  House  of  Lords  is  common  to  each  of  these 
latest  schemes.  In  the  first  place  they  both  do  away  with 
the  emergency  safety  valve.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  every  House  of  Lords  reformation 
scheme,  and  perhaps  accounts  for  the  small  success  of 
Lord  Rosebery  as  the  parent  of  many  abortive  plans.  But 
there  was  not  the  same  excuse  for  tampering  in  the  second 
place  with  the  normal  safety  valve.  If  this  valve  is  to 
be  effective  at  all  it  must  be  capable  of  being  opened  in 
every  possible  emergency,  especially  if  there  is  to  be  no 
longer  a  strictly  emergency  valve.  But  a  very  important 
and  very  debatable  subject,  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  The  normal  safety  valve  could  not  be 
used  in  such  a  case.  The  House  of  Lords,  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  was  losing  election  after  election  in  the  country 
had  cared  to  constitute  it,  was  to  be  crystallised  for  ever, 
and  to  act  like  some  permanent  fifth  wheel  of  the  legislative 
coach. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  dangerous  such  an  arrangement 
might  prove  in  the  eternal  conflict  between  reform  and 
revolution.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  of  the  duration 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  excepted  from  the  Par¬ 
liament  Act  in  1911,  but  this  did  not  excite  any  public 
interest.  The  constitution  and  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  quite  another  question.  It  is  as  certain  as  any 
forecast  in  political  meteorology  can  possibly  be  that  one 
day,  sooner  or  later,  the  Labour  Party  will  be  charged 
with  the  governance  of  the  country.  As  the  Liberal  Party 
wasi  in  1906,  it  too  will  soon  be  up  against  the  delaying 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Indeed,  the  Committee  to 
deal  with  Money  Bills,  as  some  of  the  professional  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government  have  incontinently  confessed, 
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is  mainly  designed  to  see  that  great  Labour  measures  of 
organic  reform  should  not  be  classed  as  Money  Bills,  and 
escape  the  obstructive  action  of  the  Second  Chamber. 
Likewise,  as  Lord  Cave  has  admitted  under  pressure  of 
Sir  John  Simon,  the  House  of  Lords  Bill  will  contain  a 
provision  forbidding  the  Commons  to  claim  privilege  on 
a  measure  involving  local  rating,  which  no  doubt  would 
be  some  considerable  Labour  proposal  for  municipal 
action,  say  a  scheme  of  municipal  retail  trading  in  coal, 
as  recommended  by  the  Coal  Commission.  Soon  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  blocked  with  the  long  arrears 
of  legislative  proposals.  Some  of  them  would  involve 
the  repeal  of  previous  legislation  which  is  calculated  to 
act  as  an  encouragement  to  revolutionary  courses,  such 
as  the  recent  Trade  Union  and  Trade  Disputes  Act.  The 
normal  safety  valve  would  function  slowly,  and  after 
about  the  third  session  it  would  hardly  function  at  all.  Is 
it  possible  that  there  would  not  be  something  of  a  dead¬ 
lock?  Is  it  conceivable  that  there  would  not  be  a  strong 
demand  in  the  country  for  some  radical  alteration  in  the 
House  of  Lords?  And  is  it  not  a  very  serious  consum¬ 
mation  that,  if  the  Government  plan  be  adopted,  there 
would  not  be  any  effective  way  of  meeting  the  situation 
by  the  ordinary  agencies  of  reform,  except  with  the  con¬ 
sent — impossible,  as  corporate  nature  goes,  to  be  obtained 
— of  the  House  of  Lords  itself. 

A  deadlock  like  this  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  all 
the  agencies  which  make  for  revolution.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  salvation  of  the  modern  State  consists 
in  its  abundance  of  restorative  agencies.  If  there  is 
trouble  threatening  there  is  always  some  valve  to  be  opened 
or  reform  to  be  accomplished,  so  as  to  prevent  that 
dangerous  brooding  which  only  makes  the  trouble  more 
acute.  Madame  Kossak  tells  us  in  her  interesting  book 
The  Blaze  that  in  March,  1917,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Bolshevist  revolution,  “  dark,  double-faced,  insidious 
agitators  ”  appeared  in  her  district,  who  appealed  to  the 
men’s  village  council,  and  “  promised,  as  they  fluttered 
their  side  papers,  an  equal  division  of  land  without 
purchase  within  four  months.”  They  harangued  to  the 
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men’s  council,  but  the  men’s  council  had  no  administrative 
responsibility,  and  there  was  no  effective  legislative 
assembly.  Consequently  the  effect  of  the  advice  of  the 
agitators  could  only  be  to  stimulate  private  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  attacks  on  property,  utterly  untrammelled  by  any 
sense  of  ultimate  responsibility.  The  immediate  result, 
at  any  rate,  was  conflict  and  chaos.  The  most  balanced 
among  the  people  did  not  feel,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Smith, 
that  they  had  any  chance  of  influencing,  by  way  of  reform, 
the  destinies  of  affairs,  and  hence  the  only  way  open  was 
the  red  road  that  leads  to  revolution.  Fortunately  we 
are  not,  to  the  manner  born,  a  revolutionary  people.  We 
have  too  wholesome  a  sense  of  humour  to  maintain  our¬ 
selves  for  any  long  time  in  that  fierce  and  deadly  serious 
mood  which  Trotsky  declares  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
real  revolutionary.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Baldwin’s  revo¬ 
lutionary  compilers  of  the  Cheltenham  Bulletin  wrote  in 
that  ad  hoc  broadsheet  during  the  most  critical  days  of 
the  General  Strike :  “  The  one  train  that  passed  the 
N.U.R.  hut  this  morning  carried  no  passengers,  but  had 
four  men  on  the  engine,  loudly  cheered  by  the  men  on 
striked  The  normal  British  worker  has  too  strong  a  sense 
of  the  difficulties  and  incongruities  of  things  to  expect  to 
get  real  reform  other  than  by  a  resolute  and  continued 
struggle  with  the  help  of  the  most  modern  constitutional 
machinery.  But  there  must  be  no  attempt  to  tamper  with 
the  machinery  or  to  run  the  risk  of  a  breakdown.  That 
way  trouble  lies. 


TARIFF  REFORM  AND  CREDIT  CRISIS; 

A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN' 

By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

Berlin,  July  ist. 

The  Marx  Cabinet  has  thrown  a  bombshell  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  It  has  proclaimed  in  favour  of  a  general  Tariff 
reduction,  and  promised  concrete  measures  for  the 
speediest  possible  execution  of  its  plan.  The  decision  is, 
of  course,  immediately  connected  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Geneva  Economic 
Conference.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  bombshell  and  a  surprise. 
Until  the  middle  of  June  it  seemed  that,  despite  much 
unofficial  support  and  some  carefully  qualified  official  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  Geneva  recommendations  would  have  as  little 
practical  consequences  as  the  very  similar  proclamation  in 
favour  of  freer  international  trade  issued  by  prominent 
bankers  last  year.  This  conclusion  seemed  justified  by 
the  reception  given  to  the  whole  Economic  Conference 
Report  when  it  was  formally  presented  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  on  June  i6th.  The  German 
Cabinet  had  at  the  same  time  passed  a  very  emphatic  reso¬ 
lution  approving  of  the  Report  and  calling  for  its  realisa¬ 
tion,  but  there  was  no  indication  in  this  resolution  that 
Germany  intended  to  take  an  independent  lead.  On 
June  22nd,  however,  the  Cabinet  issued  a  Press  communi¬ 
cation  in  connection  with  the  impending  prolongation  of 
the  Minor  Tariff  of  August,  1925,  in  which  it  declared  that 
the  Reichswirtschaftsrat  would  be  invited  to  prepare  a 
general  Tariff  revision  “with  the  aim  of  reducing  duties.” 
This  announcement  was  followed  by  other  ministerial  state¬ 
ments  which  show  in  a  general  way  what  the  lines  of  the 
reduction  will  be. 

The  importance  of  this  decision  to  Germany,  to  Europe 
generally,  and  to  Great  Britain  in  particular,  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  It  is  assumed  provisionally — what  re¬ 
quires  considerable  assumption — that  the  powerfully 
organised  German  interests  will  permit  the  realisation  of 

(i)The  publication  of  this  article  has  been  unfortunately  delayed. — 
Ed.,  F.R. 
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the  plan.  The  intent  is  to  reduce  very  considerably  the 
industrial  Tariff,  in  which  British  manufacturers  are 
directly  interested.  The  food  duties,  which  are  mainly  a 
matter  of  concern  to  North  and  South  America  and  to 
Russia,  will  not  be  reduced.  Indeed,  to  the  consternation 
of  stalwart,  all-round  Free  Traders,  the  same  Cabinet 
announcement  which  foreshadowed  reduction  of  duties  in 
general  stated  that  the  duties  on  potatoes,  pork,  and  sugar 
would  be  immediately  increased.  To  justify  the  apparent 
inconsistency  the  Cabinet,  which  in  this  matter  acted  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Minister  for  Agriculture,  Herr  Schiele, 
and  his  German-National  supporters,  adduced  the  opinion 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
— an  opinion  both  innocuous  and  vague — that  “equi¬ 
librium  ”  should  be  maintained  between  the  measures  of 
Protection  granted  respectively  to  agriculture  and  to  in¬ 
dustry.  The  German  food  duties  are,  in  fact,  lower  than 
the  industrial.  The  maximum  food  duties  are  the  same 
as  the  pre-War,  and  the  full  rates  are  not  imposed,  whereas 
industrial  duties  have  been  raised  repeatedly  since  the  War. 
It  is  the  industrial  duties  which  constitute — to  quote  the 
Minister  of  Industry,  Dr.  Curtius — U  eb  erf  rote  ctionismus. 
The  same  good  authority  admits  that  they  have  entirely 
failed  in  their  object,  which  was  to  force  certain  foreign 
countries  which  were  formerly  good  German  markets  to 
conclude  commercial  treaties  upon  reasonable  terms. 

The  present  German  Tariff  is  a  composite.  The 
Buelow  Tariff,  which  was  framed  in  1902  after  desperate 
party  struggles,  is  still  in  force.  The  food  import  duties 
in  this  Tariff  were  suspended  upon  the  outbreak  of  war. 
In  1922  and  1923,  with  the  ostensible  aim  of  checking 
luxury  imports  and  protecting  the  moribund  mark  cur¬ 
rency,  duties  on  a  great  many  articles  were  raised.  By  1925 
the  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the  1902  Tariff  had 
become  urgent.  As  the  work  of  revision,  not  to  mention 
the  inevitable  conflicts  in  the  Reichstag,  would  take  at 
least  a  couple  of  years,  a  temporary  and  imperfect  revision 
known  as  the  “  Minor  Tariff  ”  was  put  through.  The  Minor 
Tariff  not  only  revived  the  pre-War  food  duties,  but  also 
increased  enormously,  in  many  cases  prohibitively,  the 
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duties  on  manufactured  goods,  although  many  of  these 
had  already  been  increased  in  1922  or  1923.  The  Minor 
Tariff  had  two  aims,  apart  from  its  expected  efficacy  in 
commercial  treaty  negotiations.  It  was  to  restore  more  or 
less  the  pre-War  incidence  of  Protection.  German  import 
duties  are  all  specific  (they  are  assessed  on  the  double¬ 
centner  of  200  metric  lb.),  and  with  prices  about  40  per 
cent,  higher  than  before  the  War  the  incidence  had  de¬ 
clined.  The  second  aim  was  to  counter  certain  effects  of 
territorial  losses,  of  the  creation  of  competitive  foreign 
industries  in  branches  which  were  formerly  German  mono¬ 
polies,  and  of  other  changes  in  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  production.  The  Minor  Tariff  was  to  remain  in 
force  until  July,  1927,  by  which  time  a  general  revision 
of  the  1902  Tariff  would,  it  was  expected,  be  put  through. 
This  expectation  was  not  realised ;  even  to-day  the  statis¬ 
tical  material  necessary  for  a  general  revision  does  not 
exist.  In  June,  therefore,  the  Marx  Cabinet  announced, 
as  was  inevitable,  that  the  Minor  Tariff  would  be  kept  in 
force,  and  it  fixed  the  new  date  of  expiry  as  December  31st, 
1929.  But  it  announced  simultaneously  that  it  had  not 
only  in  principle  accepted  the  lower-Tariff  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  but  that  it  would  prepare 
immediately  for  putting  them  into  effect. 

This  decision  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
party,  and  to  some  extent  the  personal,  composition  of  the 
present  Cabinet  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Cabinet  of 
1925,  which  repeatedly  declared  that  the  mere  rise  in 
prices  justified  and  made  necessary  much  higher  duties 
than  those  in  the  1902  Tariff.  The  economic  condition 
of  Germany  has  not  materially  changed  in  the  two  inter¬ 
vening  years.  But  a  great  many  doubts  as  to  prospects 
and  interests  have  been  cleared  up,  and  the  nett  effect  is 
a  conviction  that  Germany  will  gain  much  more  than  she 
can  lose  if  she  reduces  her  Tariff.  In  1925  the  competi¬ 
tive  ability  of  German  industry  was  unknown.  Between 
1919  and  1924  competitive  ability  was  a  mere  function 
of  the  fluctuating  mark  exchange.  The  financial  strength 
of  industry  was  doubtful,  because  the  first  company 
balance-sheets  compiled  in  stable  currency  were  only  then 
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appearing.  The  foreign  trade  prospect  was  also  uncertain. 
Only  a  few  months  before  the  Minor  Tariff  became  law 
Germany  had  been  released  from  the  shackles  of  Article 
267  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  the  commercial  treaties 
concluded  immediately  after  the  release  had  not  been 
tested.  The  “  rationalisation  ”  of  industrial  methods, 
which  has  since  yielded  valuable  results,  had  only  then 
been  begun.  To-day,  in  contrast  to  the  condition  of  1925, 
the  whole  German  economy  may  be  considered  stabilised. 
It  is,  of  course,  subject  to  normal  fluctuations  of  prosperity 
and  depression,  with  their  reactions  upon  production, 
employment,  home  trade,  imports  and  exports,  credit,  and 
security  values ;  but  here  conditions  do  not  differ  from  the 
pre-War.‘  The  Government  and  the  public  are  to-day  far 
better  qualified  than  in  1925  to  decide  upon  policy  in  the 
matter  of  international  commerce.  The  promised  reversal 
of  the  tariff  policy  of  1925  cannot  therefore  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  Geneva  Conference.  The  Conference  pro¬ 
vided  an  occasion,  and  it  raised  some,  though  not  a  very 
great,  hope  of  reciprocity.  Germany’s  main  motive  is  her 
realisation  of  her  highly  unsatisfactory  and,  indeed, 
threatening  position  as  a  country  with  heavy  foreign  debts, 
with  an  unceasing  need  for  foreign  capital  and  credit,  and 
with  a  payment-balance  problem  which  daily  appears  more 
and  more  unsolvable. 

The  contrast  between  Germany’s  internal  prosperity  and 
her  increasingly  difficult  international  position  is,  indeed, 
marked.  For  more  than  a  year  trade  has  been  rapidly 
improving.  The  upward  movement,  which  began  with  the 
British  coal  strike,  has  so  far  had  no  setback,  and  the  pace 
has  of  late  increased.  Shortly  before  the  coal  strike,  in 
March,  1926,  over  2,000,000  persons  were  without  work. 
If  the  industrial  crisis  caused  by  the  Ruhr  occupation  of 
1923  is  left  out  of  account,  1926  had  the  worst  labour 
record  since  the  War.  By  October  last  the  number  of 
unemployed  had  fallen  to  1,300,000.  By  mid- June  this 
year  it  had  fallen  to  800,000.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
in  the  pre-War  sense  of  the  word  there  is  any  unemploy- 

(i)  The  official  Institute  for  Study  of  Trade  Fluctuations  finds  that  the 
duration  of  German  trade  cycles  is  shorter  than  before  the  War. 
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ment  at  all.  Before  the  War  unemployment  involved  a 
proportional  fall-off  in  production.  The  occupations 
census  of  July,  1925,  the  results  of  which  have  only  just 
appeared,  indicates  that  present  unemployment  is  entirely 
“  structural,”  due,  that  is,  in  part  to  “  rationalisation  ”  of 
industry  and  in  part  to  population  changes,  so  that  even 
the  high  figure  of  2,000,000  unemployed  was  consistent 
with  increased  national  production.  The  census  shows 
that  51,3  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  some 
occupation,  as  against  45.5  per  cent,  at  the  previous  census 
of  1907;  and  though  the  whole  population  in  the  present 
area  increased  in  the  same  period  by  only  7,500,000,  the 
number  of  persons  with  occupations  increased  by  7,000,000. 
The  “  rationalisation  ”  in  industry  of  the  last  two  years 
is  estimated  to  have  deprived  some  250,000  persons  of 
their  work,  but  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
“  rationalised  ”  undertakings  has  been  maintained.  At 
present  every  leading  German  industry,  with  the  exception 
of  coal-mining,  is  either  prospering  or  is  in  a  very  much 
better  position  than  a  year  ago.  Indeed,  the  coal  branch 
also  is  much  better  off  than  in  early  1926,  but  it  has  had  a 
considerable  setback  since  the  termination  of  the  strike. 
The  output  of  pig-iron  in  the  first  five  months  of  1927  was 
5,297,500  tons,  against  3,441,900  tons  in  the  same  months 
of  1926;  the  output  of  steel  6,625,900  tons,  against 
4>323,900  tons.  The  shipbuilding  branch  to-day  employs 
44,000  persons,  against  32,000  in  December,  1926.  The 
textile  industries  are  working  under  pronounced  boom  con¬ 
ditions.  Many  mills  have  enough  work  to  keep  them  fully 
occupied  until  the  end  of  this  year,  and  some  refuse  to 
book  orders  for  delivery  before  1928.  The  electro¬ 
technical,  leather,  paper,  rubber,  pottery,  and  other  finish¬ 
ing  industries  are  prospering.  The  machine-manufac¬ 
turing  branch,  though  doing  better  than  last  year,  is  not 
doing  very  well;  the  special  dependence  of  this  branch 
upon  export  is  an  important  factor  in  the  new  low-tariff 
policy,  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  only  branch  which  may  be 
counted  upon  not  to  oppose  the  policy.  The  industrial 
activity  is  almost  wholly  due  to  increasing  home  consump¬ 
tion.  This  circumstance,  which  is  emphasised  in  the  last 
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report  of  the  Trade  Fluctuations  Institute,  is  inde¬ 
pendently  made  clear  by  the  foreign  trade  statistics. 
Export  this  year  so  far  has  not  increased;  it  has  slightly 
declined.  Yet  with  industry  producing  at  top  speed  and 
export  trade  stagnant  the  imports  of  many  kinds  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  have  increased.  For  the  first  lime  since 
the  War  the  German  public  is  showing  ability  to  buy  on  a 
great  scale  without  the  stimulus  or  provocation  of  a 
declining  currency,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  “  catas¬ 
trophe  booms”  of  1920  to  1923. 

The  increase  in  German  home  consumption  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  in  great  part  to  reviving  prosperity.  This 
is  shown  by  all  statistics  which  concern  the  reaccumulation 
of  capital — by  bank  and  savings  bank  deposits,  by  insur¬ 
ance  business,  by  loan  and  debenture  issues,  and  even  by 
investments  abroad,  which  have  this  year  been  very  con¬ 
siderable.  In  part  the  increased  consumption  is  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  extraordinary  appreciation  of  securities  which 
began  in  January,  1926,  and  of  consequent  speculative 
gains.  It  is  true  that  national  wealth  can  no  more  be 
increased  by  rises  in  share  quotations  than  by  rises  in  other 
prices,  but  it  is  an  observed  fact  that  successful  speculation 
on  a  great  scale  tends  to  increase  consumption,  at  least 
temporarily.  The  third  explanation  of  the  heavy  demand 
for  goods  is  the  persistent  borrowing  from  abroad  of  the 
last  two  years.  The  more  pessimistic  German  critics, 
indeed,  declare  that  this  cause  is  the  most  potent  of  the 
three,  and  some  even  roundly  deride  the  trade  activity  as 
a  Borgkonjunktur,  or  “  borrowing  boom,”  which  will  have 
disastrous  reactions.  This  view  is  exaggerated,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  borrowing  explains  some  of  the 
prosperity.  In  1925  Germany  contracted  foreign  loans  of 
value  1,254  million  marks,  and  in  1926  1,651  million 
marks.  Including  the  Dawes  loan  and  about  90  million 
marks,  which  is  the  much  reduced  total  of  this  year  so  far, 
she  has  borrowed  over  4,000  million  marks  from  foreigners 
since  the  reparations  settlement  first  put  her  in  a  position 
to  borrow.  The  resulting  increased  delivery  of  foreign 
goods  has  materially  influenced  her  foreign  trade  balance. 
The  trade  balance,  though  on  the  whole  heavily  passive. 
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fluctuates  very  much  from  time  to  time.  While  exports 
have  increased  fairly  steadily,  imports  have  risen  and 
fallen  violently  in  accord  with  the  irregular  demand  for 
raw  materials  resulting  from  changes  in  industrial  activity. 
In  1925  imports  totalled  12,362  million  marks  and  exports 
only  8,796  million  marks;  in  1926  imports  10,001  million 
marks  and  exports  9,783  million  marks,  or  nearly  as  much; 
in  1927  again  (January-May)  imports  5,540  million  marks, 
exports  only  3,999  million  marks.  In  the  whole  twenty- 
nine  months  which  have  passed  since  the  beginning  of 
1925  the  import  surplus  has  totalled  5,325  million  marks.* 
The  greater  part  of  the  import  surpluses  have  been  paid 
for  with  foreign  loans  and  a  small  part  out  of  the  active 
balance  on  the  account  for  shipping  and  other  international 
services.  While  the  loan  inundation  continued  this  system 
was  satisfactory  in  the  present,  even  if  threatening  for  the 
future.  But  in  the  present  year  the  loan  source  almost 
dried  up,  the  import  surpluses  were  heavier  than  ever,  and 
on  the  Reichsbank’s  reserve  of  foreign  exchange  a  drain 
set  in  which  in  five  months  reduced  the  total  by  1,000 
million  marks.  When  the  remnant  of  the  reserve  had 
shrunken  to  under  100  million  marks  the  bank  was  obliged 
to  part  with  gold — for  the  first  time  since  the  currency 
stabilisation.  This  sacrifice  of  gold  was  entirely  normal, 
and,  indeed,  psychologically  advantageous,  because  it 
advertised  the  reality  of  the  theoretical,  hitherto  untested. 
Reichsmark  stability.  But  it  also  once  more  called  attention 
to  the  danger  of  borrowing  in  the  absence  of  assured  means 
of  repayment.  In  this  emergency  the  Government  acted 
on  the  lines  of  those  numerous  private  debtors  who  get  out 
of  their  difficulties  temporarily  by  contracting  new  debts. 
It  increased,  or,  put  more  correctly,  it  restored  the 
facilities  for  borrowing  from  abroad. 

The  official  attitude  towards  foreign  loans  has  twice 
changed  in  the  last  three  years.  When  borrowing  first 
began  after  the  reparations  settlement  it  was  considered 

(1)  All  the  above  figures  omit  imports  and  exports  of  precious  metals. 
It  is  officially  admitted  that  imports  are  over  and  exports  under  stated. 
The  corrected  total  (an  estimate)  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  for  1926  is  : 
imports  9,965  million  marks,  exports  io,oog  million  marks. 
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necessary  and  was  favoured.  The  Reichsbank  President 
held  that  Germany  would  not  within  visible  time  reac¬ 
cumulate  sufficient  capital  for  her  industrial  reorganisation 
and  expansion.  The  Government  therefore  exempted  the 
interest  on  foreign  loans  from  “  capital-yield  tax,”  which 
is  really  a  flat  lo  per  cent,  income  tax  deducted  at  the 
source.  Late  in  1926  this  favouring  attitude  changed. 
The  home  capital  market  revived  in  an  unexpected  way. 
In  1925  all  loans  and  debentures  issued  at  home  totalled 
only  144  million  marks,  or  one-ninth  of  the  total  of  loans 
raised  abroad.  In  1926  the  home  loans  and  debentures 
totalled  1,324  million  marks,  or  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  foreign  loans  total.  This  increase  in  home  loans 
and  certain  other  phenomena  of  the  capital  market  led  the 
Government  to  conclude  that  borrowing  from  abroad  was 
unnecessary  and  should  be  checked.  The  Reichsbank 
complained  of  the  inflationary  effects  of  the  foreign  loans. 
In  so  far  as  the  yield  of  these  loans  was  not  immediately 
used  to  pay  for  imports — and  imports  in  1926  were  small 
— it  was  handed  as  foreign  exchange  to  the  Reichsbank, 
which  was  obliged  thereagainst  to  issue  notes.  The 
Government  thereupon  withdrew  the  tax  exemption.  This 
withdrawal  duly  discouraged  would-be  borrowers,  for 
although  the  “  capital-yield  tax  ”  w'as  in  law  payable  by 
the  foreign  bondholder,  in  practice  a  condition  of  all  such 
loans  was  that  the  German  borrower  should  pay  it.  Hardly 
had  this  step  been  taken  when  the  home  capital  resource 
began  to  dry  up.  Interest  rates,  which  had  fallen  ever 
since  1924,  began  to  rise.  The  Government,  and  it  seems 
also  the  Reichsbank,  entirely  failed  to  realise  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  In  February  the  Government  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets  floated  a  home  loan  at  the  low  interest  rate 
of  5  per  cent.  It  imagined  that  it  had  established  5  per 
cent,  as  the  normal  interest  rate  for  loans  in  the  future — 
a  matter  of  importance  to  itself  because  altogether  1,500 
million  marks  will  have  to  be  borrowed  to  meet  deficits 
on  this  year’s  and  last  year’s  Budgets.  Before  three 
months  were  out  the  new  loan  was  selling  on  the  Bourse  at 
4  per  cent,  below  its  issue  price.  The  home  capital  market 
was  entirely  dead.  Industry  wanted  capital.  A  few 
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months  back  the  industrial  corporations  expected  to  get 
this  capital  on  convenient  terms  by  issuing  new  shares. 
The  heavy  decline  which  took  place  on  the  Berlin  Bourse 
after  the  beginning  of  May  killed  that  hope.  The  Reichs- 
bank,  which  had  complained  in  1926  of  the  plethora  of 
incoming  foreign  exchange,  saw  its  exchange  reserve 
depleted.  The  policy  of  checking  borrowing  from  abroad 
had  therefore  to  be  abandoned.  The  Government  restored 
the  tax  exemption.  This  change  of  policy  occurred  too 
late.  New  York,  which  is  the  chief  centre  of  German 
borrowing,  has  of  late  been  inundated  with  capital  emis¬ 
sions,  home  and  foreign.  In  Wall  Street  the  quotations 
of  European  reconstruction  loans  have  of  late  declined 
very  considerably,  and  those  German  industrial  bonds 
which  were  issued  with  options  to  acquire  shares  came 
down  with  a  crash  after  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Bourse. 
The  present  prospect  is  that  Germany  will  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  foreign  capital  on  reasonable  terms.  She 
is  therefore  at  once  faced  wdth  difficulty  in  financing  her 
industry,  which  is  expanding  at  an  enormous  pace,  and  of 
paying  for  heavy  import  surpluses.  Any  sufficient  increase 
in  her  exports  to  meet  these  last  liabilities  is  at  present 
out  of  the  question,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  attained  in  the 
future  unless  the  tariff  position  in  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
modified  in  the  sense  of  the  Geneva  recommendations. 

The  Bourse  collapse  of  the  past  six  weeks  has  seriously 
weakened  Germany’s  position.  The  abnormally  rapid 
Bourse  rise  of  the  first  months  of  1926  was  described  by 
me  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  of  April  of  that  year. 
Even  then  the  rise  seemed  to  have  gone  too  far,  but  as 
events  proved  it  was  only  beginning,  and,  in  fact,  it  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  thirteen  months.  By  May,  1927,  lead¬ 
ing  stocks  had  risen  300,  400,  and  even  in  individual  cases 
600  per  cent,  above  the  levels  of  late  1925.  Six  w'eeks 
ago,  when  well-secured  gold-mark  bonds  were  selling  on 
basis  of  an  interest  yield  of  7  or  8  per  cent.,  stocks  of  in¬ 
dustrial  companies  whose  future  is  by  no  means  assured 
sold  on  a  2  or  3  per  cent,  dividend  basis.  The  commer¬ 
cial  banks  deprecated  this  exaggeration,  but  financed  it 
and  profited  by  it.  In  1926  the  speculation  credits  of  the 
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seven  chief  Berlin  banks  increased  520  per  cent.  The 
banks’  reports  for  1926  show  that  they  got  rid  of  their  own 
large  holdings  of  stocks  at  very  near  top  prices.  The 
Reichsbank  regarded  the  Bourse  boom  with  suspicion  and 
dislike.  It  complained  that  credit  was  being  diverted  from 
industry  at  a  time  when  credit  was  becoming  dearer  and 
when  industry  badly  wanted  it;  complained  that  foreign 
short-term  credit  was  being  used  to  finance  the  boom ;  com¬ 
plained  finally  that  the  banks’  contango  credits,  which  are 
tied  up  for  half-monthly  periods,  are  not  liquid  assets. 
The  Reichsbank  had  the  resource  of  raising  its  discount 
rate,  and  this  action  would  have  been  justified  by  the 
enormous  increase  in  its  discounts.  In  view  of  the  needs 
of  industry  it  hesitated,  and  instead  brought  pressure  upon 
the  commercial  banks  to  reduce  their  speculation  credits. 
The  banks  consented,  though  unwillingly,  and  on  May 
1 2th  announced  their  decision.  During  the  preceding 
week  the  Bourse  had  been  falling,  and  a  certain  nervous¬ 
ness  already  prevailed.  May  13th  added  a  new  “  Black 
Friday”  to  several  in  the  world’s  Bourse  records.  Stocks 
were  thrown  away  for  what  they  would  fetch.  Some  could 
not  even  be  thrown  away  because  owing  to  the  complete 
lack  of  a  buying  public  the  Bourse  Committee  had  to  strike 
them  out  of  the  quotation  lists.  The  reduction  of  specula¬ 
tion  credits  was  carried  through  even  more  thoroughly  than 
was  intended — the  total  in  one  month  was  reduced  50  per 
cent,  instead  of  25  per  cent,  as  was  announced.  But  the 
credit  strain  did  not  relax.  In  the  end  the  Reichsbank  had 
to  raise  its  discount  rate,  which  had  been  5  per  cent,  since 
January  nth,  to  6  per  cent.  Ever  since  1924  German 
interest  rates  had  fallen  without  a  break.  With  June, 
1927,  the  period  of  cheap  and  abundant  credit  came  to  an 
end. 

That  Germany  will  have  to  resume  borrowing  from 
abroad  on  a  considerable  scale  is  beyond  doubt.  The  rise 
in  her  home  interest  rates  will  attract  foreign  credit,  and 
will  tend  to  counteract  the  new  unwillingness  of  New  York 
to  lend.  She  is  therefore  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
rapidly  increasing  liabilities  to  abroad  for  interest  and  for 
repayment  of  capital.  How  are  these  liabilities  to  be  met? 
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The  Minister  of  Industry,  Dr.  Curtius,  predicts  a  suffi¬ 
cient  increase  of  exports,  but  he  is  almost  alone  in  that 
view;  and  the  export  figures  do  not  support  it.  The 
absolute  recovery  of  export  trade  in  the  past  three  years 
has  been  very  considerable,  but  the  pace  of  recovery  fell 
off  in  1926,  and  this  year  exports  have  actually  declined. 
The  monthly  averages  show  this  tendency  plainly : — 

Exports  per  month. 

Millions  of  marks 

>924  544 

1925  733 

1926  815 

1927  (January-May)  .  799 

If  these  figures  are  examined  in  the  light  of  German 
import,  the  advantages  which  Germany  may  gain  from 
opening  of  the  world’s  customs  frontiers  on  the  lines  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Geneva  Conference  become  plain.  It  is  cer¬ 

tain  that  such  opening  would  enable  Germany  to  export 
more  goods.  The  opening  of  her  own  customs  frontiers 
would  lead  to  a  very  much  smaller  increase  in  her  imports. 
Of  her  imports  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  32  per 
cent,  were  footstuffs  and  live  stock.  These  imports  will 
not  be  increased,  because  a  reduction  of  food  duties  is  not 
designed.  The  next,  the  largest,  group  in  her  imports, 
consists  of  raw  and  half-manufactured  materials,  which 
constitutes  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  volume  of 
these  imports  is  determined  by  ability  to  sell  manufactured 
goods  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Only  12  per  cent,  of 
her  imports  consists  of  manufactured  goods.  The  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  of  the  industrial  tariff  would  therefore  not 
increase  materially  the  total  volume  of  imports,  whereas 
the  expected  foreign  reciprocity  would  probably  lead  to  a 
great  increase  in  exports.  The  doubtful  points  are 
whether  particular  German  industries  will  allow  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  go  through,  and  whether  the  reciprocity  by  foreign 
nations  which  the  Cabinet  counts  upon  will  be  granted. 


THE  IRISH  TRAGEDY 


By  “  Macdara  ” 

Since  last  I  took  pen  and  paper  to  write  for  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  tragedy  has  fallen  on  the  Free  State  of 
Ireland.  Kevin  O’Higgins,  who  was  probably  the  greatest 
citizen  of  the  Ireland  of  to-day,  has  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  This  brilliant  young  Minister,  already  recog¬ 
nised  in  international  politics  as  one  of  the  coming  men 
of  the  generation,  had  been  chiefly  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  his  country  safely  through  the  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  surrounded  the  birth  of  the  Free  State. 
He  brought  her  to  stability  and  peace,  he  set  her  stumbling 
feet  safely  on  the  road  of  economic  and  national  progress. 
For  Ireland  a  great  part  of  his  work  was  done.  Out  of 
chaos  and  terror  he  created  a  State  in  which  all  sections 
of  men — including  those  who  most  hated  him — could  carry 
on  their  business,  propagate  their  politics,  cast  their  votes, 
and  rear  their  children  in  safety.  These  facts  are  univer¬ 
sally  admitted,  however  strongly  one  differs  from  the  party 
politics  and  the  alleged  personal  political  views  of  Kevin 
O’Higgins. 

The  majority  of  people  differed  from  him,  I  think, 
because  they  did  not  know  him;  he  was  not,  perhaps,  an 
easy  man  to  know,  because  he  did  not  think  the  time  was 
ripe  to  explain  what  he  was  trying  to  do  for  Ireland. 

For  himself  life  gave  little  but  prison  and  sacrifice,  un¬ 
remitting  toil,  long  days  and  nights  spent  in  thought  and 
planning  to  build  up  the  structure  of  Ireland’s  nation¬ 
hood,  the  sacrifice  of  his  father’s  life,  of  his  wife’s  and 
children’s  society — all  for  Ireland. 

Kevin  O’Higgins  will  be  two  months  dead  when  this 
article  reaches  the  public,  but  I  have  spoken  at  length 
of  him  because  his  influence  is  powerful  and  will  be  the 
ultimate  deciding  factor  in  the  crisis  which  came  on  the 
Free  State  four  weeks  after  his  death. 

The  three  degenerate  cowards  who  struck  him  down 
almost  at  the  door  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  where 
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he  was  going  to  worship  have  committed  one  of  the  blackest 
and  least  comprehensible  crimes  of  the  generation.  They 
hoped  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  bulwarks  of  the  Irish  Free 
State,  but  what  they  have  really  done  is  to  seal  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Treaty  in  his  blood  and  make  the  memory 
of  Kevin  O’Higgins  into  a  tradition,  to  make  Kevin  him¬ 
self  a  national  hero  whose  influence  will  endure  for  all 
time.  The  crime  must  have  been  political,  for  there  is 
no  one  in  all  Ireland  who  could  have  anything  against 
Kevin  O’Higgins  as  a  private  citizen.  He  was  greatly 
loved  for  his  charity  and  goodness  to  the  poor.  To  Kevin 
O’Higgins  and  William  Cosgrave  is  due  the  achievement 
that  the  Republicans  have  now  entered  the  Dail  and  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  binds  the  Free  State  in  free 
partnership  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  It 
is  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  for  Ireland  since  the 
Treaty  was  signed.  It  means  that  all  responsible  sections 
of  the  Irish  now  work  together  in  the  National  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  all  sections  are  taking  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  the  Government.  The  only  absentees  are  the 
small  Sinn  Fein  or  extreme  section  represented  by  five 
members,  and  who  are  led  by  Art  O’Connor  and  Mary 
McSwiney. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  has 
always  been  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  people  did 
not  recognise  the  Treaty  or  the  Parliament.  They  stood 
aside,  and  by  their  attitude  and  their  propaganda  created 
and  maintained  a  situation  in  which  the  germs  of  incipient 
revolution  and  anarchy  were  breeding.  An  abnormal 
situation,  not  in  itself  criminal,  but  producing  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  unrest  and  discontent  which  sooner  or  later 
would  end  in  violence  and  assassinations.  A  situation 
of  which  responsible  people  sensed  the  danger  and  which 
was  acting  as  a  stranglehold  on  the  economic  and  moral 
life  of  the  country. 

That  is  over.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Treaty  oppos¬ 
ing  Irishmen  sit  round  the  same  council  chamber,  and 
every  economic  interest  in  the  country  is  rejoicing,  for 
they  know  that  in  that  way  lies  salvation. 
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That  it  has  been  attained  is  perhaps  the  crowning  glory 
of  Kevin  O’Higgins’  career,  the  historical  justification  of 
the  Cosgrave  Government. 

The  immediate  result  may  be  unsettling,  the  immediate 
future  be  very  critical  in  Ireland,  but  the  greater  gain 
is  well  worth  the  cost,  for  the  former  Republican  critics 
of  the  Government  are  now  joining  in  the  administration 
of  the  Free  State  and  will  have  to  take  responsibility  for 
whatever  situation  may  arise  and  for  the  method  necessary 
to  deal  with  it. 

The  little  band  of  gunmen  and  their  friends  are  being 
narrowed  into  a  very  small  circle,  the  chasm  between  them 
and  law-abiding  citizens  is  being  widened,  and  whatever 
Government  comes  into  power  in  the  immediate  future 
should  have  less  difficulty  than  ever  before  in  maintaining 
law  and  order. 

The  Cosgrave  Government  may  fall  as  the  result  of 
the  entry  of  the  Republicans  and  their  alliance  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Redmond’s  party  (ancient  enemies  of  Sinn  Fein)  and 
with  the  Labour  Party  led  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  a  very 
talented  Englishman.  But  William  Cosgrave  and  his 
members  will  pass  into  the  Opposition  with  very  cheer¬ 
ful  hearts.  Whether  they  go  now  or  in  the  future  to  man 
the  Opposition  benches,  they  will  have  left  a  house  in 
order  and  a  united  Free  State  to  their  successors. 

The  Coalition  Government  may  not  last  longer  than 
to  let  the  various  sections  learn  the  self-discipline  imposed 
by  the  responsibilities  of  government,  but  it  will  last  long 
enough  to  let  the  people  for  the  first  time  since  the  Treaty 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  party  whose  practical  adminis¬ 
tration  is  most  to  their  liking. 

The  present  situation  in  Ireland  is  going  to  make  many 
people  take  off  their  smoked  glasses  and  see  life  as  it  is. 
We  may  flinch  a  little  at  what  we  see,  but  to  be  forced 
to  come  out  from  the  mists  and  face  life  in  its  stark 
realities  is  going  to  do  incalculable  good  to  the  Free  State. 

De  Valera  in  close  team-work  with  his  recent  most  bitter 
opponents,  the  Labour  Party,  and  Captain  Redmond’s 
party  is  good.  All  three  can  teach  each  other  useful 
lessons.  The  Government  men,  keen,  experienced  legis- 
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lators,  will,  on  the  opposite  benches,  act  as  watchdogs  on 
the  strange  coalition. 

The  coalition  is  indeed  bound  to  be  short-lived,  whether 
it  acts  as  Government  or  Opposition,  but  it  will  mark  the 
formal  unity  of  the  Republican  and  Free  State  forces, 
and  for  that  all  Ireland  will  give  thanks  to  God.  Then 
there  will  be  a  General  Election,  and  the  Irish  people, 
with  the  lessons  of  recent  events  still  vivid,  will  be  asked 
again  to  choose  a  Government. 

Or  Cosgrave’s  Government  may  have  to  rule  a  little 
longer  and  face  a  coalition  Opposition.  Such  severe 
pressure  is  brought  by  constituencies  on  their  members 
not  to  vote  for  the  Johnson-De  Valera  alliance  against 
the  Government  that  these  influences  may  triumph.  It 
really  matters  little  in  the  end,  for  a  General  Election 
in  either  case  could  only  be  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time. 
No  party  in  the  House  has  a  clear  majority  now,  and 
none  could  have  a  satisfactory  term  of  office.  The  Treaty 
cannot  be  endangered  for  the  short  remaining  term  of  the 
House,  and  it  might,  indeed,  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  to  let  the  De  Valera-Johnson  alliance  take 
the  saddle  for  a  short  time.  The  Government  would  like 
it,  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  constituents  and  policy 
prevented  their  resigning  until  they  are  actually  defeated. 

In  any  case  an  adjournment  of  the  Dail  is  due  for 
three  months,  and  whatever  way  the  present  situation 
evolves,  a  General  Election  will  probably  take  place  about 
Christmas  time. 

The  defeat  of  the  Cosgrave  Government  by  any  but 
the  present  strange  coalition  of  parties  would  have  been 
serious  and  significant.  In  the  present  circumstances  it 
is  neither  unexpected  nor  unprepared  for,  for  they  knew 
the  probable  immediate  result  when  they  passed  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  force  the  Republicans  either  to  enter 
the  Dail  or  be  driven  from  public  life.  They  regarded 
the  result  as  a  party  loss  but  a  national  gain. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Irish  people  will 
show  no  indecision  and  have  no  doubtful  majorities  when 
they  elect  their  next  Government. 
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Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that  they  will  not 
allow  any  endangering  of  the  Treaty  position. 

The  new  developments,  of  course,  mean  the  eventual  re¬ 
shuffling  of  political  parties  in  Ireland.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  say  on  what  lines  save  that  all  the  big  parties  will  be 
constitutional  and  will  participate  in  the  Government. 
As  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  followers  have  now  publicly 
stated  that  they  regard  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  mere 
political  formula  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  urge  its 
alteration  or  deletion  to  be  a  matter  of  any  immediate  im¬ 
portance.  Certainly  their  Labour  allies  do  not  intend  to 
take  any  immediate  steps  in  the  matter,  and  de  Valera’s 
own  position  is  now  an  extraordinary  one. 

For  the  last  six  years,  all  during  the  civil  war  which 
ravaged  Ireland,  he  preached  against  the  Treaty  and  the 
Constitution,  and  stated  repeatedly  that  no  Republican 
could  take  the  oath  in  that  Constitution.  Many  efforts 
were  made,  but  vainly,  to  convert  him,  although  it  was 
obvious  the  growing  desire  of  the  country  was  for  the 
Republican  opposition  to  enter  the  Dail.  His  propaganda 
against  the  Free  State  was  powerful,  his  opposition 
unceasing,  but  as  time  passed  it  grew  less  in  violence  and 
intensity  until  he  finally  offered  to  participate  in  the  Dail 
if  the  oath  were  removed.  That  could  not  be  done  without 
consent  from  the  British,  and  the  Government  stated  they 
had  no  instructions  from  the  people  to  open  up  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 

Came  the  elections,  the  indecisive  voting.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  strongly  urged  by  poor  Kevin  O’Higgins,  decided  to 
take  the  government  on  again  as  a  duty  rather  than  force 
a  second  election.  The  other  Free  State  parties  in  the 
House,  who  could  outvote  them,  refused  to  combine  and 
form  a  Government. 

Then  in  a  few  weeks  came  the  terrible  assassination  of 
the  great  statesman,  the  big-hearted,  kindly  man  who 
meant  so  much  for  Ireland’s  future. 

After  his  death  his  Government  told  the  people  that 
they  knew  of  an  organisation  of  armed  men  whose  object 
it  was  to  destroy  the  State,  and  who  meant  to  do  it  by 
violence  and  bloodshed.  They  spoke,  too,  of  de  Valera’s 
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organisation,  Fianna  Fail,  which,  although  constitutional 
in  its  own  methods,  fostered  a  condition,  by  non-recognition 
of  the  native  Parliament  and  by  anti-Government  propa¬ 
ganda,  in  which  violence  and  assassination  would  be  the 
logical  outcome. 

In  order  to  stop  such  fostering,  they  said,  and  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  national  tragedies  such  as  the  murder  of  Kevin 
O’Higgins,  they  introduced  legislation  of  a  very  severe 
nature,  which  they  considered  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
situation  that  might  arise.  They  also  introduced  a  Bill 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  future  for  any  Deputy  to 
be  nominated  for  Parliament  unless  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  Bill  comes 
into  law  next  February.  The  Public  Safety  Act  is  now 
law. 

The  former  Bill  obviously  meant  the  political  annihila¬ 
tion  of  de  Valera’s  party.  Nevertheless  he  waited  until 
both  Bills  had  passed  through  the  Free  State  Bail,  and 
then,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  he  and  his  party 
entered  the  Bail  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George  as  the  head  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations. 

Mr.  de  Valera’s  personal  entry  has  astonished  the 
people,  who  never  expected  him  to  change  his  mind  on 
this  point.  His  statement  that  he  has  taken  the  oath  as  a 
political  formula,  and  that  he  and  his  followers  do  not 
regard  it  as  binding,  appears  to  have  angered  many  of  the 
people. 

One  can  hear  them  in  public  places  saying  that  if  he 
had  done  some  years  ago  what  he  has  done  now  many 
lives  might  have  been  spared.  Neither  do  they  understand 
how  the  oath  which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  such  an  evil 
thing  can  now  be  only  a  political  formula. 

His  personal  position  will  probably  be  adversely 
affected,  and  many  of  his  own  followers  may  change  their 
allegiance,  but  in  any  case  the  triumph  of  constitutionalism 
and  unity  under  one  Parliament  must  be  for  the  good  of 
Ireland  and  of  her  relations  with  England.  Free  State 
supporters  here  deprecate  all  bitterness,  and  welcome  the 
Republican  even  at  the  last  moment. 
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It  is  passing  strange  to  onlookers  at  Irish  politics  that 
Mr.  de  Valera,  one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the  Easter 
Week  rising,  and  until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  opponent  of 
the  Free  State,  should  on  entering  the  Dail  have  for  his 
first  object  the  placing  of  an  Englishman  in  power  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Free  State,  and  should  choose  as 
his  allies  the  Redmondite  Party,  with  whom  the  young 
Sinn  Fein  Party  fought  its  fiercest  battles  before  it  came 
to  victory.  No  one  fought  de  Valera  harder  in  the  General 
Election  than  the  Labour  Party. 

It  is  given  to  all  men  to  be  inconsistent,  but  few  national 
leaders  surely  have  dared  to  be  so  openly  inconsistent  and 
yet  hoped  to  retain  their  leadership. 

The  Irish  people  have  suffered  greatly  during  the  last 
five  years,  the  years  that  have  ended  by  de  Valera’s 
acceptance  of  the  Treaty.  One  wonders  what  their  answer 
will  be  to  him  when  he  challenges  them  at  the  next  General 
Election. 

At  any  rate,  the  Free  State,  which  Griffith  declared  to 
have  been  Ireland’s  national  need  and  economic  salvation, 
will  have  been  vindicated. 

The  people  of  the  Free  State,  and  probably  the  people 
of  Ulster,  are  thinking  more  of  the  future  adjustment  of 
political  parties  than  they  are  of  immediate  political 
developments.  The  next  General  Election  cannot  be  post¬ 
poned  beyond  six  months,  for  no  matter  what  party  goes 
into  Government  in  the  present  Dail  they  can  do  little 
more  than  mark  time.  No  executive  can  obtain  more  than 
a  very  small  and  unreliable  majority  in  the  House  as  at 
present  constituted,  therefore,  beyond  routine  work,  very 
little  legislation  is  likely  to  be  attempted. 

Most  of  the  new  Government’s  time  will  be  spent  in 
adjournment,  then  routine  legislation,  then  an  appeal  to 
the  people. 

Nothing  really  revolutionary  can,  therefore,  happen  in 
the  present  Dail;  there  will  be  no  danger  to  the  Treaty; 
the  pro-Treaty  parties,  although  some  of  them  may  join 
de  Valera  in  other  matters,  have  renewed  their  pledges 
that  the  Treaty  shall  be  inviolate. 
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Indeed,  two-thirds  of  the  people  decided  that  at  the  last 
election.  The  voting  for  party  leaders  was  certainly  con¬ 
fusing  and  inconclusive,  but  the  voting  for  the  Treaty 
parties  as  opposed  to  the  anti-Treaty  was  absolutely  clear 
and  definite. 

Up  to  now  de  Valera  was  the  chief  danger,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  romantic  tradition  around  him  and  the  powerful  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  which  he  undoubtedly  exercises  upon  the 
people,  de  Valera  was  unable  to  put  up  any  effective  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Treaty  position.  Now  that  he  is  himself  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Treaty  Parliament  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  direction  from  which  a  definite  constitutional  challenge 
can  come. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  possibility  that  another  unconstitu¬ 
tional  challenge  to  the  bulwarks  of  the  State  may  be 
launched,  but  with  Republican  and  Free  Staters  united  for 
matters  of  common  national  security  an  attempted  chal¬ 
lenge  is  neither  likely  to  be  long  lived  nor  difficult  to 
subdue. 

There  will,  doubtless,  be  constitutional  attempts  to  alter 
the  Constitution — that  can  lawfully  be  done  within  eight 
years  of  its  passing — and  when  the  atmosphere  grows 
calmer,  and  when  old  political  protagonists  grow  better 
friends  and  more  sympathetic  spirits,  ways  will  doubtless 
be  found  to  bring  some  of  its  provisions  more  into  con¬ 
sonance  with  Irish  national  views. 

Every  side  of  opinion  from  Imperialism  to  extreme 
Nationalism  will  now  for  the  first  time  be  represented  in 
the  Irish  Parliament :  every  constituency  will  have  its 
deputy,  every  degree  of  national  opinion  its  spokesman. 
Such  a  future  and  such  a  Parliament  should,  after  a 
General  Election,  have  illimitable  possibilities. 

The  Free  State  of  the  past  was  accused  of  being  anti¬ 
national  and  autocratic,  and  circumstances  certainly  tended 
to  make  it  so.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
way  in  which  it  has  welcomed  the  home-coming  of  its 
critics,  nothing,  perhaps,  more  pleasantly  Irish  than  the 
welcome  given  them.  And  the  Republicans  are  shyly 
responding.  National  tragedy  and  sorrow  were  com¬ 
panions  of  the  home-coming,  a  great  and  beloved 
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figure  is  still  by  his  absence  breaking  his  colleagues’  hearts. 
But  from  President  down  to  junior  Minister  one  hears 
words  of  welcome  and  goodwill.  As  I  said,  Kevin 
O’Higgins’  influence  is  paramount,  his  last  wishes  are 
being  lovingly  observed — “  Country  above  party.  Re¬ 
member  there  is  to  be  no  bitterness  because  of  this  ”  (his 
martyrdom). 

Whatever  tragedies  and  bitter  words  may  pass  in  the 
controversial  battle  that  will  take  place  after  this  article 
goes  to  press,  they  will  pass,  goodwill  and  brave  men  will 
see  to  that.  Irish  interests  will  be  safeguarded. 

Mr.  de  Valera’s  followers  are  still  declaring  that  they 
are  out  to  achieve  an  independent  Republic  in  the  near 
future,  but  this  should  clear  the  air  and  give\  the  people 
a  chance  of  asking  how  they  propose  to  do  it.  His  hands 
are  tied  until  the  next  General  Election,  and  then  the 
people  can  answer  him. 

De  Valera  is  on  the  slippery  slope  of  which  he  once 
warned  his  political  opponents.  Wedded  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ideal  one  day,  flirting  with  the  Free  State  the  next, 
trying  to  re-establish  platonic  relations  with  the  Republic 
the  next — Mr.  de  Valera’s  political  hold  on  the  hearts  of 
the  Irish  will  weaken  and  die.  The  Irish  are  astute 
politicians,  and  they  are  realising  that  Mr.  de  Valera  is 
a  political  failure;  he  has  brought  nothing  to  fruition; 
disintegration  and  suffering  have  followed  since  he  first 
took  control  in  Ireland.  The  best  thing  he  ever  did  for 
the  country  was  to  bring  his  followers  into  the  Dail ;  the 
next  best  thing  would  be  to  retire  from  public  life  and 
let  calmer,  stronger  men  bear  the  banner  of  his  followers. 

It  is  a  fine  ideal  to  try  and  bring  people  together  in 
Ireland,  but  if  this  is  to  be  done  successfully  the  fusion 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  a  re-alignment  of  all 
political  parties. 

As  I  always  foretold,  we  shall  have  new  parties,  new 
ideals,  new  leaders,  and  it  is  then  and  now  that  Ireland 
will  miss  the  wise  brain  and  the  brave  hands  of  her  greatest 
statesman  Kevin  O’Higgins. 

There  are  difficult  days  ahead  of  Ireland,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  though  at  times  violent  and  dramatic,  will  be 
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domestic,  and  the  kindest  thing  her  foreign  friends  can  do 
for  her  is  just  to  leave  her  alone  to  the  care  of  her  own 
political  doctors.  Birth  pangs  are  necessarily  painful,  and 
the  birth  pangs  of  a  new  national  situation  must  naturally 
give  cause  for  anxiety. 

But  Irish  national  life  has  a  healthier  outlook  to-day  than 
it  has  had  since  the  Treaty;  the  people  are  looking  at 
things  as  they  are,  facing  facts  rather  than  dreams. 
Straight-from-the-shoulder  talk  is  the  order  of  the  day; 
the  people  seem  grimly  determined  that  the  present  will 
be  the  last  political  crisis  they  will  have  to  suffer  for  many 
a  long  day. 

They  don’t  mind  very  much  which  party  wins  the 
political  toss  at  the  moment;  they  are  preparing  for  the 
real  decision,  which  will  be  given  at  the  General  Election, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  suffer  some  inconvenience  for  the 
next  few  months. 

Cosgrave’s  Government  is  perhaps  more  popular  to-day 
than  it  has  ever  been  since  its  inception;  the  people  see 
what  it  did  under  great  difficulties  and  what  it  tried  to  do. 
They  see  who  are  to  blame  for  its  sins  of  omission  and 
commission. 

They  stand  for  goodwill  and  forgetfulness  of  bitterness, 
but  they  will  keep  their  eyes  open  now. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

There  has  been  much  crying  over  the  result  of  the  Naval 
Conference  at  Geneva.  One  moral  seems  clear,  at  least 
so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  :  nobody  in  Europe  can 
think  for  Japan,  which  matters  less  because  the  Japanese 
seem  extremely  well  able  to  think  for  themselves.  But 
Europe  as  a  whole  ought  really  to  give  up  being  senti¬ 
mental  about  the  United  States.  It  does  not  pay.  No 
other  country  speaks  with  quite  so  many  voices,  and 
European  ears  can  always  catch  the  polished  periods  of 
some  influential  American  advocating  the  course  which 
Europe  would  like  America  to  pursue.  In  this  instance 
of  armament  reduction,  America  was  willing  to  agree  upon 
a  scheme  provided  that  America  dictated  the  scheme. 
France  and  Italy,  much  less  sentimental  countries  than 
England,  saw  this  coming,  and  refused  to  play.  England 
went  in,  and  came  out  with  a  reputation  for  being  the  inter¬ 
national  spoilsport.  America  demanded  parity  on  terms 
which  would  have  meant  her  superiority,  exactly  as  before 
the  war  the  possession  by  Germany  of  a  fleet  statistically 
equal  to  Great  Britain’s  would  have  meant  superiority  for 
Germany,  for  Great  Britain’s  navy  would  have  had  many 
more  indispensable  things  to  do :  and  so,  naturally,  the 
Conference  has  broken  down. 

The  reasonable  course  for  Europe  would  appear  to  be 
to  take  its  own  line.  America  will  ultimately  follow.  In 
matters  of  taste,  literature  and  art  America  follows  the 
European  lead.  In  matters  of  political  action,  at  all  events 
in  the  gravest,  the  same  is  to  some  extent  true.  America 
even  followed  Europe  into  the  war.  If  Europe  begins 
to  disarm,  or  even  takes  any  steps  towards  disarmament, 
America  will  follow.  For  the  moment,  it  is  possible  that 
their  Big  Navy  School  will  secure  the  building  of  a  fleet 
equal  in  all  effective  classes  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore  strategically  superior,  since  it  has  so  much  less 
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to  defend.  But  there  will  always  be  a  strong  party  urging 
that  America  should  seize  the  moral  leadership  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  so  on;  and  the  same  form  of  delay  which 
enabled  the  Senate  to  prevent  any  proposal  by  which 
America  might  assist  Europe  will  be  there  to  prevent  any 
tendency  among  Americans  to  do  Europe  any  active 
harm. 

Japan  may  see  reasonable  grounds  for  regarding 
America  as  conceivably  aggressive  in  certain  contingen¬ 
cies;  but  every  important  European  nation  can  count  on 
having  enough  friends  in  America  to  keep  America 
tranquil,  unless,  indeed,  some  other  Power  imitates  Ger¬ 
many’s  example  and  actively  goads  the  cumbrous  organism 
into  action. 

Probably  British  military  and  naval  experts  have  not 
yet  given  sufficient  value  to  the  result  of  the  Irish  settle¬ 
ment.  There  is  still  a  hostility  in  Irish  America,  but  it 
is  no  longer  a  danger — a  hostility  living  on  nothing  but 
tradition  and  consequently  ill-nourished.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  very  considerable  section  of  Americans  who 
came  of  English-speaking  stock  could  be  counted  on  to 
push  America  towards  a  war  with  Britain.  Nobody  could 
now  count  hopefully  on  that  impetus;  and  fer  contra  there 
is  spreading  among  Irish  people,  even  in  America,  the 
perception  that  England’s  safety  and  prosperity  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  island  which  looks  to  England  as  its  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  America,  which  has  been  so 
cautiously  anxious  to  avoid  the  entanglements  between 
European  nations,  finds  itself  increasingly  interlocked  with 
those  forces  in  Europe  which  are  not  national.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  court  condemned  two  men  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
robbery  and  murder.  Admittedly  the  men  were  members 
of  an  anarchist  organisation,  and  admittedly  they  were 
concerned  to  destroy  records  of  their  complicity  lest  the 
police  should  find  them.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  com¬ 
mitted  either  robbery  or  murder,  and  the  evidence  on 
which  they  were  convicted  has  not  been  generally  regarded 
as  irresistible.  But  the  excitement  over  their  fate  is  not 
caused  simply  by  a  widespread  dislike  to  seeing  innocent 
men  suffer,  nor  even  to  the  incredibly  torturing  delays  of 
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American  law  procedure.  They  are  members  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  international  movement,  and  all  Socialists  therefore 
believe  that  this  fact  has  prejudiced  judge  and  jury  against 
them.  Constitutional  Socialists  have  tried  to  bring  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  for  their  release  by  international  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  appeals.  But  in  all  countries  this  movement 
has  its  left  wing,  less  or  more  constitutional ;  and  the  left 
wing  has  demonstrated  with  a  vengeance.  The  explosions 
in  New  York  are  not  at  all  likely  to  have  improved  the 
condemned  men’s  chances  of  reprieve,  but  they  have  made 
the  world  aware  of  strange  unassimilated  elements  in  the 
melting  pot  of  American  society. 

So  far  as  there  is  an  American  national  consciousness, 
that  consciousness  is  proud  of  expressing  itself  in  sky¬ 
scrapers;  but  a  society  that  lives  in  skyscrapers  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  danger  when  war  is  declared  against  society. 
Pale  death  does  not  kick  with  impartial  foot  against  the 
pauper’s  hovel  and  the  magnate’s  tower,  whatever  Horace 
may  have  believed ;  his  imperfect  foresight  had  no  glimpse 
of  nitro-glycerine  or  of  the  ghastly  shambles  which  a  well- 
placed  bomb  can  make  out  of  these  new-fangled  erections. 
Neither  did  Horace  have  to  speculate  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  difficult  to  burn  a  particular  house  or  kill  a  particular 
man  without  detection ;  but  when  you  simply  want  to  strike 
society  at  large,  and  do  not  care  what  man  or  what  building 
you  destroy,  escape  is  comparatively  easy.  Americans 
expend  so  much  pity  on  Europe  that  it  is  the  least  we  can 
do  to  offer  them  in  return  some  sympathy  for  the  special 
infelicities  of  their  state. 

How  far  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute  the  destruction  of 
State  buildings  in  Vienna  to  the  same  widespread  inter¬ 
national  movement,  only  those  on  the  spot  can  tell.  Neigh¬ 
bouring  states  regarded  it  as  the  enterprise  of  a  few 
desperadoes,  fomented  from  Moscow.  Educated  opinion 
in  Central  Europe  did  not  look  for  any  serious  political 
consequences,  being  convinced  (in  general)  that  Europe 
at  large  would  not  allow  a  Soviet  Republic  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  so  central  a  ganglion;  and,  further,  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  Italy,  in  particular,  would  not  allow  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Austria — at  present.  Some  educated  opinion, 
however,  regards  Italy  as  waiting  for  the  situation  to  ripen. 
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One  potent  factor  revealed  itself  in  the  presence  of 
peasants  having  rifles  and  being  trained  to  use  them.  In 
Switzerland,  a  Socialist  or  Communist  rising  at  one  great 
town  was  drastically  handled  by  mountaineers,  peasant 
proprietors,  hard  faced  people  who  marched  down  and  shot 
down.  This  class  of  small  holders,  educated  up  to  a  point 
and  trained  by  compulsory  service  in  the  use  of  arms,  is  the 
real  bulwark  of  Europe  against  attempts  that  draw  their 
inspiration  from  Moscow;  and  it  is  a  bulw^ark  which  does 
not  exist  in  America  or  in  Great  Britain. 

In  one  part  of  Austria,  the  Burgenland,  Hungarian  terri¬ 
tory  attached  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Trianon,  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  class,  Hungarians,  Germans,  and  Vends, 
when  they  heard  of  the  outbreak  in  Vienna  hoped  for  the 
advent  of  Hungarian  troops.  They  regard  the  Viennese 
Government  as  too  much  touched  with  Socialism.  That 
dream  has  passed ;  and  in  the  practice  of  politics  these 
country  folk  will  alw'ays  be  out-voted  and  out-manoeuvred 
by  the  townspeople.  Yet  in  the  last  resort,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  they  may  coerce  the  towns.  Communism  and 
Socialism  are  both  plants  that  thrive  best  indoors. 

Roumania  has  been  adding  its  quota  to  the  sum  of  inter¬ 
national  anxieties.  When  a  sovereign  dies  who  has  ruled 
for  long  in  a  country  where  constitutional  government  is 
not  perfectly  constitutional,  there  must  be  always  some 
apprehension.  In  this  case  the  sovereign  died  in  newly 
acquired  possession  of  vast  territories  by  no  means  content 
with  their  new  allegiance ;  and  this  fact  added  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  trouble.  Further,  the  dying  sovereign  had 
within  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  thought  proper  to 
disinherit  his  natural  heir,  the  Crown  Prince,  whose 
popularity  is  great  with  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
younger  generation  of  Roumanians — who  would  perhaps 
take  less  offence  than  their  elders  at  his  complicated  series 
of  love  affairs.  All  this  w'ould  seem  to  give  reasonable 
ground  for  expecting  some  kind  of  flare-up  on  the  edge  of 
several  powder  magazines. 

Yet  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Roumanians  are 
not  revolutionary  by  nature  or  by  tradition ;  they  have 
shown  continually  an  attitude  of  indifference  towards 
political  questions,  even  when  these  affected  the  dynasty 
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or  the  form  of  government.  Agrarian  risings  have 
occurred  in  Roumania  during  the  last  hundred  years,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  quote  any  instance  of  serious  revolt  against 
Turkish  suzerainty,  or  (in  those  parts  where  Roumanians 
were  a  subject  people)  against  foreign  rulers.  This  is  not 
unnatural,  because  the  independence  of  Roumania  as  a 
State  dates  no  farther  back  than  to  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  day;  and  consequently  of  all 
European  peoples  the  Roumanians  have  least  political 
training  and  the  least  definite  national  consciousness. 

Also,  Roumania  is  so  far  a  constitutional  monarchy  that 
the  King  is  not  the  real  power  in  its  government.  Its 
supreme  administrator  is  the  Liberal  politician,  M.  fonel 
Bratianu,  who  has  controlled  the  country  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  He  has  not,  indeed,  been  permanently  in  office. 
No  longer  ago  than  the  spring  of  1926,  he  relinquished  the 
government  to  the  people’s  party  led  by  General  Averescu, 
who  then  mustered  twelve  members  in  the  chamber. 
Naturally  the  People’s  Party  held  a  general  election,  and 
M.  Averescu  secured  280  supporters,  while  M.  Bratianii’s 
Liberals  dropped  from  227  to  15.  Then,  however,  the 
King’s  health  began  to  fail,  and  a  coalition  was  proposed. 
It  is  not  considered  that  M.  Bratianu  thought  well  of  this 
idea,  though  the  other  leaders.  General  Averescu  and 
Prince  Stirbey,  attempted  to  carry  it  out;  and  for  a  brief 
period  the  latter  acted  as  a  sort  of  warming-pan  for  the 
Liberals,  who  in  the  meantime  must  have  carried  out  a  very 
convincing  propaganda.  For  when  M.  Bratianu  resumed 
office  and  held  another  general  election,  he  obtained  314 
followers,  and  the  People’s  Party,  which  had  numbered 
280  representatives,  entirely  disappeared.  A  statesman 
who  can  effect  so  thorough  a  change  of  mind,  or  at  least 
of  voting,  in  so  short  a  period  may  be  trusted  to  keep 
Roumania  quiet  for  his  lifetime,  and  to  suppress  all  dis¬ 
turbing  aspirations.  In  a  treatise  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Liberal,  there  should  be  a  section  dealing  with  the 
special  use  of  it  in  Roumania. 

Tide  levels  in  France  do  not  change  quite  so  rapidly  as 
in  the  Balkans,  and  M.  Poincare,  by  checking  the  franc’s 
fluctuation,  seems  to  have  stabilised  his  own  position  to  a 
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degree  that  did  not  seem  possible  a  year  ago.  The  lunch 
given  to  him  a  year  after  the  worst  moment  should  rank 
with  the  most  memorable  festivities.  He  is  a  curious 
figure  in  Europe,  extremely  unsympathetic  to  most  English 
and  Americans,  and  even  for  his  own  fellow-countrymen 
devoid  of  personal  magnetism.  But  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  this  turbulent  period,  men,  it  seems,  count  more  than 
ever;  and  all  Europe  by  this  time  knows  that  M.  Poincare 
is  a  man.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  another  statesman 
whose  achievement  is  so  definite  and  so  admittedly 
personal  as  his  stabilisation  of  the  franc.  English  people 
know  all  this,  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule  like  M.  Poincare 
any  the  better.  He  is  unsympathetic  to  them,  because 
they  think  he  shows  an  unsportsmanlike  temper  to  Ger¬ 
many.  When  fisticuffs  are  over,  winner  and  loser  should 
shake  hands  and  be  all  the  better  friends — such  is  British 
philosophy;  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  towards  Germany 
Britons  are  practising  what  they  preach.  M.  de  Jouvenel’s 
resignation  from  the  representation  of  France  on  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  will  confirm  British  opinion 
that  M.  Poincare  is  a  harsh  militarist.  For  if  M.  de 
Jouvenel  finds  fault  with  M.  Briand  for  leaving  too  little 
to  international  arbitrament  by  pacific  means,  a  fortiori  he 
will  attach  the  same  charge  to  M.  Poincare.  It  may  be 
true  that  “the  Locarno  spirit”  in  French  policy  is  less 
evident  since  M.  Poincare  asserted  himself.  But  if  the 
Locarno  spirit  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  franc  was 
jumping  to  240,  and  disappeared  when  it  was  stabilised, 
plainly  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  M.  Poincare’s  self- 
assertion.  Also,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  maxim  that 
moral  must  precede  national  disarmament,  and  the  signs 
of  this  are  not  conspicuous  in  Germany.  Herr  von 
Kardorff’s  speech  at  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Weimar  constitution  was  little  calculated  to  soothe  French 
susceptibility.  It  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  tact  which  the 
Germans  had  shown  when  they  were  in  occupation  of 
France  during  the  boyhood  of  M.  Poincare  and  his 
contemporaries.  After  all,  whether  these  matters  be 
mentioned  or  not,  no  Frenchman  ever  forgets  them;  and 
Englishmen  do  not  always  allow  for  the  permanent 
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presence  of  their  memories.  M.  de  Jouvenel  differs  from 
his  compatriots  only  in  this,  that  he  believes  more  fixedly 
than  they  in  a  way  of  escape  from  eternal  fear  for  France 
through  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  Bolshevik  Russia  there  is  public  dispute  between  the 
Right  and  Left  wings  of  Communism.  For  once  it  appears 
that  the  Right  wing  is  excommunicating  the  Left — it  gener¬ 
ally  happens  the  other  way.  One  thing  emerges  from  the 
debate — an  admission  that  Soviet  Russia  has  failed  in 
China,  from  which  country  Borodin  and  the  rest  are  now 
in  full  retreat.  What  exactly  is  happening  now  cannot 
easily  be  deciphered.  Chiang  Kai  Shek  may  or  may  not 
have  been  eliminated ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  likely  that 
Russia’s  adventure  in  China  will  result  chiefly  in  creating 
an  opportunity  for  Japan  to  extend  and  consolidate  her 
grasp  in  the  North.  She  is  nearer  the  scene  of  action 
than  any  other  Power;  she  must  understand  the  Chinese 
mind  as  Westerners  never  can,  and,  more  important  still, 
she  can  count  on  the  full  support  of  her  own  people  in 
what  is  for  her  a  matter  of  life  and  death  on  the  frontiers; 
while  all  the  European  Powers  concerned  will  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  their  Parliaments  to  sanction  any 
serious  move  in  a  place  that  is  so  far  away  and  so  unfamiliar. 

Ireland  has  again  come  back  into  the  limelight.  The 
murder  of  Mr.  O’Higgins  provoked  a  great  public  demon¬ 
stration  of  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  victim,  and  the 
deed  was  condemned  at  once  by  Mr.  de  Valera.  But 
President  Cosgrave  and  his  colleagues  resolved  that  action 
was  necessary  of  a  sweeping  kind.  This  crime  was,  they 
said,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  State, 
which  took  several  forms,  the  extreme  one  being  an  organ¬ 
isation  to  arm  for  revolt  or  guerilla  war;  the  less  extreme, 
a  circulation  of  teaching  that  the  Free  State  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  nefarious  compact  with  England,  and  should 
be  thwarted  in  every  way  by  patriotic  Irishmen. 

Mr.  Cosgrave  therefore  introduced  two  Bills,  one  giving 
wide  powers  to  arrest  on  suspicion,  to  deport  suspected 
individuals,  and  to  try  those  charged  with  conspiracy 
against  the  State  before  military  courts,  with  death  penalty. 
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But  this  was  supplemented  by  an  Electoral  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill  which  enacted  that  any  candidate  must  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  before  presenting  himself.  This  pro¬ 
posal  would  cut  Mr.  de  Valera’s  party  and  all  Repub¬ 
licans  off  from  popular  representation. 

These  very  stringent  measures  provoked  considerable 
opposition  among  the  100  members  who  had  taken  their 
seats,  of  whom  President  Cosgrave’s  party  numbered  only 
forty-three.  But  the  Farmer  group,  numbering  eleven, 
and  nearly  all  the  Independents,  supported  Mr.  Cosgrave. 
Labour  opposed,  and  was  supported  by  Captain  Red¬ 
mond’s  National  League.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between 
Ministers  and  Labour,  for  which  Mr.  Cosgrave  deserves 
considerable  blame.  One  of  his  colleagues  used  words 
taken  to  mean  that  the  Labour  party  were  deliberately 
making  capital  out  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  O’Higgins,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  Labour  leader,  instantly  demanded  with¬ 
drawal,  whereupon  Mr.  Cosgrave  leapt  up  :  “  I  ask  the 
Minister  not  to  withdraw  one  syllable.”  Mr.  Johnson, 
one  of  the  most  highly  trained  and  decorous  members 
of  Parliament,  vainly  demanded  an  apology,  and  only 
after  this,  it  is  said,  did  he  go  to  work  to 
persuade  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  following  (equal  in 
number  to  Mr.  Cosgrave’s)  to  enter  the  Dail  and  overthrow 
the  Government.  Mr.  de  Valera,  however,  continued 
to  assert  publicly  that  he  and  his  would  never  agree  to 
“  solemnly  swear  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  as  by  law  established,  and  that  I  will  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  H.M.  King  George  V,  his  heirs  and  successors  by 
law,  in  virtue  of  the  common  citizenship  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  adherence  to  and  membership  of 
the  group  of  nations  forming  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.” 

Mr.  de  Valera’s  objection  was  not  that  this  formula 
contained  all  the  faults  conceivable  merely  as  verbiage. 
His  objection  to  the  Treaty  from  the  first  had  centred  on 
this  question  of  taking  an  oath;  the  debates  on  the  Treaty 
when  it  came  so  near  to  being  rejected  by  Ireland  had 
all  turned  on  the  oath;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  oath 
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Ireland  had  been  plunged  into  civil  war.  He  could  not 
with  honour  or  consistency  now  take  the  oath.  None  the 
less,  if  he  did  not  take  the  oath  his  party  was  done  for, 
and  after  the  Bills  had  passed  through  the  Senate  with¬ 
out  amendment  (and  with  very  little  opposition)  he  and 
his  party  published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they 
regarded  the  oath  as  a  mere  formality  and  proposed  to 
lake  it  without  attaching  the  least  binding  force  to  what 
they  swore.  By  August  12th,  when  the  Dail  reassembled 
for  what  should  have  been  its  final  meeting,  Mr.  de  Valera 
and  his  forty-three  were  in  their  places,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
gave  notice  of  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  to  be  taken  on 
August  i6th. 

But  Labour  and  Mr.  de  Valera’s  Fianna  Fail  did  not 
control  a  majority  of  the  Assembly.  Six  Republican 
members  remain  non-juring,  five  of  whom  were  elected 
as  extremists  (Sinn  Fein),  and  one  of  whom  (Professor 
O’Clery)  is  an  Independent  Republican,  with  the  cast  of 
mind  that  does  not  easily  take  oaths  and  disregard  them. 
Labour  counts  only  twenty-two,  as  against  about  the  same 
number  of  Farmers  and  Independents  who  support  Mr. 
Cosgrave.  There  remained  Captain  Redmond’s  group  of 
eight,  though  one  of  them,  an  able  lawyer,  Mr.  Vincent 
Rice,  had  supported  the  Public  Safety  Bill  throughout. 
Still,  seven  votes  (proportionately  equal  to  about  thirty 
in  the  House  of  Commons)  could  decide  the  issue.  The 
public  was  then  given  to  understand  that  Captain  Red¬ 
mond  would  assist  in  giving  the  coup  de  grace  to  President 
Cosgrave’s  Ministry,  and  that  when  a  new  Ministry  was 
formed  with  Mr.  Johnson  as  President,  Captain  Redmond 
would  have  a  seat  in  the  Executive.  Mr.  de  Valera  and 
his  party  would  not  join  the  Ministry,  but  support  it. 
August  1 6th  came,  and  the  forces  were  arrayed,  in  the 
closest  equality  :  but  at  the  critical  moment  one  Redmondite 
ran  away.  The  Speaker’s  vote  kept  Mr.  Cosgrave  in  office ; 
and  Mr.  de  Valera  has  swallowed  his  scruples  for  nothing. 
He  has  a  talent  for  making  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 

Sometimes  one  comes  on  a  book  that  interests  largely 
by  its  promise.  I  expect  to  hear  more  of  M.  Andre  Malvil, 
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whose  Seftentrion  is  evidently  a  first  novel.  It  is  a 
love  idyll  with  a  Swedish  setting,  written  by  one  who  is 
in  love  with  Sweden,  who  loves  the  island-studded  bays 
about  Stockholm  and  Stockholm  itself,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  forest  country,  even  in  winter,  but  who  feels 
above  all  the  seduction  and  intoxication  of  summer  in 
those  regions,  which,  indeed,  the  Scandinavian  Bojer 
has  already  rendered  in  a  book  known  to  me  in  French 
as  Les  Nuits  Claires.  M.  Malvil,  however,  handles  his 
theme  in  a  very  different  tradition.  Marks  are  left  on 
him  by  various  literatures,  and  he  attempts,  for  instance, 
Conrad’s  trick  of  letting  a  story  out  backward,  feet  first 
into  the  world;  but  at  bottom  his  book  might  belong  to 
the  time  of  Lamartine  or  Musset.  He  goes  at  his  story 
of  passion  as  they  do,  whole-heartedly,  shirking  nothing 
in  analysis  of  the  stages  by  which  would-be  Platonic  lovers 
are  dragged  to  comply  with  life-forces.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  is  no  more  inclined  than  they  to  pick  out  as 
significant  those  details  of  sensation  which  the  ordinary 
decent  human  being,  in  love  or  out  of  love,  neither  speaks 
nor  thinks  of.  To  this  extent  the  new  author  is  old- 
fashioned;  but  his  book  has  beauty  in  it,  and  beauty 
contrives  to  keep  friends  in  spite  of  fashion. 


A  POET  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS 
By  H.  M.  Walbrook 

In  the  summer  of  1920  a  posthumous  little  book  of  verse,  called 
Songs  of  the  South  Downs,  was  published  privately.  The  author, 
Arthur  Stanley  Cooke,  of  Brighton,  had  died  in  the  July  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  He  was,  I  think,  the  most  variously  gifted  man  I  have 
ever  known  :  a  skilful  etcher  and  painter,  a  good  musician,  a  genuine 
poet,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  books  in  existence  on  the  South 
Downs,  called  Off  the  Beaten  Track  in  Sussex.  One  of  the  founders 
of  the  Brighton  Arts  Club,  next  door  to  St.  Paul’s,  West  Street,  he 
was  also  an  ardent  playgoer,  and  many  were  the  happy  evenings  he 
and  I  spent  together  in  the  pit,  both  in  London  and  Brighton.  1  knew 
him  intimately  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  until  the  end  of  his 
life  was  at  hand  I  never  knew  him  to  have  a  day’s  illness.  His  energy 
and  enthusiasm  were  wonderful,  and  a  w'alk  with  him  over  the  Brighton 
Dowms  was  a  sort  of  joyous  whirl.  I  suppose  that,  until  it  was  near¬ 
ing  its  end,  his  life  was  as  happy  as  a  man’s  can  be;  but  Nature  has 
a  grim  ironic  trick  of  levelling  things  up  or  down  before  she  is  finished 
with  us,  and  her  final  dealings  with  this  favoured  son  showed  her 
cruelty  at  its  worst. 

No  man  loved  Sussex  more  truly,  and  few  have  known  it  more  inti¬ 
mately.  For  fifty  years  he  explored  it,  described  it  in  prose  and  verse, 
sketched  it,  and  painted  it.  I  have  stood  with  him  in  the  square  of 
Winchelsea  and  listened  to  his  delight  in  the  noble  fragment  of  her 
great  church,  with  all  its  grand  lines  of  arch  and  window.  We  have 
been  together  on  Wolstonbury  Beacon  on  a  frosty  winter  afternoon  in 
an  amber  sunset,  when  the  hills  and  the  weald  below  lay  wrapped  in 
snow,  and  a  light  began  to  glimmer  here  and  there  in  a  cottage  window. 
We  have  lunched  together  on  a  summer  day  amid  the  ancient  yews  and 
over-shadowing  hillsides  of  Kingly  Vale ;  and  when  I  would  be  playing 
cricket  at  Crawley,  or  Seaford,  or  wherever  it  might  be  in  Sussex, 
he  had  a  pleasant  way  of  turning  up  in  the  afternoon  with  a  bottle  of 
champagne  carefully  packed  in  a  bag.  There  was  nothing  he  did  not 
know  of  the  downland  villages  and  their  kind  people,  the  barns,  dove¬ 
cotes,  old  mill-wheels,  and  ancient  churches.  The  shadows  of  the 
clouds  pacing  over  the  tops  of  the  woods  or  up  and  down  the  sides  of 
the  hills ;  the  rivers  and  their  stone  and  wooden  bridges ;  the  pleasant 
old  inns,  the  thatched  and  trellised  cottages,  and  richly  hedged  lanes ; 
the  cries  of  the  sheep  and  the  rooks,  the  songs  of  the  lark  and  the 
nightingale,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  touch  of  History  and  Romance 
over  all — these  things  were  as  truly  a  part  of  his  life,  at  its  tenderest 
and  most  intense,  as  London  was  part  of  Dickens’s,  and  the  sea  part  of 
Conrad’s. 

As  I  write,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  a  warm  afternoon  which  I  spent 
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with  him  in  the  spring  of  1917.  We  walked  from  his  house  in  Eaton 
Place,  Kemp  Town,  to  a  green  hillside  overlooking  Ovingdean,  where 
we  sat  for  a  while  and  talked.  Presently  a  flock  of  sheep  and  lambs 
came  by  with  the  shepherd  and  his  dog  in  attendance.  My  friend 
promptly  exchanged  greetings  and  opinions  with  the  shepherd  on  the 
usual  Downs  topics — the  flock  and  the  weather;  and  while  he  was  so 
doing  a  lamb  detached  itself  from  its  friends  and  relatives,  timidly 
approached  him,  and  presently  nestled  at  his  side  and  let  him  fondle 
it.  That  afternoon  was  destined  to  be  his  last  on  the  Downs.  He  was 
never  to  walk  on  them  again.  But  with  a  singular  felicity  the  occasion 
of  unconscious  farewell  had  provided  at  least  one  picture  that  was  not 
to  he  forgotten,  and  that  was  beautifully  and  profoundly  characteristic 
of  the  man 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Songs  of  the  South  Downs 
were  written  add  the  note  of  tragedy  to  the  little  book.  With  the 
exception  of  four,  which  dated  back  to  the  year  1911,  the  poems  in 
it  were  all  written  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  1917  and  1918, 
when  he  was  only  too  visibly  in  the  shadow  of  the  thing  feared  of 
man.  With  his  right  hand  rendered  useless  by  illness,  he  wrote  them 
with  his  left.  With  the  exercise  of  walking  made  painfully  difficult 
hy  bodily  weakness,  he  yet  in.sisted  on  taking  many  of  them  to  a  friend 
more  than  a  mile  away  for  the  discussion  of  technical  points.  Many 
were  written  while  he  was  bowed  with  sorrow  over  the  death  of  his 
gallant  son  and  only  child  in  the  war,  others  during  his  deep  anxiety 
over  the  health  of  the  wife  who  was  fated  to  predecease  him  by  a  few 
months.  I  can  truly  say  that  the  fortitude  displayed  hy  him  during 
these  years  of  calamity  upon  calamity  offered  an  example  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  sadly  privileged  to  witness 
it 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  writing  of  the  poems  he  found  a  practical 
refuge  from  the  grief  and  pain  of  illness,  bereavement,  and  anxiety. 
There  is  not  a  hint  in  them  of  the  tragedy  into  which  his  own  life  had 
deepened.  Here  and  there  the  war  is  alluded  to,  and  the  general 
trouble  of  mankind  touched  upon,  hut  of  complaining,  or  self-pity,  or 
any  sort  of  bitterness  there  is  not  a  trace.  The  poems  are  as  cheerful 
in  their  “  atmosphere  ”  as  though  their  author  had  still  been  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  health  and  energy  which  in  happier  years  had  made 
him  positively  a  wonder.  In  a  very  high  degree  they  represent  one  of 
the  many  victories  of  the  spiritual  over  the  physical  in  which  those 
grim  years  found  one  of  their  golden  lights. 

In  writing  those  last  poems  he  was  able  to  turn  from  the  burden  of 
the  times  to  lovingly  remembered  scenes  of  peace  and  beauty.  He 
expressed  this  happily  in  a  sonnet  called  “  The  Coombe  ”  : 

The  solitude  and  silence  are  as  balm, 

The  turmoil  of  the  world  seems  very  far ; 

Sweet  peace  dwells  here,  and  with  the  breeze  is  blent 
A  kindred  sound — her  sigh  of  deep  content. 

And  how  brave  was  the  heart  that  could  sing  again,  amid  such 
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shadows,  a  poem  so  delicate  and  gay  as  the  one  called  “  Thistle¬ 
down,”  with  its  pretty  refrain: 

Thistledown!  Thistledown!  Whither  away? 

“  I  go  to  rest,  if  rest  I  may, 

With  the  rosy  cloud  and  the  waning  song. 

The  butterflies’  dance  and  the  midges’  throng. 

The  fading  blue  and  the  sun’s  last  ray — 

The  beautiful  things  that  die  with  day !  ” 

or  this  pretty  last  verse  of  his  ”  Song  of  the  Harebells  ”  : 

And  still  the  children  hear  the  fairies  sing. 

Still  dance  the  elves  before  their  dreaming  eyes ; 

And  ever  since,  the  sheep-bells’  mellow  ring 
In  rippling  undulation  lives  and  dies. 

And  still  the  poets  sing  thro’  all  the  years 
The  song  the  gentle  shepherd  sang  of  old. 

When  fairies  kissed  his  eyes  and  blessed  his  ears 
With  wealth  of  fairy  favours,  fairy  gold. 

O  worldlings  sick  at  heart  and  dull  of  mind! 

That  ye  might  hear  the  singing — 

See  the  fairies — hear  the  ringing — ■ 

The  ringing  of  the  harebells  in  the  wind! 

I  was  walking  with  him  along  East  Street,  Brighton,  one  afternoon 
when  Mr.  John  Mackie,  the  novelist,  came  along,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  them  to  each  other.  After  much  wandering  among  the 
lovely  places  of  Europe,  the  writer  of  stories  had  settled  down  in  Kemp 
Town.  ”  And  why?  ”  asked  the  poet.  “  To  be  near  the  Downs;  I 
know  no  scenery  more  lovable  than  theirs  ”  came  the  reply,  and  seldom 
have  I  seen  a  face  so  light  up  as  my  friend’s  did  in  response.  On 
another  occasion  I  offered  to  take  Mr.  Cooke  to  a  beautiful  and  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  old  Sussex  barn  about  a  mile  beyond  the  northern  borders 
of  Brighton,  and  he  smiled  and  said  he  would  love  to  come.  I  took 
him  up  the  Ditchling  Road  and  across  the  Downs  to  the  old  Eastwick 
barn  which  lies  in  a  valley  midway  between  Patcham  and  the  western 
edge  of  Stanmer  park ;  and  when  at  last  I  pointed  to  it  and  its  red 
roofs  and  overhanging  group  of  firs,  and  said,  “  There  !  Isn’t  that  a 
picture?  Aren’t  you  grateful  to  me  for  bringing  you?  ”  he  smiled 
again  and  said  ;  “  Yes,  I  am  grateful,  and  it  is  a  picture;  but  I  have 
l>een  sketching  and  painting  it  for  nearly  fifty  years  !  ” 

I  have  referred  to  his  son,  Lieut.  Arthur  Stanley  Cooke,  R.N.V.R. 
The  only  child  of  parents  deeply  devoted  to  him,  and  by  temperament 
and  culture  far  more  an  artist  than  a  soldier,  he  took  up  the  sword  early 
in  the  war  in  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth’s  happy  warrior ;  and  here  again 
the  story  is  of  nothing  but  the  finest.  Knowing  his  father  and  mother 
to  be  in  delicate  health,  the  boy’s  letters  home  from  France  were 
numerous,  always  full  of  “  the  bright  side  ”  and  making  light  of  his 
responsibilities;  and  there  were  not  lacking  people  who  muttered  to 
each  other  that  this  young  man  at  any  rate  was  lucky  in  having  “  a 
cushy  job.”  Only  after  his  death  in  the  fighting  at  Gavrelle  on  St. 
George’s  Day,  1917,  did  it  become  known  at  home  through  the  letters 
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of  Commander  Asquith  and  "his  brother  officers  how  strenuous  and  dar¬ 
ing  his  military  career  had  been.  Ever  ready  for  any  hazardous  enter¬ 
prise,  he  had  indeed  been  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  an  irreparable  blow  to  his  parents,  but  sorrow  was 
tempered  by  a  just  pride  in  the  tributes  paid  to  his  character  as  a 
soldier  and  a  man  by  those  who  had  witnessed  and  shared  his  exploits. 
Several  months  after  his  death  he  was  “  mentioned  in  despatches  ”  for 
gallant  conduct,  and  well  do  1  remember  the  afternoon  when,  paying  a 
call  upon  his  mother,  she  handed  me  the  morning  paper  containing  the 
announcement,  and  asked  in  tremulous  tones  :  “  Do  you  think  that  is 
our  Stan?  ”  I  replied  that  I  was  sure  it  w'as,  and  afterwards,  on 
enquiring  at  the  War  Office,  the  father  duly  received  the  official  con¬ 
firmation.  Six  years  later,  when  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold’s  History  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Division  was  published,  due  tribute  appeared  in  it 
to  the  gallantry  and  initiative  of  this  young  Brigade  Intelligence  Officer. 
I  read  it,  and  it  seemed  like  a  voice  sounding  in  the  very  halls  of  death. 
The  torn  body  of  the  boy  himself  lay  somewhere  in  France.  The  father 
and  mother,  who  would  have  been  so  proud  of  it,  had  passed  ex  ttmbris 
in  veritafem,  and  lay  side  by  side  in  the  soil  of  the  Sussex  they  had 
known  and  loved  so  well.  It  is  the  old  story  of  “  the  sullen  Lethe  roll¬ 
ing  doom  ”  on  all  things  mortal.  But  where  the  human  story  is  so  fine 
as  here,  one  tries  to  keep  it  alive  a  little  longer — a  little  longer. 


TROMKE  AND  THE  LITTLE  OLD  WOMAN 

By  Louis  Delattre 

{Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  Kelly  Walker.) 

So  you  wish  to  hear,  once  again,  the  story  of  the  dog  Tromke,  who 
went  to  see  the  little  old  woman  at  the  Workhouse  ?  And  nothing  must 
be  left  out?  And  I  must  say  “  Wow  !  Wow  !  ”  just  as  the  dog  did? 

Well,  the  little  old  woman  lived  at  the  very  top  of  a  staircase  that 
made  its  way  in  a  most  leisurely  manner  from  the  basement  of  the  house 
to  her  attic,  turning,  twisting,  and  stretching  itself  in  a  way  that  must 
have  seemed  very  quaint  and  amusing  to  lodgers  blessed  with  good 
legs ;  but  our  little  old  woman  only  ventured  downstairs  as  a  last  resort. 
She  seldom  left  her  room,  and  her  dog  was  her  only  companion. 

His  name  was  Tromke.  He  had  a  perfectly  round  body,  over  which 
the  skin  was  stretched  as  tightly  as  that  of  a  drum,  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  his  name  in  the  Brussels  dialect.  His  scanty  coat  was 
snuff-coloured,  and  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  fast  becoming  grey,  but  his 
eyes  were,  as  they  had  always  been,  a  pair  of  pure  and  liquid  topazes. 
As  he  was  losing  his  teeth,  his  food  consisted  of  liver  chopped  up  with 
bread  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Tromkfe  was  spoilt  and  inclined  to  be  disobedient.  He  did  not  mind 
vexing  his  mistress,  who  was  often  obliged  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  let  him  in.  And  yet,  you  must  know,  it  was  on 
those  occasions  that  he  was  given  the  choicest  morsels,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  old  woman  loved  him  like  a  son,  that  is  to  say,  more  dearly 
than  ever  when  he  had  behaved  badly  and  wounded  her  tender  heart. 
You  will  find  out  yourself,  some  day,  that  the  hearts  of  women,  even 
of  little  old  women,  are  not  always  happiest  when  they  are  at  peace. 

After  dinner,  when  Tromkfe,  with  the  gait  of  a  well-fed  and  over- 
corpulent  citizen,  took  himself  off  to  roam  the  streets,  she  would  lean 
out  of  the  window  and  follow  him  with  her  eyes  until  he  disappeared 
round  the  next  corner. 

It  was  a  beautiful  window.  You  must  not  be  sorry  that  it  had  no 
curtains,  for  the  view  of  the  sky  was  much  clearer  and  finer  without 
them. 

Outside,  in  an  earthenware  pot  on  the  window-ledge,  a  plant  of 
heliotrope  was  slowly  fading,  with  each  of  its  little  branches  carefully 
tied  to  the  main  .stem.  In  the  shade  stood  a  bottle  of  oil  wrapped  in 
greasy  paper,  and  a  little  fat  stone  jar  containing  the  fine,  moist  shreds 
of  a  roll  of  civet-flavoured  tobacco. 

From  the  window,  far  into  the  distance,  stretched  a  rolling  sea  of  blue 
and  red  roofs.  Here  and  there  could  be  seen  the  mossy  spouts  of  the 
gutters;  the  tiny  bridges  between  the  earthenware  chimney-pots,  lean¬ 
ing  at  crazy  angles  on  every  side ;  the  clothes-lines  hung  with  all  manner 
of  garments,  ragged  and  blown  to  and  fro  in  the  wind ;  in  the  dark 
well  of  some  courtyard,  a  creeper  struggling  to  climb  a  broken  trellis, 
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and  the  red  stain  of  worn  and  scoured  bricks.  Near  at  hand,  the  vent- 
pipe  of  a  workshop  spat  out  its  steam  with  a  sound  as  of  sharp  and 
rhythmic  breathing 

As  well  as  being  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  little  old  woman, 
the  window  also  provided  a  useful  observation  post.  On  Sunday 
mornings,  some  neighbour  or  other  never  failed  to  ask  leave  to  watch, 
from  this  vantage-ground,  the  return  of  his  carrier-pigeons  from  their 
trial  flights. 

The  man  would  move  softly  in  his  stocking-feet,  and  hold  his  breath 
when  one  of  his  birds  alighted  on  the  roof,  shaking  its  feathers,  and 
dived  swiftly  into  the  dovecot,  making  the  little  swing-door  rock  as  it 
passed  through.  Then  he  would  rush  away,  upsetting  everything  on 
his  passage,  without  closing  the  door,  without  thanking  his  hostess  for 
her  kindness.  For  people,  you  see,  once  they  have  got  what  they 
wanted,  lose  their  gentleness  and  think  nothing  of  jostling  you ;  so,  if 
you  have  done  anyone  a  service,  stand  aside  and  let  him  escape  at  once 
But,  of  course,  you  know  this  already,  you  have  heard  the  story  so 
often  before  ! 

Neither  need  I  give  you  a  detailed  description  of  the  attic  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  Fussy  housewives,  who  scrub  their  kitchens  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night,  might  perhaps  have  thought  it  dirty  and  untidy.  Ah,  do 
not  believe  them  !  Look  instead  at  the  smiling  little  old  woman,  sitting 
in  her  low  chair,  and  at  all  the  things  around  her,  worn  and  polished 
by  homely  hands;  their  dim  colours  will  soothe  and  caress  you  like  a 
picture  by  Chardin,  the  painter  who  has  shown  us  the  souls  of  humble 
things,  which  others  believe  to  l>e  lifeless. 

There  is  the  table,  roughened  by  much  scouring,  the  tougher  fibre  of 
the  wood  standing  out  in  polished  oval  relief.  On  this  table  stand  a 
bowl  of  pottery  decorated  with  blue  flowers,  the  milky  coffee  which  it 
contains  making  a  pool  of  harmonious  brown ;  a  slice  of  bread,  the 
colour  of  the  sun  on  a  heap  of  straw  and  edged  with  sunburnt  crust ;  a 
lump  of  golden  butter  on  the  tip  of  a  black-handled  knife  .  . 

and  Granny  stretches  out  a  shaking  hand ;  the  faintly  speckled  skin  is 
drawn  tightly  over  the  hollows  on  its  wasted  back,  transparent  and 
glossy  like  the  film  inside  an  egg,  revealing  a  network  of  delicate  blue 
veins. 

.  Does  it  not  seem  as  though  all  these  things  loved  the  little  old  woman 
and  wished  to  weave  her  a  frame  of  smiles,  like  the  ribbons  of  the 
Scotch  bonnet,  embroidered  with  thistles,  that  used  to  flutter  round  your 
rosy  cheeks  when  you  were  quite  a  tiny  girl,  dear  little  one? 

Tromk^,  having  finished  his  walk,  would  scratch  impatiently  on  the 
door  On  being  let  in,  he  would  take  a  few  turns  round  the  room  to 
make  sure  that  everything  was  in  its  right  place,  and  then  Granny  would 
say  : — 

“  Tromk^,  I  am  going  to  make  the  coffee  for  tea.” 

And  she  set  to  work.  It  was  Jacqmotte  coffee,  and  had  cost  a  fair 
price.  Its  flavour  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  little  old  woman.  She 
ground  it  slowly  and  finely  in  a  little  mill  with  a  funnel  of  dented  brass. 
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held  tightly  between  her  knees — the  handle,  1  remember,  was  an  empty 
cotton-reel.  Then  she  shook  the  box  carefully  so  that  not  a  grain  of 
the  precious  stuff  should  adhere  to  the  wood.  If  the  pow^der  stuck,  she 
would  say  :  “  There  will  be  a  change  in  the  weather,”  for  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  rain.  Then,  while  brewing  the  coffee  (I  will  tell  you,  some 
other  time,  the  tale  of  the  brown  coffee-pot),  the  good  woman 
murmured  : 

”  So  there  you  are,  Tromkfe  !  Naughty  boy  !  He  spends  the  whole 
day  in  the  street,  but  he  has  never  a  bit  of  news  for  his  mistress  !  And 
yet  I  am  sure  that,  on  the  pavement,  he  carries  all  before  him.  For  the 
very  first  dog  he  meets,  Tromk^  puts  on  his  most  charming  manners. 
But  for  the  poor  old  Granny  who  makes  the  coffee,  never  a  single  word ! 
Ah,  the  wretch !  ” 

Now  do  not  mistake  me.  Words  cannot  tell  everything;  are  not 
caresses  and  kisses  hidden  among  those  I  speak  to  you?  The  old 
woman’s  talk  ill  disguised  her  affection  for  the  pot-bellied  rover,  the 
neglectful  Tromkfe ;  her  old  heart  could  not  hide  the  fact  that  we  love 
those  who  disdain  us.  .  .  . 

When  daylight  began  to  fail,  the  little  old  woman  supped  off  two 
roast  potatoes  and  went  to  bed,  while  the  dog,  curled  up  in  his  basket, 
spent  some  time  grunting,  snuffling,  and  turning  round  before  going  to 
sleep.  Sometimes  his  growls  and  mutterings  would  wake  his  mistress. 

“  He  is  dreaming,”  she  would  say,  ”  of  the  stationer’s  dog,  who 
has  a  blue  cloth  coat  and  a  collar  with  bells.” 

It  w'as  true.  Tromkfe  often  gave  great  sighs  in  his  sleep,  and  some¬ 
times  little  laughs.  Dogs  in  their  dreams  are  happy  and  contented,  or 
suffering  and  complaining,  exactly  like  men.  Like  men,  too,  there  are 
some  who,  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  complain  without  suffering  at 
all. 

In  this  way,  for  our  two  friends,  the  days  came  and  went  in  happy 
harmony.  You  have  seen  that  Tromkfe  was  as  dear  as  a  son  to  the  little 
old  woman,  and  you  have  heard  that  she  told  him  all  her  inmost 
thoughts.  ...  If  only  he  had  been  a  little  more  talkative,  their 
happiness  would  have  been  complete. 

For  these  simple  souls  lived  on  nothing  at  all.  Their  sweet  friend¬ 
ship  was  enough  for  them;  they  were  perfectly  contented.  There  are 
souls  which  remain  unwithered  by  the  fevers,  unharassed  by  the  tumult 
of  the  world ;  a  breeze  as  light  as  a  murmur  among  birch-trees  is  enough 
to  refresh  them.  Thus,  children  care  not  for  wine  :  they  drink  the  clear 
waters  of  the  meadow  brook,  and  they  are  gay  ! 

But,  alas  !  the  happiness  of  the  two  companions  was  not  to  last. 

One  day,  the  old  woman’s  married  daughter  arrived  with  the  news 
that,  after  many  applications,  much  coming  and  going,  and  with  the 
help  of  numerous  documents  signed  by  stout  gentlemen  with  gold  watch- 
chains,  she  had  at  last  obtained  permission  for  her  mother  to  enter  the 
Workhouse. 

This  place  is  a  refuge  for  women  who  are  old  and  poor,  or  whose 
children  no  longer  care  for  them.  They  go  there  to  die  when  their  eyes 
are  worn  out  and  their  long,  yellow  hands  are  numb  and  useless.  They 
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may  bring  nothing  of  their  own  with  tliem ;  they  are  seized  and  stowed 
away,  and  each  one  lives  by  rule  in  her  own  appointed  place.  It  is  all 
very  quickly  and  easily  arranged. 

'I’he  little  old  woman  bade  farewell  to  Tromkfe.  Ah,  the  ungrateful 
son,  the  lazy  lover  !  He  was  hardly  back  in  time  to  receive  those  soft 
caresses,  those  tender  kisses !  She  knelt  down,  leaning  on  her  hands, 
but  he  would  not  let  her  touch  him ;  in  her  eagerness  to  catch  him,  she 
dragged  herself  painfully  across  the  floor,  but  in  vain,  for  her  tears 
were  Idinding  her.  He  only  answered  “  Wow  !  Wow  !  ”  and  buried 
himself  in  his  basket.  The  selfish  fellow’s  only  thought,  at  tliis  sad 
moment,  was  to  apjiear  strong  and  manly,  to  make  people  believe  that  he 
did  not  mind  parting  from  the  old  woman.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
heard  the  door  close  upon  her,  he  could  not  help  barking.  But  his 
mistress  did  not  hear  him,  and  that  was  Tromke’s  punishment,  for  you 
know,  of  course,  that  God  punishes  dogs  as  well  as  men. 

The  next  day  the  attic  was  cleared  out.  The  old  woman’s  daughter 
took  the  dog  to  her  own  house,  because  he  was  very  old  and  could  not 
fail  to  die  before  long.  In  his  new'  abode  he  w'as  given  a  meal  once  a 
day,  and,  after  that,  nobody  heeded  whither  he  went.  There  were  no 
more  friendly  scoldings,  there  was  no  one  to  ask  him  why  he  sulked. 
If  he  growled,  he  was  whipped.  Now'  at  last  his  thoughts  turned  to 
the  kind  mistress  he  had  lost ! 

She,  poor  soul,  was  established  in  that  great  barrack  of  a  place 
in  a  certain  steep  street  lined  by  stone  walls  covered  with  many-coloured 
advertisements.  Here  and  there  a  tree  poked  its  head  over  these  walls, 
as  though  to  bid  good-morrow  to  the  passers-by. 

The  high  door  of  the  great  building  is  shut ;  the  curtains  are  evenly 
drawn  across  the  windows.  Their  symmetrical  neatness  is  reproduced 
inside  the  Workhouse,  where  everything  is  perfectly  tidy  and  in  its 
right  place.  The  pendulum  divides  the  day  into  neat  little  slices,  and 
life  keeps  its  straight  course,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  to  left. 

This  change  in  her  mode  of  living  was  very  painful  to  the  old  woman, 
and  for  some  days  she  felt  bewildered  and  homesick.  She  had  to 
fumble  among  the  folds  of  her  pensioner’s  uniform  in  search  of  the 
pcx-ket  which  held  her  handkerchief  and  snuff-box,  and  the  string  of 
her  black  cap  scratched  her  chin.  She  had  nothing  to  do ;  her  coffee 
was  hot  when  brought  to  her,  and  she  was  free  to  twiddle  her  thunibs, 
for  the  other  old  worrien,  her  companions,  jealously  guarded  the  little 
tasks  that  fell  to  their  lot,  and  hugged  themselves  selfishly  in  their 
corners,  chuckling  : 

“  Look  at  that  lazy  creature  !  She  never  does  a  stroke  of  work  !  ” 

So  saying,  one  would  resume  with  renewed  energy  the  polishing  of  a 
shoe,  another  would  frown  with  earnestness  over  the  stocking  she  was 
darning.  In  short,  our  poor  little  Granny  w-as  eating  her  heart  out 
for  want  of  something  to  do,  when  one  of  the  inmates  died ;  and  the 
deatl  woman’s  task  of  peeling  the  vegetables  devolved  upon  her. 

Between  ourselves,  this  was  the  pleasantest  job  of  all.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  the  greenstuff  arrived  from  market  still  wet  with  dew.  Sometimes — 
I  tell  you  this  in  strict  confidence — she  would  slyly  nibble  the  end  of 
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a  rosy  turnip,  or,  better  still,  the  tender  heart  of  a  lettuce.  Above  all, 
she  could  say  with  much  satisfaction  : 

“  How  busy  I  am,  to  be  sure  !  No,  1  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
through  my  work  to-day.  .  .  .  Don’t  talk  to  me,  for  pity’s  sake  1  ” 

Plop  !  fell  the  pieces  into  the  basin  of  water  at  her  side.  She  rolled 
up  her  sleeves  with  a  determined  air,  and  straightened  the  glasses  on 
her  nose.  There  was  not  a  minute  to  lose  ! 

The  only  distraction  she  allowed  herself  was  to  lift  a  corner  of  the 
curtain  and  take  a  sly  peep  at  the  street. 

“  The  neighbour  opposite  is  a  good  housewife,”  she  would  say  to 
herself,  “  just  like  I  used  to  be.  Her  doorstep  and  the  pavement  in 
front  of  it  are  as  clean  as  a  new  pin.  .  .  .” 

Meanwhile,  Tromke  was  looking  everywhere  for  his  mistress.  The 
liberty  he  was  now  allowed  amounted  almost  to  complete  desertion, 
and  he  felt  lonely  and  neglected.  In  his  heart  he  acknowledged  ho'.v 
wrong  he  had  been  to  sulk  with  his  kind  mistress,  to  grunt  and  growl 
instead  of  responding  to  her  caresses. 

Where  could  he  find  her?  He  hunted  untiringly  throughout  the 
little  streets  nearby.  .  .  .  He  went  into  the  greengrocer’s  shop  where 
she  had  dealt  for  years.  She  was  not  there.  Neither  was  she  in  the 
White  Horse  Tavern,  where  she  had  sometimes  dropped  in  to  drink 
half  a  glass.  The  woman  in  the  dairy  chased  him  out  of  her  shop, 
where  he  had  been  pursuing  his  investigations.  At  the  cross-roads  the 
despairing  Tromke  stopped  running  and  yelped  long  and  plaintively, 
turning  his  head  from  side  to  side. 

At  last,  one  day,  the  little  old  woman,  who  was  peeling  vegetables 
in  the  Workhouse,  recognised  his  voice.  Trembling  with  emotion  she 
opened  the  window  and  leaned  out. 

“  Tromke,  Tromke,  my  darling  !  ”  she  cried. 

The  dog  lifted  his  head,  and,  catching  sight  of  his  dear  mistress, 
began  to  tear  round  in  circles,  unable  to  utter  a  sound.  He  spread 
out  his  front  paws  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  beating  his  tail  on  the 
ground  and  leaping  into  the  air.  At  length  he  began  to  bark,  while 
the  little  old  woman  clapped  her  hands,  shaking  her  head,  and  repeating  : 
“  Tromke,  Trornke,  my  darling  !  ” 

For  a  long  time  they  stayed  like  this.  She  asked  him  for  all  his 
news,  and  then  told  him  what  she  herself  had  been  doing.  He 
listened,  grunting  with  joy,  and  giving  sudden  little  leaps  and  skips. 
Then  they  gazed  long  at  each  other,  tenderly  and  in  silence. 

By  and  by  Tromke  came  and  leant  against  the  wall,  and  the  old 
woman  bent  down  to  stroke  him.  But,  though  she  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  though  Tromke — usually  so  heavy  and  clumsy — stood  on  his 
hind  legs  and  stretched  out  his  neck,  she  was  not  able  to  touch  him. 
She  tried  a  second  time,  for  he  was  almost  within  reach,  but  without 
success,  and  Troirtke  dropped  on  to  his  four  paws  again.  Then 
Granny  had  a  good  idea.  Taking  her  stick,  she  tied  her  snuff-stained 
handkerchief  to  the  tip  and,  passing  it  through  the  window,  was  able 
to  touch  Tromke.  She  stroked  him  long  and  lovingly  with  the  end  of 
the  red  rag.  After  a  time  she  told  him  to  get  up,  to  be  sensible,  and 
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to  go  home  like  a  good  boy.  He  trotted  away,  and  she  shut  down  the 
window. 

Returning  to  her  chair,  the  little  old  woman  rubbed  the  mist  from  her 
glasses  and  set  to  work  again  on  her  vegetables  without  shedding  a 
single  tear.  It  is  true  that  she  could  not  keep  her  thin  lips  from 
trembling  during  the  rest  of  the  day  on  which  Tromke  had  come  to  see 
her,  such  a  long  way  and  all  by  himself  ! 

Every  day  after  this  Tromkfe  set  out  for  the  Workhouse.  At  the 
corner  of  the  street,  near  the  wall  with  the  red  and  yellow  advertise¬ 
ments,  he  would  call  out : 

“  Wow  !  Wow  !  ”  And  again,  as  he  drew  near  :  “  Wow  !  Wow  !  ” 
This  meant,  you  know,  “  I  am  coming  !  ”  At  last,  below  the  window, 
he  sat  down  and  repeated  : 

“  Wow-wow-wow  !  I  am  here,  dear  mistress  !  Dear  mistress, 
Tromkfe  has  come  to  bid  you  good-day ;  open  the  window  !  ” 

The  little  old  woman  opened  the  window.  She  held  her  kitchen- 
knife  in  one  hand,  and,  in  the  other,  a  potato  from  which  hung  a  cork¬ 
screw  of  curly  peel. 

“  Oh,  oh  !  ”  she  said,  “  So  here  comes  Tromke  !  ”  And  then  they 
began  to  talk. 

Tromke  came  back  every  day,  every  single  day. 

“  Tromke,  do  you  remember  the  round  basket  in  which  you  slept, 
under  my  bed?  ’’ 

“  Wow  !  ” 

“  And  the  ha’porth  of  liver  I  used  to  buy  for  your  Sunday  dinner?  ” 

“  Wow  !  ” 

“  And  the  evening  you  didn’t  come  home,  and  I  went  to  look  for  you 
all  over  the  place,  late  at  night?  You  were  hiding  near  the  ‘  Three 
Partridges,’  waiting  for  the  stationer,  who  was  having  a  drink,  with  his 
pretty  little  curly-haired  dog  beside  him.  .  .  .  Ah,  you  rascal  I  I  had 
to  pick  you  up  in  my  arms.  You  bit  me  and  wanted  to  run  back 
again  !  ” 

“  Wow  !  Wow'  !  ” 

The  other  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  soon  learnt  of  these  daily  visits. 
They  all  wanted  to  see  Tromke,  and  each  kept  a  piece  of  sugar  for  him. 
When  he  arrived  the  old  withered  faces  at  the  window  were  wreathed 
in  .smiles.  He  soon  got  to  know  one  from  the  other,  and  yapped  in 
answer  to  the  caresses  they  bestowed  on  him,  turn  about,  by  means  of 
the  handkerchief  tied  to  the  end  of  the  stick.  .  .  . 

He  was  now  in  a  fair  way  to  being  thoroughly  spoilt.  Without 
ceasing  to  love  his  friends  of  the  Workhouse,  Tromkfe,  who  in  this  was 
as  unreasonable  as  any  man,  soon  lost  his  first  keen  appreciation  of 
caresses  for  which  he  had  now  no  need  to  ask.  He  began  to  forget 
the  sad  days  when  he  had  had  to  beg  for  them,  and,  if  he  was  kept 
waiting  for  a  morrient  at  the  window,  he  was  ready  to  sulk  as  of  old. 

One  day  he  did  not  pick  up  a  piece  of  sugar  that  had  been  thrown 
out  to  him.  Another  day  he  took  himself  off  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
conversation,  leaving  the  astonished  old  women  to  call  and  beckon  in 
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vain.  Sometimes  three  or  four  days  would  elapse  between  his  visits, 
without  any  apology  on  his  part,  without  the  slightest  token  of  regret ! 

All  these  things  pained  the  little  old  woman,  and  one  day  she  said, 
tremulously  : 

“  Tromke  doesn’t  love  his  mistress  any  more,  though  she  is  getting 
very  old  and  weak,  and  has  not  long  to  live.  Tromke  only  comes  to 
see  her  grudgingly.  Let  him  think  that  soon  she  will  have  gone  away 
for  ever  !  ” 

But  the  dog  was  not  really  cruel,  only  thoughtless,  like  a  spoilt 
child.  His  mistress’s  words  touched  him  so  much  that  he  promised 
never  again  to  be  late  or  to  miss  a  single  visit.  Accordingly,  next 
day,  he  set  out  earlier  than  usual  for  the  Workhouse. 

“  I  will  prove  to  my  mistress  that  I  love  her  as  much  as  ever,’’  said 
he,  w'agging  his  tail  and  hastening  along,  on  fire  with  zeal  and  good 
resolutions. 

Ah  !  why  did  he  catch  sight  of  the  stationer’s  curly-haired  dog  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  “  Three  Partridges”?  She  was  waiting  in  the 
alley  for  her  master,  who  w'as  having  a  glass  of  beer.  Tromke,  to  do 
him  justice,  took  no  notice  of  her  at  first.  It  was  she  who  called  out : 
“  Hou  !  Hou  !  ”  At  this  he  turned  his  head,  but  only  to  bow  to  her. 

“  Hou  !  Hou!  ”  repeated  the  pretty  little  dog.  “  Well,  Tromke, 
is  this  your  way  of  proving  the  affection  of  which  you  talk  so  much? 
Yes,  yes  !  You  wanted  to  make  poor  Curly  believe  you,  but  you  are 
but  a  fickle  gallant.  Heaven  knows  to  what  new  friends  you  are 
hurrying  at  this  very  moment !  ” 

Now,  I  ask  you,  how  could  he  explain  to  a  little  dog  in  a  cloth  coat 
that  he  was  hastening  to  the  Workhouse,  to  see  his  Granny  who  was 
old  and  ill  ? 

- “  With  a  little  pat  of  butter,  and  cakes,  and  a  bottle  of 

wine  ?  ” - 

No,  no,  that  l)elongs  to  another  story.  .  .  .  Look,  here  comes  the 
stationer,  wiping  his  mouth  and  clearing  his  throat.  He  puffs  at  his 
pipe  amf  whistles  to  his  dog. 

Tromk^  follow'ed  Curly,  trying  to  whisper  a  word  or  two  in  her 
ear  before  going  off.  The  little  coquette  allowed  him  to  draw  near,  and 
the  moment  he  touched  her,  jumped  to  the  other  side  of  her  master. 
The  latter  walked  on  unheeding;  Tromke  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  leave  the  teasing  little  thing  without  a  word — and  meanwhile  the  tini” 
was  passing. 

‘‘  At  this  moment,”  thought  Tromke,  “  I  ought  to  be  in  front  of  the 
window;  little  Granny  is  there  already.  .  .  .  Now,”  he  thought,  a 
minute  afterwards,  “  it  is  too  late.  I  have  broken  my  word,  the  very 
day  after  all  my  promises  !  What  is  she  thinking  of  me?  ” 

But  still  the  stationer’s  dog  would  not  listen. 

“  Hou  !  Hou  !  ”  said  she.  “  How  sheepish  you  look  to-day,  Mr. 
Tromke !  To  see  your  drooping  ears,  one  w’ould  think  you  were 
following  us  most  reluctantly.  .  .  .  What,  villain,  do  you  want  to 
escape  up  a  side-street?  Go  away,  then  !  go  away,  don’t  let  me  detain 
you  !  I  should  not  dream  of  encouraging  a  boor  who  treats  me  with 
such  scant  politeness  I  ” 
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Despite  her  reproaches,  Tromke  still  followed  Curly.  The  hour  of 
meeting  at  the  Workhouse  had  gone  by,  and  now  she  wouldn’t  even  look 
at  him  ! 

On  their  return  home  he  stopped  and  sat  down  on  the  kerbstone  ready 
to  jump  up  at  the  least  sign  from  his  cruel  charmer.  But  she  made 
none. 

“  Coquette  !  ”  he  barked  at  last,  in  his  anger. 

He  was  in  despair.  Had  he  l)een  a  man,  that  evening  he  would 
have  drowned  his  cares  in  alcohol.  He  had  broken  his  promise,  and 
had  gained  nothing  thereby.  Dogs  are  tender-hearted,  and  Tromkfe 
wept. 

It  was  already  nearly  dark,  but  he  resolved  to  call  at  the  Workhouse. 
Sitting  down  in  front  of  the  window  he  barked  “  Wow  !  Wow  !  ”  quite 
gently,  as  if  in  fun ;  yes,  just  as  though  he  were  laughing  at  an  innocent 
little  joke  he  had  played  on  his  kind  little  Granny. 

Ha  !  Ha  !  A  little  joke  !  Wow  !  Wow  !  But  he  took  care  not  to 
let  it  last  any  longer. 

She  did  not  come.  Through  the  window’,  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
was  a  faint  light  that  grew  brighter  as  the  shadow’s  darkened.  Tromkfe 
did  not  lose  patience;  he  began  to  call  again,  softly,  and  w’aited 
submissively  for  his  kind  mistress  to  open  the  w’indow’. 

Sometimes  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  or  turn  them  aside  for  a  few 
seconds ;  after  which  he  would  glance  sharply  at  the  light,  to  make 
sure  that  it  had  not  moved  in  the  meantime.  In  this  w’ay  poor  Tromkfe 
gave  himself  from  time  to  time  a  fleeting  moment  of  hope. 

.All  night  long,  the  light  remained  stationary  and  pitiless,  and  the 
('urtains  drawn.  At  daybreak  Tromke  went  away. 

He  came  back  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  the  following  day,  and 
the  day  after  that,  and  so  on.  Sitting  on  his  haunches  he  howded 
dismally  at  the  closed  window’.  One  day  an  old  woman  appeared. 
When  the  curtain  moved  Tromk^  spread  out  his  front  paws  ready  to 
spring  forward.  Alas  !  it  w’as  not  the  voice  of  his  mi.stress,  but  of  a 
stranger,  which  said,  from  inside  the  room  : 

“  Oh,  do  come  and  see  !  It  is  Caroline’s  dog  barking  in  the 
street !  .  .  .  Tromke,  don’t  you  know  that  your  mistress  is  dead?  She 
waited  a  long  time  for  you  the  other  day.  You  never  came,  and  she 
died.  .  .” 

Tromke  never  got  over  the  shock  of  this  news,  and,  before  very  long, 
he  went  to  join  his  old  mistress.  And  as  he  was  truly  sorry  for  his  sin, 

I  am  sure  that  she  has  forgiven  him. 

You  know  that,  in  Heaven,  the  good  dogs  sleep  under  their  masters’ 
thrones,  like  the  greyhounds  who  keep  watch  at  the  feet  of  the  stone 
figures  on  old  tombs.  And  it  is  St.  Roch  who  has  the  finest  dog  of  all. 

-And  now  you  must  finish  the  story,  my  little  maid. 

- “  ^Yell,  Tromke  went  to  Heaven  with  his  little  old  Granny,  and 

there  he  plays  all  day  long  with  St.  Roch’s  dog,  and  they  have  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  for  dinner  instead  of  dog-biscuits  and  mashed  potatoes.” 

A’es,  yes,  that  is  true,  quite  true  !  -Ah.  little  one,  never,  never  forget 
that  we  must  smile  upon  those  who  love  us  ! 
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TROLLOPE  AND  MID-VICTORIANISM 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

As  a  confessed  but  unrepentant  Victorian  1  naturally  anticipated  reading 
with  much  zest  Mr.  Michael  Sadleir’s  study  of  Anthony  Trollope,  the 
most  typical,  perhaps,  of  the  Mid-Victorian  novelists — because  his 
sturdy,  boisterous,  truculent,  sjxirt-loving  personality  and  his  visible 
neat  “  corporation  ”  were  so  entirely  in  the  picture  with  the  aspects  of 
English  life  he  so  inimitably  portrayed  in  his  books,  those  humanistic 
novels  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  ever  to  be 
associated  with  prosperity,  roast  beef,  sound  port,  and  resultant  full 
family  quivers;  the  golden  age  of  the  fox-hunter  and  the  English 
countryside. 

Other  great  contemporary  novelists  also  immortalised  similar  aspects 
of  that  sound  and  jolly  era,  but  their  personalities  were  not  in  keeping 
with  the  scenes  they  pictured.  Dickens  had  the  flamboyant  appearance 
of  the  actor,  the  strolling  player,  and  he  would  have  been  a  foreign 
figure  indeed  in  the  ingle-nook  of  his  Dingley  Dell  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Thackeray  ever  remained  a  town  Bohemian,  and  a  Parisian  one  at  that, 
with  the  faint  odour  of  Le  Grenier  still  clinging  to  him  from  the  “  brave 
days  ”  of  youth.  Charles  Lever  was  a  strange  combination  of  rough 
doctor  and  British  Consul  abroad;  Frank  Smedley  a  lifelong  invalid, 
unable  even  to  walk ;  Surtees  a  rather  prim,  spruce  lawyer  converted 
into  a  squire ;  Cuthbert  Bede  “  a  pale  young  curate  then  ”  ;  and  so  the 
list  could  be  carried  on  with  not  one  author  fitting  into  the  conception 
of  their  creations  in  the  way  that  Trollope  seems  an  integral  part  of 
Barsetshire. 

As  I  said,  I  looked  forward  to  Mr.  Sadleir’s  study*  of  this  most 
engagingly  typical  Victorian  figure,  for  no  one  of  Mr.  Sadleir’s  genera¬ 
tion  writes  with  more  perception  and  sympathy  of  the  period  in  question, 
and  this,  incidentally,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  intellectualism,  to  under¬ 
stand  and  finely  interpret,  without  the  glamorous  aid  of  actual  memory 
and  personal  retrospect,  the  aspirations  and  mentality,  the  character 
and  achievements,  of  an  era  as  strange  and  remote  to  the  young  people 
of  to-day  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Cromwell.  Well,  Mr.  Sadleir  has 
not  disappointed  me.  Not  only  is  this  a  biography  of  immense  under¬ 
standing,  of  all-embracing  sympathy  with  its  subject,  yet  without  pallia¬ 
tion  of  fault  or  undue  laudation  of  merit :  it  is  also  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  right  consideration  of  the  Victorian  age,  which  so 
strangely  has  suffered  ignorant  and  illiberal  and  unjust  criticism  even 
whilst  some  of  its  great  protagonists  still  linger  on  the  stage. 

(i)  Trollope,  A  Commentary,  by  Michael  Sadleir  (Constable  and  Company,  15^. 
net). 
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This  bastard  criticism,  which  affirms  the  parents  and  grandparents  of 
all  and  sundry  (including  the  critics)  to  have  been  smug  hypocrites  and 
“  virtuous  ”  materialists — our  fathers  money-grubbing,  domestic  tyrants ; 
our  mothers  vapid,  fainting,  child-bearing  chattels — resolves  itself  into 
an  obvious  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb  that  “it  is  a 
dirty  bird  which  fouls  its  own  nest.”  But  it  can  claim  to  be  a  new  sort 
of  entertainment  of  a  paradoxical  kind,  and  occasionally  a  supporting 
“  turn  ’’  is  volunteered  by  some  senile  Silenus  gloating  over  the  ubiquitous 
spectacle  of  exposed  female  legs  and  nude  hose,  which  he  lauds  to  the 
disfavour  of  his  youthful  days  when  the  crinoline  and  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  flannel  underwear  were  his  meagre  portion  of  salacity.  Yet  if 
Silenus  were  honest,  or  his  memories  worth  anything,  he  would  relate 
that  in  his  youth  the  other  end  of  the  female  form  was  unduly  exposed, 
for  in  those  times  ladies  were  extremely  decollete  in  their  evening  garb. 
These  reflections  tend  to  the  conviction  that  human  nature  and  feminine 
aspirations  (in  dress  and  beyond)  are  the  same  through  the  ages,  and 
that  their  variable  manifestations  are  merely  governed  by  modes  and 
codes  arising  from  political  and  social  causes.  Thus  the  rebellion  and 
outrages  and  coarse  freedom  of  the  French  Revolution  found  their 
reflexes  in  the  manners  and  modes  of  society  in  the  next  two  decades,  a 
process  which  is  being  repeated  to-day  as  a  result  of  the  events  of 
1914-18. 

This  divagation  from  Trollope  is  to  be  blamed  upon  Mr.  Sadleir, 
who  at  the  outset  of  his  fascinating  book  lays  an  artful  controversial  bait 
in  the  form  of  a  preface  entitled  “  The  Voice  of  an  Epoch,”  which 
tempts  me  to  make  casts  at  all  manner  of  succulent  fish  passing  by  on  the 
broad  stream  of  the  stately  Victorian  river.  I  cannot  agree  with  all  his 
conclusions  or  even  with  his  opening  sentence  that  on  the  death  of 
Anthony  Trollope  in  1882  “  there  passed  not  only  the  Mid-Victorian 
novel  but  a  social  epoch  also.”  The  particular  social  epoch  depicted  by 
Trollopq  had  passed  some  years  earlier,  in  the  early  ’Seventies,  and  by 
1882  an  entirely  new  society  had  evolved,  taking  its  tone  and  colour 
from  the  brilliant  if  rather  hectic  luminaries  of  Marlborough  House  in 
the  persons  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales ;  a  society  that  was 
attracted  by  the  new  aesthetic  craze  personified  by  lilies  and  blue  china, 
or  the  art  of  Whistler  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  manifestations  all  entirely 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  three  previous  decades.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  traditions  and  scope  of  the  Mid-Victorian  novel  were  being  well 
maintained  by  many  writers  of  the  second  rank,  such  as  Blackmore, 
Wilkie  Collins,  William  Black  and  Miss  Braddon.  However,  in  the 
main,  Mr.  Sadleir’s  arguments  are  sound,  and  he  predicates  most  origi¬ 
nally  and  admirably  some  new  points  of  view.  How  true,  for  example, 
is  this  : — 

'i'he  end  of  the  ’Forties  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Queen’s  emergence  as  the 
first  and  most  wifely  lady  of  the  land  ;  it  also — and  in  consequence — marked  the 
opening  of  the  short,  sharp  campaign  which  gave  to  the  feminine  code  of  morals 
its  final  victory  over  that  of  men  .  .  .  The  Georgian  Era  and  its  aftermath  had 
been  a  masculine  era.  From  the  Court  downwards  male  ideals  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment  had  been  supreme.  The  easy  acceptance  of  human  frailty  that  had 
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characterised  the  eighteenth  century  contrived  to  persist — at  least  in  London— 
until  the  'Forties  were  half  run.  .  .  .  Not  unnaturally,  seeing  that  they 
were  the  chief  sufferers,  women  took  the  lead  in  the  growing  rebellion  against 
a  code  of  manners  which,  owing  to  the  transformation  of  society,  had  lost  touch 
with  reality.  With  the  aggressive  virtue  of  a  woman  sovereign  as  weapon  in 
their  hands,  the  women  of  England  rose  and  overthrew  the  despotism  of  masculine 
licence. 

This  is  entirely  correct  if  confined  to  the  decade  of  the  ’Fifties — so 
much  so  that  when  Verdi’s  opera  of  Traviata  was  produced  in  London 
(in  1853,  I  think)  many  good  people  thought  the  subject  of  its  story 
too  terrible  and  horrible  for  presentation  on  the  stage.  I  remember 
my  mother  saying  how  much  she  had  been  shocked  when,  as  a  young 
girl,  she  witnessed  one  of  the  first  performances  of  this  opera.  But  in 
any  consideration  of  Victorian  morals  and  modes  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  Queen  Victoria  and  her  feminine  code  of  behaviour 
only  influenced,  to  a  marked  degree,  the  Court  circle  and  the  great 
middle  class.  Most  members  of  the  male  aristocracy  were  only  too 
desirous  to  be  as  their  fathers  were  in  the  days  of  the  Regency  and  of 
George  the  Fourth,  hard  drinkers  and  addicted  to  every  possible  form 
of  vice ;  whilst  the  lowest  class  were  still  steeped  in  the  degradation 
and  low  pursuits  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  in  1861,  when  the  Queen  retired  into  her  prolonged 
seclusion,  there  was  immediate  evidence  of  the  absence  of  her  influence 
and  a  relapse  to  open  laxity.  The  ’Sixties  were  the  years  when  vice  was 
more  openly  flagrant  in  London  than  during  any  period  since  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  state  of  the  Haymarket  and  its  purlieus 
at  night  was  a  grave  scandal ;  notorious  courtesans  such  as  “  Skittles,” 
Agnes  Willoughby,  and  Cora  Pearl,  were  the  most  observed  persons  in 
the  Park  or  at  the  Opera,  and  a  topic  of  conversation  among  all  clas.ses ; 
■cock-fighting  and  indecent  entertainments  of  “The  Judge  and  Jury” 
and  “Poses  Plastiques  ”  types  provided  recreation. 

But  this  return  to  eighteenth-century  characteristics  was  only  the 
expiring  flicker  of  the  old  world  ;  the  flame  died  with  the  bizarre  ’Six¬ 
ties:  in  the  early  ’Seventies  the  “  gay  ”  livers  were  again  attacked  and 
vanquished  finally  by  the  feminine  regiment,  for  the  formidable  figure 
of  the  Queen,  now  clothed  in  ominous  widow’s  weeds  and  funereal 
gloom,  was  emerging  from  retirement  and  again  conducting  the  cam¬ 
paign.  With  her  again  rose  into  prominence  and  power  the  formidable, 
all-virtuous  British  matron  as  personified  in  the  ’Fifties  by  Mrs.  Proudie. 
That  lady  was  cast  in  an  enduring  mould,  and  the  wives  of  bishops  and 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  still  of  her  pattern.  I  recall  a  parish 
which  had  a  rector,  and  he  a  wife  and  daughter  :  the  three  were  known 
as  the  Rector,  the  Director,  and  the  Mi.sdirector,  typical  of  the  rout  of 
the  male.  The  long  reign  of  a  female  sovereign  established  Feminism  : 
I  doubt  if  a  henpecked  husband  was  often  found  before  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The.se  are  not  delectable  features  of  the  Mid-Victorian  era,  but  they 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  consideration  of  its  significance.  Anthony 
Trollope’s  life  spanned  this  period  of  momentous  change  in  the  social 
history  of  England,  and  in  the  works  of  the  author  of  Barchester  Towers 
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and  OrUy  Farm  can  be  found  tha  reflections  of  that  period  and  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  its  mortal  life. 

But  fifty  years  in  time,  yet  what  a  far  leap  from  Trollope  and  mid- 
Victorianism  to  Bolshevism.  Trollope  was  regarded  by  some  of  his 
amused  contemporaries  as  a  literary  machine  reliably  certain  to  turn 
out  so  many  words  per  diem.  In  the  war  of  words  his  capacity 
dwindles  to  a  stream  (though  he  meandered  over  many  and  varied 
literary  fields)  in  comparison  with  the  torrent  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  words  devoted,  in  a  volume  of  massive  and  unwieldy  size,  to 
the  study  of  a  political  and  revolutionary  movement  only  ten  years 
old.‘  Still,  the  colossal  size  of  this  remarkable  book  is  symbolical  of 
its  subject,  further  exemplified  by  one  of  its  also  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tions — “  The  Mass  on  the  March  ”  (from  a  painting  by  Kupka),  wherein 
a  mad,  hurrying  mass  of  humanity  is  bestridden  by  a  giant  colossus  who 
points  to  a  (false)  dawn  and  a  (fading)  bourne. 

'i'he  author  has  marshalled  his  horde  of  facts  and  data  with  illimitable 
skill  and  fairness.  At  the  outset  he  states  the  claim  made  for  Bolshevism 
by  the  evangelists  of  this  pernicious  growth,  namely,  “  that  it  can 
immediately  and  without  delay  realise  all  the  immemorial  aims  of 
human  endeavour,  all  those  things  for  which  the  thinkers  of  all  times 
have  striven,  to  which  martyrs  have  testified  by  their  example  in  life 
and  in  death — the  redemption  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Its  doctrines 
offer  not  the  vague  hope  of  consolation  in  another  and  better  world  of 
the  future,  but  precepts  for  the  immediate  and  concrete  realisation  of 
this  better  world.” 

A  ”  colossal  claim  ”  in  very  truth;  for  to  the  .sane  and  the  conser¬ 
vative  (in  the  actual  meaning  of  the  word,  and  not  as  a  term  of  English 

politics)  Bolshevism  is  the  negation  of  all  that  is  finest  in  life,  morals, 

and  art,  ami  most  of  all  the  negation  of  personality,  for  it  seeks  to 
merge  everything  in  ”  collective  man.”  And  what  does  that  state  lead 
to?  A  soulless  machine  world  of  mechanical  robots,  lacking  all  the 

joy  and  colour  and  melody  of  life,  of  which  insistent  evidence  can  be 

found  in  Russia  to-day  with  its  colourless  pictures,  discordant  ”  music,” 
and  drab,  depressed,  demoralised  people.  In  this  book  are  reproduced 
drawings  by  Krinski  of  ”  Mechanised  Toilers  ” — angular  figures  with 
bent  heads  such  as  were  seen  in  a  recent  film  called  Metropolis,  wherein 
human  forlder  was  used  to  build  up  and  sustain  one  man  of  gross 
power  and  wealth.  One  of  the.se  Krinski  drawings  offers  curious  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  perver.sion  of  ideas  Bolshevism  leads  its  exponents  to 
present ;  the  scene  is  the  interior  of  a  sacred  building  with  a  high  altar 
of  machinery.  Instead  of  angels,  figures  of  communistic  agitators  have 
been  placed  in  the  spandrels ;  for  their  heads  wheels  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  driving  belts  from  the  altar.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  mechanised  ‘  ‘  congregation  ’  ’  or  community. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  creators  of  Bolshevism,  far  from  being 
original,  received  the  gift  of  their  spirit  from  the  bourgeois  west,  from 

(i)  The  Mind  and  Face  of  Bolshevism.  An  Ex.amin.ation  of  Cultural  Life  in  Soviet 
Russia.  By  Rend  Fiilop-Miller.  Translated  from  the  (ierman  by  F.  S.  Flint  and 
D.  F.  Tait.  (Putnam  :  21s.  net.) 
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American  mechanisation,  and  looked  to  Chicago  as  their  Pisgah.  Thus 
that  porcine  city  was  hymned  by  the  Bolshevist  poet  Maiakovski  : — 
Chicago  :  City 
Built  upon  a  screw ! 

Electro-dynanio-niechanical  city !  .  .  . 

Five  thousand  sky-scrapers  .  .  . 

Mile-high  they  gallop  to  Heaven, 

Crawling  with  millions  of  men.  .  .  . 

Although  Bolshevism  claims  that  the  true  path  of  salvation  leads 
through  the  annihilation  of  the  individual  to  a  “  mass  man  ”  externally 
organised,  thus  tramping  out  the  doctrine  of  individual  personality,  it 
must  admit  that  one  individual  personality — Lenin — created  Bolshevism. 
Without  the  superman  the  mass-man  would  never  have  evolved.  Lenin 
was  a  great  personality,  a  greater  autocrat  than  Napoleon  or  Musso¬ 
lini,  far  more  cruel  than  Peter  the  Cruel,  far  more  terrible  than  Ivan 
the  Terrible ;  and,  in  throwing  off  the  mediaeval  autocracy  of  the 
Tsars,  Russia  fell  under  the  far  more  frightful  mechanised  autocracy 
of  Lenin  and  his  satellites.  Russia,  of  course,  with  its  millions  of 
peasants  still  sunk  in  a  morass  of  primitive  ignorance  and  superstition, 
was  the  peculiarly  suitable  forcing-pit  for  the  pestilence  of  Bolshevism. 
Accustomed  to  regard  the  Tsar — a  mere  figure-head,  unknown  to  the 
vast  majority  of  his  subjects — as  a  deified  “  Little  Father,”  it  mattered 
little  to  them  when  that  idol  came  toppling  down,  so  long  as  another 
image,  however  monstrous,  was  erected  for  their  worship.  From  the 
weak  Nicholas  to  the  strong  Lenin  was  an  easy  transference  of  orthodox 
faith,  for  Lenin,  in  addition  to  being  an  autocrat,  was  to  ensure  their 
material  salvation  and  their  inheritance  of  the  earth,  including  the 
possessions  of  their  feudal  lords  as  first-fruits. 

Every  possible  and  impossible  form  of  propaganda  was  mobilised  by 
Lenin  and  his  coadjutors  in  .support  of  their  mechanised  Utopia — art. 
music,  poetry,  and  even  Nature  were  perverted  to  the  cause.  Thus 
flowers  and  bushes,  lawns  and  trees,  were  coloured  the  “  Red  ”  sal¬ 
vation  tint  by  means  of  sprays ;  in  sexual  matters  it  was  axiomatic  for 
students  that  ”  they  should  impose  the  least  possible  restraint  on  them¬ 
selves  ” ;  women  were  used  for  military  service — engineering,  digging 
trenches,  “  manning  ”  machine  guns. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  this  work,  with  its  numerous 
illustrations,  details  the  revolution  the  Bolsheviks  have  effected  in  the 
theatre,  particularly  in  Moscow  (once  the  home  of  all  that  was  finest 
in  the  arts  of  the  stage  and  the  ballet),  on  the  principles  that,  in  order 
to  create  the  new  man  and  the  new  art,  everything  old  must  be  ruthlessly 
smashed,  and  ”  the  future  belongs  to  those  who  have  marvellously  little 
talent  for  the  fine  arts.”  So  it  is  that  the  theatre  in  Russia  has 
degenerated  to  settings  of  ‘  ‘  constructionist  ’  ’  form  with  antics  conveying 
the  idea  of  rush  and  speed,  and  the  ballet  to  acrobatic  feats  in  a  setting 
of  motors,  levers,  giant  wheels,  and  sirens — an  echo  and  glimpse  of 
which  we  have  heard  and  seen  over  here  in  some  of  the  later  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Russian  Ballet. 

Only  in  the  realm  of  religion  have  the  Bolsheviks  failed  in  their 
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propaganda.  At  first  they  endeavoured  to  defile  the  Church,  and 
organised  street  pageants  holding  up  the  sacred  figures  in  rites  of 
blasphemy,  ribaldry,  and  obscenity.  But  the  Russian  peasant,  even 
if  he  participated  in  these  scenes  and  the  desecration  of  the  churches, 
had  the  mystic  faith  of  his  ancestors  so  firmly  grafted  in  his  being 
that  he  always  returned  to  the  priests  and  monks  for  the  ritual  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  events  so  supremely  important  to  him — birth,  marriage, 
death.  Seeing  their  failure  to  eradicate  faith  and  religious  sentiment, 
the  Bolsheviks  have  skilfully  altered  their  tactics,  and  are  now  adapt¬ 
ing  the  external  splendours  of  the  Russian  ritual  and  its  mysticism  to 
their  own  ends.  The  author  of  this  book,  following  Dostoevski,  sees 
in  this  later  Socialism  an  analogy  with  the  methods  of  Jesuitism.  He 
says  : — 

Bolshevism,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  the  transference  of  Jesuit  maxims  to 
revolutionary  tactics ;  its  spirit  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ecclesia  militans  of 
Ignatius  Loyola.  In  both  we  find  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means: 
with  the  Jesuits  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  Order  and  the  Church,  with 
the  Bolsheviks  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the  end 
to  be  attained  by  all  means. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  comparison,  but  the  results  of  Bolshevism 
have  been  far  more  evil  and  far  more  fatal  to  human  happiness  and 
life  than  the  activities  of  Jesuits  or  any  other  religious  sect. 
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La  Philosophie  d’  E.  Durkheim.  By  A.  P.  La  Fontaine,  Docteur 
Lettres.  (Librairie  Philosophique  J.  Vrin,  Paris.) 

M.  A.  P.  La  Fontaine  has  already  contributed  to  La  Culture  Frani^aise 
admirably  lucid  and  penetrating  studies  of  Emile  Boutroux  and  Henri 
Bergson.  His  latest  work  is  devoted  to  the  Sociologie  Generale  of  the 
late  E.  Durkheim,  who  is  probably  best  known  in  this  country  through 
Les  Regies  de  la  Methode  Sociologique  and  La  Division  du  Travail 
Social.  This  French  sociologist,  who  was  born  at  Epinal  in  1858,  may 
be  said  to  have  devoted  his  whole  life  to  his  subject.  For  him  and 
his  school,  unlike  both  the  earliest  and  the  latest  philosophers,  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  to  A.  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer,  sociology  is  an 
independent  science  both  as  regards  its  object  and  its  method. 

Before  Durkheim,  the  author  notes,  “  Personne  n’avait  affirmd  d’une 
fa^on  formelle  I’existence  d’un  monde  special  ni  de  tendances  collec¬ 
tives  ;  ceux  qui  en  avaient  vaguement  parle  consideraient  ce  monde  comme 
un  asjject  des  mondes  deja  connus.”  It  was  for  Durkheim  to  establish 
the  objective  reality  of  sociology  and  to  inaugurate  the  study  of  social 
facts  as  if  they  were  literally  “des  choses. ”  Step  by  step  M.  La 
Fontaine  examines  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  these 
facts,  whether  they  are  normal  on  the  one  hand  or  pathological  on  the 
other.  Equally  complex  is  the  division  between  “  jugements  de 
r^alit^  “  and  “jugements  de  valeur.”  For  the  philosopher  Kant  true 
values  applied  only  to  morality,  and  this  question  inevitably  arises : 
If  the  ideal  is  not  in  things  themselves,  and  if  it  is  not  in  a  transcendent 
world,  where  must  it  be  looked  for  ?  The  reply  is  unequivocal : 

Durkheim  r^pond  sans  h^siter  que  c'est  uniquement  dans  la  vie  collective  .  .  . 
C’est  dans  la  soci^t^  qu’il  existe ;  il  est  un  aspect  de  la  vie  sociale  qu’il  faudra 
expliquer  comme  les  autres  r^alitds  sociales.  Si  jusqu’a  present,  on  n’a  pas  su 
le  rattacher  4  sa  veritable  source  c’est  qu’on  s’est  fait  une  conception  arbitraire 
de  la  soci^te  et  une  conception  non  moins  factice  de  I’ideal  lui-m£mc. 

Examining  the  real  nature  of  what  is  called  civilisation,  Durkheim 
was  to  detect  in  it  not  an  end  in  itself  but  “  une  consequence  necessaire 
des  changements  qui  se  produisent  dans  le  volume  et  dans  la  densitd  des 
societes. ’’  This  role  of  volume  and  of  density,  long  attributed  by  the 
naturalists  to  the  development  of  living  organisms  and  the  increase  of 
the  species,  is  applied  by  Durkheim  to  social  life.  “  Toute  vie  sociale 
est  constituee  par  un  systeme  de  fails  qui  derivent  de  rapports  positifs 
et  durables,  etablis  entre  une  pluralite  d’individus.  Elle  est  done 
d’autant  plus  intense  que  les  reactions  ^hangees  entre  les  unites  com 
posantes  sont  elles-memes  plus  frequentes  et  plus  energiques.”  Now, 
according  to  Durkheim,  this  frequency  and  energy  depend  neither  on 
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the  nature  of  the  elements  present  nor  on  the  duration  of  the  terms 
on  which  they  are  between  themselves,  but  exclusively  “  du  nombre  des 
individus  en  rapports,  et  de  leur  proximite  matdrielle  et  morale,”  that 
is  to  say  on  the  volume  and  density  of  Society.  For  M.  La  Fontaine 
Durkheim  opens  out  new  routes  both  for  science  and  for  philosophy  : 

iJu  moment  que  Ton  reconnait  que  I’individu  n’est  pas  le  terme  de  ia  nature, 
inais  qu’au-dessus  de  I’individu,  il  y  a  la  soci6t6,  et  que  la  soci6t6  n’est  pas  un 
etre  nominal  ou  de  raison,  mais  un  systfeme  de  forces  agissantes,  une  nouvelle 
mani^re  d’expliquer  rhomme  devient  possible,  soit  que  Ton  consid^re  I'homme 
dans  sa  conscience,  soit  qu’on  veuille  rendre  compte  des  lois  de  sa  pens6e  ou  de  son 
action. 

It  is  just  this  new  and  consoling  point  of  view  that  M.  La  Fontaine 
presents  with  inexhaustible  clarity  in  this  remarkable  contribution  to  con¬ 
temporary  thought  as  represented  by  that  invaluable  series  of  publications 
La  Culture  Fran^aise. 


Family  Views  of  Tolstoy.  Edited  by  Aylmer  Maude.  (Allen  and 
Unwin.  los.  6d.  net.) 

Various  members  of  the  great  Russian  novelist’s  family  have  succeeded, 
without  the  slightest  effort,  in  producing  a  composite  photograph  of 
Tolstoy  which  should  disarm  his  enemies  while  deepening  the  affection  of 
his  friends.  One  of  these,  Vera  Nagorny,  Count  Tolstoy’s  niece,  presents 
the  original  of  Natasha  Rostov,  the  heroine  of  War  and  Peace.  She  was 
known  as  Tanya  in  her  family  circle,  and,  as  one  reads  the  intimate 
chronicles  of  those  early  days,  real  life  becomes  more  and  more  inextric¬ 
ably  confused  with  the  novelist’s  art.  Parallel  passages  of  War  and 
Peace  are  given,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  Tanya  is  not  a  whit  more  a 
real  living  human  being  in  this  family  narrative  than  is  Natasha  in  Count 
Tolstoy’s  world  novel. 

Among  the  contributions  which  will  appeal  particularly  to  English 
readers  is  the  paper  entitled  “  Tolstoy  and  Dickens,”  by  Nikolay 
Apostolov,  for  it  reveals  the  deep  love  for  the  English  novelist  that  has 
so  long  been  a  tradition  among  Russian  writers.  Was  not  Gogol  himself 
engaged  in  the  perusal  of  Pickwick  when  on  the  eve  of  writing  Dead 
Souls  ?  This  appreciation  of  one  creative  writer  by  another  is  unfortun¬ 
ately  by  no  means  universal.  For  Turgenev  Dostoievsky  remained  to  the 
last  “  a  badly  balanced  mediocrity,”  and  the  author  of  Tke  House  of  the 
Dead  was  in  ecstasies  when  he  thought  that  he  discovered  signs  of  Tur¬ 
genev’s  failing.  Certainly,  creative  writers  are  by  no  means  to  be  judged 
by  their  verdicts  on  their  rivals.  The  life  experience  of,  for  instance, 
What  Maisie  Knew  inevitably  recoils  from  the  life  experience  of  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  and  Anna  Karenina,  but  it  is  perplexing,  to  put  it 
mildly,  to  find  Henry  James,  with  hollow  Olympian  loftiness,  dismissing 
Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy  as  ”  fluid  puddings,  though  not  tasteless,  because 
the  amount  of  their  own  minds  and  souls  in  solution  in  the  broth  gives  it 
savour  and  flavour,  thanks  to  the  strong,  rank  quality  of  their  genius 
and  experience.”  Such  criticism,  it  is  submitted,  suggests  that  both 
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Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky  were  among  the  uprooters  who  were  preparing 
the  eventual  chaos  that  overtook  their  country.  Anyone,  however,  who 
reads  Family  Vieus  of  Tolstoy  will  see  how  utterly  distinct  from  bolshev¬ 
ism  were  the  intimate  private  views  on  life  and  human  destiny  expounded 
by  Count  Tolstoy.  As  for  Dostoievsky,  in  Demons  he  wrote  as  a  veritable 
prophet  who  condemned  the  catastrophe  that  he  foresaw. 

Another  paper  that  will  appeal  to  English  readers  is  “  Tolstoy’s 
Humour,”  by  Count  Sergius  Tolstoy,  f'or  Tolstoy  a  certain  “tasty, 
crumbly  cake  with  jam  inside  and  almonds  outside  ”  had  become  the 
emblem  of  life  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  material  comfort.  “  My 
mother’s  devotion,”  writes  Count  Sergius,  “to  ‘  Ankov  cake’  afflicted 
my  father,  and  my  father’s  negative  attitude  towards  ‘  Ankov  cake  ’ 
afflicted  my  mother.”  As  early  as  1884  the  great  novelist  predicted  the 
downfall  of  “  Ankov  cake.”  “  To-day,”  says  his  son,  “  the  destruction 
of  ‘  Ankov  cake  ’  has  been  accomplished,  but  I  do  not  think  that  my 
father,  were  he  alive,  would  have  welcomed  that  destruction ;  and  person¬ 
ally  I  do  not  think  that  all  was  bad  in  the  ‘  Ankov  cake.’  ”  The  book 
concludes  with  a  poignant  glimpse  of  the  novelist’s  home  leaving  and 
death,  from  the  pen  of  Countess  Alexandra  Tolstoy. 


Ironical  Tales.  By  I.aurence  Housman.  (Cape.  6s.  net.) 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  irony  in  the  world  wrote 
in  English,  yet  irony  plays  a  relatively  small  role  in  our  literature. 
It  is  wholly  subordinate  in  Mr.  Housman’s  Ironical  Tales.  In  such 
a  sketch  as  “  The  Real  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  ”  one  looks  in 
vain  for  the  twisted  smile  that  would  have  emerged,  say,  from 
Anatole  France’s  rendering  of  a  motif  which  would  have  suited  him 
so  admirably.  Instead  of  this  we  have  the  quite  straight  and  straight¬ 
forward  smile  of  British  humour.  And  even  in  “  A  Blind  World,” 
one  of  the  best  of  all  these  well-etched  impressions — faintly  suggestive 
of  one  of  Samain’s  brief  Contes — it  is  not  irony  but  rather  once  more 
direct  humour  that  gives  to  the  mannequin  those  unending  tears. 

Perhaps  the  author  is  most  in  his  real  element,  as  regards  this  particu¬ 
lar  book,  when  his  subject,  as  in  “  Kill  or  Cure,”  is  frankly  humorous. 
Semolina,  with  her  bluebottle  fairy,  might  have  flitted  through 
Thackeray’s  Rose  and  the  Ring  without  looking  out  of  place.  They 
are  a  w'onderful  pair  in  the  garden  of  diseases,  and  the  fairy,  unlike 
most  of  her  kind,  is  instructive  :  “  ‘  Those,’  said  the  fairy,  stopping 
to  point,  ‘  are  lumbagos  and  sciaticas ;  they  are  not  much  to  look  at 
just  now,  but  there’ll  be  more  of  them  later.  Bronchials  also  do 
better  in  the  winter ;  but  that  is  a  fine  anthrax  growing  over  there,  and 
up  there  on  that  wall  is  a  splendid  angina  pectoris.’  ”  Another  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  Mr.  Housman’s  presentation  of  British  humour,  as 
wholly  distinct  from  Vhumoitr  Britannique,  is  “  The  Wise  Penny  and 
the  Foolish  Pound.” 
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Beatrice  :  A  Novel,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Arthur  Schnitzler. 

(Warner  Laurie.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Hypocrites  are  out  of  date  in  fiction ;  Tartuffe  and  Pecksniff  belong 
to  the  lumber-room  of  the  past.  The  modern  hero,  or  heroine,  hides 
not  from  the  world,  but  from  his,  or  her,  outer  layer  of  consciousness. 
Consider  the  case  of  Beatrice  Heinold,  the  widow  of  a  famous  actor 
e>nce  more  ensconced  in  her  old  bourgeois  setting,  the  devoted  mother 
ot  a  son  verging  on  manhood.  No  human  being  can  be  less  hypo¬ 
critical,  no  human  being  can  seemingly  have  less  to  hide.  And  yet,  as 
the  story  progresses  evenly  and  unhurriedly,  the  siniplest  reader  will 
discover  for  himself  a  quite  different  Frau  Heinold  beginning  to  peep 
out  of  eyes  that  are  losing  their  tranquillity.  Yet  she  scarcely  suspects 
herself  as  she  reverts  to  something  lawless  and  primitive  and  yet 
essentially  of  her  own  innermost  nature.  She  who  had  been  anxious 
only  to  protect  her  son  from  the  snares  of  the  flesh  becomes  easily 
ensnared  herself,  caught  not  merely  by  a  caprice  of  the  senses  but  by 
the  deep,  age-long  lure  of  her  own  nature.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
reaction  of  a  quite  different  self,  so  that  Pirandello’s  famous  question 
would  seem  to  ring  the  changes  in  our  ears  once  more.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  an  old,  old  question,  precisely  the  one  that  Phaegdra,  or  Dido,  must 
have  addressed,  long  before  Frau  Heinold,  to  her  own  heart. 

Among  the  shorter  stories,  each  of  which  is  a  sensitive  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  temperament — frequently  duplicated — “  The  Dead  are 
Silent  ”  and  “  The  Hour  of  Fame  ”  are  worthy  of  Schnitzler  at  his 
I'.est. 


■0 

The  Russian  Revolution,  1917-1926.  By  Lancelot  Lawton. 

(Macmillan.  21s.  net.) 

The  title  of  this  book  may  be  slightly  misleading ;  Mr.  Lawton  does 
not  attempt  the  impossible  and  makes  no  pretence  of  giving  us  a 
history  of  the  Revolution.  Instead  of  this,  he  presents  a  comparatively 
complete  outline  of  revolutionary  movements  up  to  the  death  of  Lenin, 
tracing  the  career  of  Militant  Communism  until  its  economic  collapse, 
and  then  examining,  in  ample  detail,  the  workings  of  Nationalisation 
as  existing  in  Russia  to-day. 

The  book  is  the  work  of  a  keen  observer  who  is  really  anxious  to 
know,  without  parti  pris,  what  the  Bolsheviks  have  actually  accom¬ 
plished  for  Russia.  With  this  aim  he  has  had  endless  conversations 
with  Communist  leaders,  with  ruined  aristocrats,  with  representatives 
of  the  proletariat,  with  peasants,  in  short,  with  some  representative 
of  every  conceivable  class  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  benefited 
or  lost  by  the  change  in  regime.  And  what  is  the  net  result  of  these 
enquiries?  A  recognition  of  Lord  Balfour’s  morose  gibe:  “Rich 
men  made  poor,  but  not  poor  men  made  rich  !  ’’  The  peasants  who 
represent  some  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  have  always 
resisted  a  system  which  is  ruining  them  to  an  extent  that  compels  this 
author  to  describe  the  condition  of  a  modern  Russian  village  as  “  not 
much  better  than  that  of  a  Kaffir  settlement.’’  And  yet,  while 
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thousands  of  workmen  are  drifting  out  of  the  towns  to  the  villages  in 
search  of  bread,  thousands  of  peasants  are  drifting  from  the  villages 
into  the  towns  for  the  same  reason.  This  extremely  valuable  study 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  economics  of  the  revolution  which 
one  cannot  too  heartily  recommend  to  people  who  insist  on  talking  at 
random  about  Russia.  It  proves  up  to  the  hilt  Mr.  Lawton’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  “  the  most  damaging  evidence  against  the  existing  system  in 
Russia  is  furnished  by  the  Bolsheviks  themselves.” 


r/te  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


